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Page  ii,  line  3  from  foot  of  page: 

Delete  blue. 
Page  25,  line  3  of  stanza  3  should  read: 

With  which  to  measure  out  the  earth. 
Page  117 — heading: 

For  XI  read  XII. 
Page   169,  line  8: 

For  Others  read  Other. 
Page  194,  last  3  lines  should  read: 

/  have  untangled  you  front  the  seaweed  of  forgotten  things, 

But  I  think — 

I  think  I  shall  toss  you  back  into  the  sea. 
Page  278,  line  7  from  foot  of  page: 

Insert  you  before  watch. 
Page  286,  signature: 

For  H.  S.  M.  read  H.  M. 
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CAROLINA  WOOD-CUTS 


THE  BLUE  RIDGE 

Still  and  calm, 

In  purple  robes  of  kings, 

The  low-lying  mountains  sleep  at  the  edge  of  the  world. 

The  forests  cover  them  like  mantles; 

Day  and  night 

Rise  and  fall  over  them  like  the  wash  of  waves. 

Asleep  they  reign. 

Silent  they  say  all. 

Hush  me,  O  slumbering  mountains — 

Send  me  dreams. 

[i] 
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WHITE 

Purple  mountains — oh,  purple  and  blue — 

Rippling  under  the  sky; 

And  against  them,  nearer  and  brighter, 

The  many-colored  trees, 

With  tasseled  boughs  uplifted, 

And  flowery  young  leaves. 

And  before  me,  trailing  down  the  slope, 

The  dogwood,  like  a  snow-nymph, 

Leads  the  filmy-robed  Spring. 


THE  OAK 

The  old  oak  lets  fall  its  crimson  leaves — 

Tiny  fuzzy  leaves, 

Drooping,  shivering, 

Tender  as  a  babe  new-born. 

The  hard  old  oak, 

Brother  of  the  wind, 

Friend  of  storms, 

Shakes  out  young  leaves  like  a  thin  pale  veil 

Of  rose  and  mauve, 

That  shades  the  sun  for  him, 

And  fluttering,  flickering, 

Softens  the  breeze. 


[2] 
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Is  it  a  new,  new  world, 

That  rosy  baby  leaves — 

So  tender ! — 

Should  droop  from  the  brown  old  oak? 

A  new,  new  world? 


AZALEAS 


Spread  them  wide, 
Lovely  ladies, 
Spread  your  skirts  wide. 
Pink  and  white — 
Oh,  fair  and  chaste! — 
Flutter  down  the  mountain, 
Rest  in  the  wood. 
Gold  and  red  fire — 
Oh,  eager  and  warm! — 
Gather  in  the  hollows, 
Shine  in  the  shade. 

Come  in  rings, 
Come  in  crowds! 
Storm  the  shy  coverts 
And  the  gloomy  glades! 
The  sun  will  fish  for  you 
Through  the  pine-tops; 
The  rain  will  jewel  you 
As  you  dance  in  the  wind. 


[3] 
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THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

I  hear  a  thousand  thousand  tremors 

Of  clear  water 

Falling  lacily  in  the  sun. 

I  hear  one,  two — seven  shivers 

Of  deep  bells 

Ringing  under  the  sea. 

I  hear  a  chiming  of  soldiers  in  bright  armor 

Riding  up  a  hill — 

Oh,  far  away,  far  away! 

I  hear  sweet  words,  silver  words, 

Musically  clashing  down 

From  the  tune-locked  lips  of  lovers 

Up  in  Heaven. 

I  hear  

Is  it  you,  brown  bird? 


THE  FRINGE-BUSH 

Delicate  white  fringe-bush  blossom, 

Drooping  among  pale  leaves 

In  the  deepest  wood, 

Why  do  you  hide  your  secret? 

You  are  the  ghost  of  a  lilac 

Revisiting  the  world. 

[4] 
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THE  LAUREL 


The  mountain  laurel  moves  in  rosy  cloud-drifts 

Over  the  wood's  brown  floor. 

Cumulous  masses, 

Rounded, 

Tipped  with  crimson, 

Foam  up  from  the  dark  green  leaves. 

More  and  more, 

Like  the  sweep  of  bright  spoil  over  the  blue 

When  the  storm  has  gone, 

They  move  over  and  under 

The  sunshine  and  shadow, 

Capturing  the  new-blown  Summer 

As  she  walks  in  the  wood. 

MY   PORCH 

My  porch  stands  high, 

And  between  the  floor  and  the  roof  the  apple-tree 

Shoots  in  its  green  branches. 

The  blossoms  are  gone, 

But  silver  sunlight  dapples  the  leaves, 

And  little  apples  are  rounding  in  the  shadows. 

Below  me  in  the  garden 

Young  shoots  make  green  lines  in  the  tawny  soil. 

Little  peach-trees  border  it, 

With  three  dark  pines  behind  them. 
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And  beyond,  blue  and  green  through  the  new-washed  air, 
Curves  upward  the  crest  of  a  hill 
Against  the  pale  blue  sky. 

So  sweet,  so  still — 

Hardly  a  breeze  is  blowing 

To  rustle  the  shining  leaves. 

At  peace  is  the  round,  green  world — 

At  peace. 

Everywhere. 


THE  MOUNTAINEER  S  WIFE 

"Twelve  miles?" 

"Twelve  miles — in  the  cool  o'  th'  mornin'."  < 

"But  look — such  a  tiny  baby!" 

"He's  five  weeks  a'reacly" — she  snuggled  him  close  in  her 

arms — 

"But  I  couldn'  quite  leave  him  with  the  othah  children." 
"Others?" — she  looked  so  young, 
Her  milky  brow  and  blue  gentian  eyes. 
"O'  cou'se — six — an'  Co'nelia  an'  Jim  ah  lots  o'  help : 
Las'  wintah,  when  they  couldn'  go  to  school — " 
"Couldn't  go  to  school?" 
"Coz  'twas  too  fah  an'  they  had  no  shoes — 
See,  they  made  these  nice  little  baskets — 
Jus'  like  my  big  ones." 
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"Oh  yes,  the  baskets — you  came  all  these  miles  to  sell  them  ?" 
"We  jus'  had  to  have  money  t'  rent  a  plow, 
Or  else  we  won't  have  no  co'n — 
It's  plantin'  time." 

"But  your  husband?" — he  sat  there  lumpish. 

Her  voice  grew  soft  as  the  pink-petalled  wind 

In  the  apple-blossoms: 

"He  nevah  c'd  sell  no  baskets — 

Besides,  I  couldn'  let  him  come  alone." 

THE  ROSE-BUSH 

"Old  Mammy  Jones,  I  came  to  see  your  rose-bush." 

"Come  Tight  up,  sonny!" 

"Why  does  your  rose-bush  grow  so  taller  and  prouder 

Than  any  white  people's  roses?" 

"Dunno,  sonny — ask  de  good  Lo'd." 

"Look,  it  has  a  thousand  arms, 

And  they  carry  a  million  roses 

In  their  baskets  of  leaves — 

Over  your  roof,  Mammy  Jones, 

Into  your  porch,  into  your  wood-shed, 

Pushing  and  crowding  out  everything 

From  the  ground  to  the  sky — 

As  round  as  the  world!" 

"It's  to  trim  my  ole  cabin  up,  sonny." 
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"My  mother  has  a  garden,  Mammy  Jones, 

With  nitfe  little  rose-bushes  in  it 

That  the  gardener  trimmed, 

And  this  morning  there  were  pink  and  yellow  buds 

And  lots  of  green  ones. 

But  not  roses  and  roses  like  yours, 

Way  up  for  God  to  smell  'em 

In  the  sky! 

Why  is  it,  Mammy  Jones?" 

"Dunno,  sonny — praps  de  good  Lo'd  like  Mammy  Jones; 
Praps  he  give  a  bouquet  to  his  gal." 

THE  QUESTION 

They  were  sauntering  down  the  red  road 

As  I  passed  them — 

The  round-lipped  black  woman  and  her  child. 

And  the  child  was  saying: 

"Why's  white  folks  better'n  us,  Mammy? 

What's  white  folks,  anyhow?" 

THE  MEETING 

The  ox-team  and  the  automobile 
Stood  face  to  face  on  the  long  red  road. 
The  long  red  road  was  narrow 
At  the  turn  of  the  hill, 
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And  below  was  the  sun-dancing  river 
Afoam  over  the  rocks. 

The  mild-mannered  beasts  stood  pat,  chewing  their  cud. 

The  stubble-bearded  man  from  the  mountains, 

Rustier  than  his  wagon, 

Unmoving  eyed  the  proud  chauffeur. 

The  little  ragged  girl 

With  sun-bleached  hair, 

Sitting  on  a  hard,  yellow-powdery  bag, 

Looked  across  at  the  smart  motor  hats  of  the  ladies, 

And  their  chiffon  scarfs 

That  the  light  breeze  fingered. 

The  proud  chauffeur  blew  his  horn, 

But  nothing  moved — 

Except  the  foaming,  sun-dancing  river  down  below. 

Then  he  jerked  his  head, 

And  turned  his  wheel. 

And  slowly,  carefully, 

The  automobile  moved  back  over  the  long  red  road. 

And  the  mild-mannered  beasts  lifted  their  feet, 
And  the  stubble-bearded  man  flipped  his  rein, 
And  the  ragged  little  girl  looked  ahead  up  the  hill. 
And  the  ev-team  lumbered  and  limped  over  the  long  red 
road. 
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APRIL — NORTH  CAROLINA 

Would  you  not  be  in  Tryon 
Now  that  the  spring  is  here, 

When  mocking-birds  are  praising 
The  fresh,  the  blossomy  year  ? 

Look — on  the  leafy  carpet 
Woven  of  winter's  browns 

Iris  and  pink  azaleas 

Flutter  their  gaudy  gowns. 

The  dogwood  spreads  white  mesh 
So  white  and  light  and  high — 

To  catch  the  drifting  sunlight 
Out  of  the  cobalt  sky. 

The  pointed  beech  and  maple, 
The  pines,  dark-tufted,  tall, 

Pattern  with  many  colors 
The  mountain's  purple  wall. 


Hark — what  a  rushing  torrent 

Of  crystal  song  falls  sheer! 
Would  you  not  be  In  Tryon 

Now  that  the  spring  is  here  ? 

Harriet  Monroe 
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GAS-LAMP  GHOST 

Out  of  the  blue-gray  dusk 

He  comes — 

The  ghostly  one, 

The  gray  one, 

Driving  his  ghostly  wagon. 

Nearer  he  comes,  and  nearer, 

Silent 

Except  for  his  singing  flower 

That  burns  a  violet  hole  in  the  air, 

That  melts  a  violet  hole  in  the  snowy  dusk. 

He  comes  with  a  flower  of  burning  mist 

On  the  tip  of  a  copper  stalk; 

He  comes  with  a  misty  flower  that  sings 

And  burns  a  violet  hole 

In  the  blue-gray  dusk. 

He  touches  dark  stems  in  a  row, 

He  tips  them  with  his  hot  mist-flower, 

Stem  after  stem; 

And  one  by  one 

They  bloom,  and   glow, 

And  have  white  flowers  on  them, 

And  burn  pale  blue  holes,  green  ghastly  holes, 

In  the  silent  air, 

In  the  blue-gray  snowy  dusk. 
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SONG  IN  EARLY  APRIL 

The  gray  clouds  weep  on  the  brown  grass  ; 
The  sun  is  bright  upon  one  little  hill. 
The  wind  is  bleak,  alas! — 
And  the  song  sparrow  still. 

A  hawk  screams  from  the  gray  sky, 

A  frog  pipes  one  small  note  from  the  bare  marsh. 

I  saw  a  sea  gull  like  a  ship  sail  by 

And  his  voice  was  wild  and  harsh. 

The  hillsides  are  all  streaked  with  little  rills, 
I  saw  a  patch  of  ice  beneath  a  ledge ; 
A  snowbird  on  a  bare  twig  trills, 
And  a  robin  in  the  hedge. 

I  found  a  pink  moth  and  his  wings  were  numb, 
I  found  some  green  buds  under  the  dead  grass, 
I  tried  to  sing  a  song,  but  I  was  dumb : 
The  wind  is  bleak — alas! 

Richard  Hunt 
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WHEN  SINGING  APRIL  CAME 

When  singing  April  came,  the  land  awoke, 

And  love-of-liberty,  perennial, 

Pushed  up  its  costly  crimson  through  the  sod 

In  every  sheltered  garden.    April  sang, 

As  ever,  matings  of  unnumbered  birds, 

And  all  the  shy  and  sweet  imaginings 

Of  woods  and  fields,  the  beauty  and  the  hope 

Of  the  live  world;  but  piercing  clear  and  sad 

In  the  swift  wind,  and  in  the  vibrant  light, 

Even  in  the  throbbing  notes  of  orioles, 

She  sang  of  death,  and  rang  a  challenge  out  ; 

And  the  red  flower  flamed  high  beneath  her  words : 

"Oh,  sorrow  for  the  shining,  wind-swept  highways  of  the 

sea!— 

They  are  made  foul  with  blood. 
Oh,  sorrow  for  the  beauty  of  earth, 
For  glowing  orchards  and  quivering  fields, 
For  jeweled  cities  humming  in  the  sun! — 
They  are  laid  waste  and  desolate. 
Oh,  sorrow  for  the  beauty  of  young  souls 
Hiding  their  vessels  of  fire  beneath  their  cloaks! 
The  great  wind  has  torn  their  mantles  away, 
And  filled  the  heaven  with  burning, 
And  wrapped  them  in  a  winding-sheet  of  flame." 

Isabel  McKinney 
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BERKSHIRES  IN  APRIL 

It  is  not  spring — not  yet — 
But  at  East  Schaghticoke  I  saw  an  ivory  birch 
Lifting  a  filmy  red  mantle  of  knotted  buds 
Above  the  rain-washed  whiteness  of  her  arms. 

It  is  not  spring — not  yet — 

But  by  Hoosick  Falls  I  saw  a  robin  strutting, 

Thin,  still,  and  fidgetty; 

Not  like  the  puffed,  complacent  ball  of  feathers 

That  dawdles  over  the  cidery  autumn  loam. 

It  is  not  spring — not  yet — 

But  up  the  stocky  Pownal  hills 

Some  springy  shrub,  a  scarlet  gash  on  the  grayness, 

Climbs,  flaming,  over  the  melting  snows. 

It  is  not  spring — not  yet — 

But  at  Williamstown  the  willows  are  young  and  golden, 

Their  tall  tips  flinging  the  sun's  rays  back  at  him; 

And  as  the  sun  drags  over  the  Berkshire  crests 

The  willows  glow,  the  scarlet  bushes  burn, 

The  high  hill  birches  shine  like  purple  plumes, 

A  royal  head-dress  for  the  brow  of  spring. 

It  is  the  doubtful,  unquiet  end  of  winter, 

And  spring  is  pulsing  out  of  the  wakening  soil. 

Clement  Wood 
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SPRING—NEW  MEXICO 

Spring  crept  over  the  purple  hills, 

Over  the  yellow,  sun-baked  sands. 

No  wild  music  of  April  rills, 

But  her  hands, 

Slim  and  wanton  and  softly  white, 

Waved  in  the  windy,  cloudless  night. 

Spring  danced  over  the  cactus  plains, 
Vaguely  tender  in  timid  green, 
Veiled  in  the  sudden,  fleeting  rain's 
Silver  sheen. 

No  mad  riot  of  buds,  and  yet 
Wild  red  poppies  and  mignonette, 
Flung  from  her  floating  garland  gown, 
Fluttered  down. 

Spring  fled  out  of  the  panting  South — 
Drooping  eyelids  and  burning  mouth, 
Blown  gold  hair  and  a  robe  of  mist, 
Desert-kissed. 

Rose  Henderson 
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BLUE  SQUILLS 

How  many  million  Aprils  came 

Before  I  ever  knew 
How  white  a  cherry  bough  could  be, 

A  bed  of  squills  how  blue! 

And  many  a  light-foot  April, 

When  life  is  done  with  me, 
Will  lift  the  blue  flame  of  the  flower 

And  the  white  flame  of  the  tree. 

Oh,  burn  me  with  your  beauty  then, 

Oh,  hurt  me,  tree  and  flower, 
Lest  in  the  end  death  try  to  take 

Even  this  glistening  hour. 

O  shaken  flowers,  O  shimmering  trees, 

O  sunlit  white  and  blue, 
Wound  me,  that  I  through  endless  sleep 

May  bear  the  scar  of  you! 

Sara  Teasdale 
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THREE  POEMS 

WHEN  I  AM  OLD 

I  still  shall  love  the  spring  when  I  am  old. 

The  whisper  of  April  rain 

Through  grey-green  days,  upon  my  window-pane, 

Shall  speak  as  now  of  mornings  bright  and  fine — 

The  days  of  gold, 

When  sticky  buds,  bursting  with  leafy  wonder, 

Turn  every  one  into  a  gay  cockade, 

Worn  tilted  up  or  tilted  under 

Those  twisty  April  branches,  bare  of  shade. 

Though  every  April  night  is  a  green  frame 

For  lovers,  they  but  fit  the  old  design 

Earth  never  has  outworn; 

And  without  envy  I  shall  say, 

Nodding  my  head,  "It  used  to  be  the  same 

In  my  own  day!" 

TO  A  CHILD 

Beauty,  the  dream  that  I  have  dreamed  so  much 
Comes  true  in  your  quick  smile, 
And  on  your  cheek  I  see  her  touch 
And  sometimes  in  your  eyes  awhile 
Immortal  Beauty's  fleeting  image  lies. 
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Dear  child,  in  whose  veins  beat 

The  marching  centuries  of  lovers'  feet, 

All  those  brave,  ardent  ghosts  in  you  arise — 

The  souls  who,  loving  Beauty,  gave  you  birth 

With  a  chain  of  passion  binding  Beauty  to  earth, 

A  captured  dream — these  souls  breathe  with  your  breath, 

Living  again  in  Beauty  that  knows  no  death. 

TO   A    POET 

Strangely  you  say 

The  uttermost  life  has  for  you 

In  your  own  day 

Blossoms  and  dies — there  can  ensue 

No  further  power, 

Longing,  achievement,  or  unrest, 

Beyond  the  hour 

Earth  takes  your  body  to  her  breast. 

So  you  devise 

A  diamond  immortality, 

And  crystallize 

Your  soul  in  metric  jewellery. 

Well,  let  it  shine, 

Quaint  relic  of  a  past  which  lingers. 

Children  of  mine 

May  touch  it  with  warm,  living  fingers! 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert 
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THE  SILVER  MUSIC 

In  Chepstow  stands  a  castle — 
My  love  and  I  went  there. 
The  foxgloves  on  the  wall  all  heard 
Her  footsteps  on  the  stair. 

The  sun  was  high  in  heaven, 

And  the  perfume  in  the  air 

Came  from  purple  cat's-valerian    .    .    . 

But  her  footsteps  on  the  stair 

Made  a  sound  like  silver  music 

Through  the  perfume  in  the  air. 

Oh  I'm  weary  for  the  castle, 
And  I'm  weary  for  the  Wye; 
And  the  flowered  walls  are  purple, 
And  the  purple  walls  are  high, 
And  above  the  cat's-valerian 
The  foxgloves  brush  the  sky. 
But  I  must  plod  along  the  road 
That  leads  to  Germany. 

And  another  soldier  fellow 
Shall  come  courting  of  my  dear ; 
And  it's  I  shall  not  be  with  her 
With  my  lips  beside  her  ear. 
For  it's  he  shall  walk  beside  her 
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In  the  perfume  of  the  air 
To  the  silver,  silver  music 
Of  her  footstep  on  the  stair. 


THE  SANCTUARY 

Shadowed  by  your  dear  hair,  your  dear  kind  eyes 

Look  on  wine-purple  seas,  whitened  afar 

With  marble  foam,  where  the  dim  islands  are. 

We  sit  forgetting.    For  the  great  pines  rise 

Above  dark  cypress  to  the  dim  white  skies 

So  clear  and  black  and  still — to  one  great  star. 

The  marble  dryads  and  the  veined  white  jar 

Gleam  from  the  grove.    Glimmering,  the  white  owl  flies 

In  the  dark  shade.    .    .    . 

If  ever  life  was  harsh 

Here  we  forget — or  ever  friends  turned  foes. 
The  sea  cliffs  beetle  down  above  the  marsh 
And  through  sea-holly  the  black  panther  goes. 
And  in  the  shadows  of  this  secret  place 
Your  kind,  dear  eyes  shine  in  your  dear,  dear  face. 

Ford  Madox  Hueffer 
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IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE 

Dear,  were  you  ever  here? 

It  has  all  grown  so  faint — 

Just  reminders, 

Like  the  squeak  of  a  bat,  the  chirp  of  a  starling  on  the  rim 

of  the  chimney  outside, 
As  I  lie  in  bed  of  a  morning; 
The  cry  of  a  new-born  kitten, 
Or  the  crawling  of  a  beetle  on  a  slate, 
As  I  sit  out  in  the  warm  summer  evenings. 

Yet  there  are  traces 

Less  intangible.    .    .    . 

There  is  the  dear  little  amateur  letter-box 

You  put  in  yourself  for  me, 

The  knots  you  made  for  me  in  the  hammock  cords, 

The  marks  of  your  burnt  cigarette-ends 

That  blemish  the  corners  of  tables  and  shelves. 

Well,  well!    .    .   . 

One  throws  away  garments,  one  destroys  photographs 

That  remind  one.    .    .    . 

Is  it  worth  while  to  give  up  a  house 

Because  of  suoji  slight  aura 

As  these? 

Violet  Hunt 
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RUSSIA 


To  R.  N.  Linscott 


862  A.  D. 


The   Northmen 
enter    Russia 


Rurik     Sineus 
and   Truror  and 
th  eir    descend- 
ants  found 
great  cities 


Darkness  broods  over  the  east, 
Over  the  plain,  the  land  of  horses; 
Darkness  and  wintry  silence 
And  death. 

But  a  blue-white  light  from  the  north 
Suddenly  flares  up  at  midnight; 
And  in  the  glare,  on  the  horizon, 
A  horseman  rides  alone. 

He  sits  on  his  great  white  horse  ; 
A  strong  white  bow  is  in  his  hands; 
Beneath  his  gold-horned  helmet 
Thick  braids  of  golden  hair  descend. 

He  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
He  goes  forth  seeking  a  golden  crown — 
From  the  frozen  marshes  of  the  north 
To  where  the  rivers  bend  south-eastward. 

A  brood  of  lions  follow  him, 
Shaggy-haired,  with  broad  golden  manes; 
Eaters  of  sheep, 
Founders  of  cities. 

In  the  depths  of  the  steppe, 
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The   citiet  con- 
tend  with  each 
other   for  the 
mastery 


Upon  the  banks  of  broad  golden  rivers, 
Facing  south-westward, 
The  cities  rise: 

Kiev  with  its  golden  domes 
On  which  there  stands  the  Cross, 
Vladimir,  Ryazan,  Tver, 
Novgorod,  Moscow. 

Lord  Novgorod  the  great 
Looks  to  the  north  and  east; 
Moscow  sits  in  the  centre, 
And  dreams. 

The  heroes  go  forth  every  morning 
To  battle  with  each  other. 
At  night  about  the  wine-board 
They  sit,  feasting. 


1224  A.D. 


The  Tatar* 
suddenly    in- 
vade  Russia 


Out  of  the  east 
Comes  the  great  dawn; 
Red  is  the  dawn, 
Red  and  fearful. 

From  the  south-east 

Runs  a  red  horse; 

Foam  drips  from  his  bridle-bits, 

His  hoof  withers  the  grass. 
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Dark  is  the  man 
Who  rides  on  him, 
Clad  in  black  armor, 
Lean  and  yellow  his  face. 

He  carries  a  great  black  sword 

With  which  to  smite  the  people ; 

He  has  power  to  take  peace  from  the  earl  I), 

That  men  may  kill  each  other. 

Under  the  yoke 
The  princes  pass  ; 
They  are  his  oxen, 
He  their  lord. 


Russia    pays 
tribute    to 
the   Khan   of 
the    Western 
Mongols 


Whose    capital 
is   on   the 

Lower   Volga 


Every  day  in  the  mills 
The  grain  is  ground  ; 
Each  day  rich  tribute 
Goes  to  the  Golden  Horde. 

Down  at  Sarai 

Is  the  camp  of  the  Khan ; 

Wearily  travel 

The  oxen  thither. 

Down  at  Sarai 

The  great  Khan  sleeps, 

But  the  claws  of  his  falcons 

Are  fastened  into  the  lion's  throat. 
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iJSo  A.D. 
The  Tatars  are 
defeated    by    the 
Princes   of  Mos- 
cow,  who   attain 
to   great   power 


And   crush   the 
remaining    in- 
dependent 
principalities 


Great    expansion 
of  the 
Muscovy    power 


III 

Noonday  within  the  east, 

Noonday  and  a  loud  sound  of  bells 

Pealing  and  crying 

That  the  Third  Rome  is  born. 

Out  of  the  great  red  gates 
Of  the  Third  Rome 
Rides  a  man  in  scarlet 
Mounted  upon  a  black  horse. 

A  golden  cross  is  on  his  breast, 

A  pair  of  scales  is  in  his  hand 

With  which  to  measure  and  fit  the  earth, 

With  which  to  weigh  the  people's  grain. 

A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny, 
And  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny. 
See  that  thou  hurt  not  oil  or  wine, 
See  that  the  land  is  tilled. 

But  woe  to  thee,  city  of  Pskov ! 

Woe  to  thee,  Lord  Novgorod ! 

The  weight  of  the  law  of  the  Third  Rome 

Shall  break  your  liberty. 

Woe  to  thee,  people  of  Rus, 
Who  set  at  nought  the  scales  of  law : 
North,  east,  south,  west,  you  shall  wander, 
But  never  find  a  home. 
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1603  A.D. 
"The    Troublous 
Times" 


Rise   of  the 
House   of 
Romanov:   Peter 
the    Great, 
1(89-1725 


IV 


Darkness  broods  over  the  east, 
Over  the  plain,  that  land  of  horses; 
Darkness  and  wintry  silence 
And  death. 

Far  away  to  the  west 
Hangs  a  great  crimson  fire  ; 
It  is  the  sunlight  departing 
Over  the  plain. 

Out  of  the  west  there  rides 
The  horseman  of  the  twilight, 
The  great  pale  horseman 
Whose  name  is  Death. 

And  he  carries  in  his  hand 
A  lash  of  thongs; 
And  he  has  power  to  slay 
With  hunger. 

And  the  eagles  of  the  west 

Pass  after  him; 

Sea-eagles  unsated 

Fan  with  their  dark  wings  his  face. 

Darkness  settles  faster 

Upon  the  plain ; 

But  the  man  on  the  gaunt  grey  horse 

Rides  on. 
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On  to  the  north 

Where  a  blue-white  light  faintly  glimmers 

Over  the  black  pine-forests, 

Over  the  frozen  seas. 

Two  cities  have  long  ago  fallen, 
But  there  is  one  city  to  found  yet — 
A  city  of  dreary  phantoms, 
A  city  of  death. 

At  the  edges  of  the  north, 
At  the  borders  of  the  locked  sea, 
The  pale  horse  rears 
And  stands. 

Darkness,  total  darkness! 
And  in  the  darkness 
Furiously  from  east  to  west 
The  winds  go  forth  to  battle. 


Oppressive    rule 
stirrings  of 
revolt 


But  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain 
And  buried  beneath  the  granite 
Rise  up  again  at  midnight 
And  cry  their  final  cry: 

"How  long,  how  long  the  darkness, 
How  long  wilt  not  avenge  us? 
For  here  our  blood  is  written 
On  every  inch  of  soil ; 
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"For  here  our  cause  is  crushed 
Under  the  hoofs  of  proud  horsemen ; 
For  here  our  cause  is  forgotten, 
Dead  in  the  utter  darkness." 

So  they  cry  all  together, 
And  only  the  silence  answers. 
But  the  power  of  that  silence 
Has  given  them  power  to  live. 

And  they  go  out  to  the  streets  of  the  city, 
To  speak  to  all  hearts  at  midnight, 
How  the  last  seal  will  be  loosened, 
The  final  trumpet  blown. 


1917  A.D. 
Revolution 


VI 

Dawn  comes  out  of  the  east, 
Dawn  with  a  tumult  of  flying  horses; 
White  clouds  of  springtime, 
Careering,  galloping. 

Stallion  on  stallion  charging 
Westward,  to  the  horizon  ; 
But  in  the  midst  of  them 
Rides  Liberty  unbound. 

Her  tossing,  golden  hair 
Is  mingled  with  the  sea  of  manes; 
Her  voice  cries,  "On,  you  wild  ones, 
Stop  not  nor  falter!" 
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Out  of  ten  thousand  trenches 
A  million  weary  eyes 
Shall  see  her  pass  across  the  plains, 
And  cry,  "Come  faster!" 

A  million  starving  ones 

Shall  smile  at  her, 

Shall  stretch  out  their  cold  hands  to  her 

Before  they  die. 

A  million  broken  ones 
Shall  make  their  bodies 
The  pathway  for  her  feet; 

A  million  eager  ones 

Shall  leap  forth  from  their  trenches 

To  follow  her  command. 

Like  a  white  flame  that  gathers  force 
She  shall  fill  all  the  land 
With  song  of  victory. 

Like  the  great  flame  of  noon, 
She  shall  spread  out  her  wings ; 
And  grant  us  all  we  longed  for,  could  not  find, 
The  peace  surpassing  human  understanding. 
John  Gould  Fletcher 

March  16,  1917,  I.  IS  p.  m. 
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COMMENT 

DR.  PATTERSON  ON  RHYTHM 

RHYTHM — the  universality  of  the  principle,  its  sci- 
entific basis,  its  application  in  the  arts,  especially  in 
the  speech  arts — has  always  fascinated  me.  Of  course  it  is 
an  element  of  unalterable  law:  from  the  electron  to  the 
most  enormous  sun  in  space,  every  object  moves  rhythmically, 
in  vibrations  or  pulsations  or  orbits,  hastened  or  retarded 
between  incredible  extremes  of  slow  or  swift.  All  life  is 
governed  by  heart-beats,  and  the  arts  are  man's  effort  to 
respond  to  the  universal  impulse,  his  effort  to  create  move- 
ment in  time,  or  to  mark  off  color-rhythms  and  space  rhythms 
in  patterns  which  suggest  that  movement. 

From  childhood  I  have  groped  among  rhythms  strongly 
felt  but  difficult  to  analyze.  Many  of  them  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry — they  would  lead  us  far  afield;  but 
among  them  I  have  speculated  long  and  often  on  the  rhyth- 
mic laws  that  govern  verse,  prose,  and  speech — laws  which 
these  phenomena  of  human  utterance  can  not  escape.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  obvious  that  not  verse  alone  is  rhythmical,  but 
that  prose  also,  whether  on  the  page  or  the  tongue,  is  bound 
to  follow  the  universal  law,  is  set  to  a  pattern  of  time-inter- 
vals which  it  must  unconsciously  fulfil.  And  it  has  seemed 
to  me  strange  that  whereas  musical  notation  is,  in  effect,  a 
scientific  analysis — a  kind  of  picturing — of  the  rhythms  of 
music,  neither  verse  nor  prose  has  been  scientifically  pre- 
sented in  any  exact  system  of  notation.  Science,  which  has 
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been  speculating  during  the  past  century  in  almost  every 
other  direction,  had  apparently  neglected  to  investigate  lan- 
guage-rhythms— for  of  course  the  puerile  systems  of  verse- 
scansion  inherited  from  our  ancestors  are  as  unscientific  and 
out  of  date  as  pre-Galileo  astronomy. 

So  it  is  like  going  home  after  a  long  journey  to  read  The 
Rhythm  of  Prose,  by  Dr.  William  Morrison  Patterson  of 
the  English  department  of  Columbia  University,  published 
by  the  university  press — a  book  which  I  would  have  read  a 
year  ago  if  some  incorrigible  borrower  had  not  snatched  it 
out  of  reach  and  mind.  So  science  has  been  invading  at  last 
my  favorite  field;  indeed,  she  has  been  building  up,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  quite  a  bibliography  on  the  subject, 
while  I,  ignorant  of  the  German  language  and  of  journals 
of  psychology  and  philology,  have  been  groping  along  with 
only  Lanier's  Science  of  English  Verse  for  a  basis — a  book 
which  began  the  discussion  in  1880.  Dr.  Patterson,  fully 
informed  in  all  this  literature,  possesses  also  a  scientific  mind, 
and  scientific  instruments  for  making  photographic  and 
phonographic  records  of  the  human  voice  in  its  utterance  of 
both  verse  and  prose. 

I  am  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  those  sensitive  poetic 
souls  who  resent  this  intrusion  of  science.  The  truth  can 
do  no  harm,  and  in  this  case  it  must  do  incalculable  good  in 
the  enrichment  of  our  sense  of  rhythmic  values.  The  poet 
of  the  future,  discarding  the  wilful  empiricism  of  the  past 
and  proceeding  upon  exact  knowledge,  will  greatly  develop 
and  enrich  our  language-rhythms  just  as  music-rhythms  are 
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being  developed  and  enriched  by  composers  fully  educated  in 
their  art,  who  add  knowledge  and  training  to  that  primal 
impulse  of  heart  and  mind  which  we  call  genius.  The  poet 
hitherto  has  worked  in  the  dark,  or  at  least  in  a  shadow-land 
illumined  only  by  his  own  intuition.  Henceforth  science  will 
lend  her  lamp;  she  will  hand  him  the  laws  of  rhythm  just 
as  she  hands  to  the  painter  the  laws  of  light  and  color,  or 
to  the  architect  the  laws  of  proportion  and  stress. 

Dr.  Patterson  has  the  true  scientific  spirit;  without  preju- 
dice he  is  investigating  and  recording.  He  writes : 

I  laugh  at  the  way  that  some  of  my  readers  continue  to  size  me 
up — I  mean  those  who  object  to  "scientific"  investigation  of  our 
mental  processes.  They  seem  to  think  I  lack  "feeling,"  all  the 
time  that  I  am  bursting  with  it.  That's  why  I  am  trying  to  be 
slow  and  clear. 

He  records  his  pleasure  in  finding  at  least  one  poet  in 
sympathy  with  his  quest — and  I  am  sure  there  are  others. 
Indeed,  only  the  expense  of  journeys  to  New  York  has  kept 
the  present  editor  from  direct  co-operation.  He  writes : 

The  vigorous  and  attractive  personality  of  Miss  Amy  Lowell, 
who  has  recently  been  to  my  laboratory,  where  I  made  phonographic 
and  photographic  records  of  sections  of  her  "free  verse"  readings, 
has  warmed  me  up  to  a  desire,  more  burning  than  ever,  to 
straighten  out  the  psychological  facts  of  "vers  libre."  What  I  am 
after  is  the  truth,  and  the  proper  data  for  establishing  it.  Nothing 
is  more  encouraging  in  such  a  quest  than  to  find  Miss  Lowell,  of 
her  own  initiative,  wishing  to  cooperate  with  me  in  this  undertak- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  nothing  would  be  more  depressing  to  me 
than  to  be  considered  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
"new  poetry,"  whatever  may  turn  out  to  be  the  truth  about  its 
form.  In  any  case  I  insist  on  always  being  a  champion  of  the 
contemporary  and  the  vital,  at  the  expense  of  the  effete.  After 
all,  my  theory  of  rhythm  is  in  many  ways  a  radical  one,  and  what 
I  h*ve  in  the  back  of  my  head  as  the  development  of  it  is  still 
more  radical. 
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Long  life  to  these  researches!  Dr.  Patterson  has  made 
a  good  beginning,  and  I  read  his  book  with  complete  sym- 
pathy and  accord  except  when  he  tries  to  draw  with  more 
or  less  definiteness  a  line  between  the  rhythms  of  prose  and 
verse,  calling  the  former  "syncopated"  and  the  latter  "coin- 
cident"; or,  as  he  puts  it: 

Language  is  regarded  as  rhythmically  "prose"  so  long  as  synco- 
pation and  substitution  predominate  over  coincidence  between 
the  accented  syllables  and  an  under-unit  series  of  subjective  time- 
intervals.  When  coincidence  predominates,  language  is  rhythmically 
"verse." 

This  seems  to  me  an  effort  to  explain  a  difference  which 
does  not  exist.  I  wish  he  would  throw  all  such  distinctions 
into  the  scrap-heap,  where  the  old  metrical  distinctions — 
iambic,  trochaic,  dactyllic,  anapaestic,  etc. — must  be  thrown 
by  every  modern  mind,  not  because  they  are  entirely  false 
but  because  they  are  inexact,  and  are  moreover  inextricably 
associated  with  false  usage,  so  that  the  subject  of  poetic 
rhythms  requires  a  new  notation  and  nomenclature. 

I  find  syncopated  rhythms  in  verse — metrical  as  well  as 
free — and  coincident  rhythms  in  prose ;  and  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed and  diversified  study  of  the  subject  inclines  me  to 
say  that  no  absolute  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  rhythms 
of  verse  and  prose.  They  fade  into  each  other  by  gradations 
so  slight  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  If  we  confine  our  in- 
quiry to  English,  and  begin,  let  us  say,  with  the  sharply 
defined  iambics  and  systematized  caesuras  of  Pope,  we  glide 
unconsciously,  through  numerous  stages,  into  the  "freer" 
larger  rhythms  of  Shakespearean  or  Miltonic  blank  verse. 
From  these  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  varied  rhythms  of  the  best 
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free  verse;  from  these  but  another  step  to  the  finest  poetic 
prose  (the  Gettysburg  speech,  for  example).  The  next 
rhythmic  step  from  this  brings  us  to  more  conscious  oratory 
(Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  is  an  example),  and  from  this 
we  could  pass  gradually  toward  the  pitter-patter  rhythms  of 
common  journalese,  the  tum-te-tum  of  cheap  verse,  and  be- 
fore long  complete  the  circle  back  to  Pope  again. 

The  anapaests  of  Shelley  and  Swinburne,  the  carefully 
weighed  spondaic-dactyllics  of  Meredith,  would  fall  into 
the  circle  as  four-time  variations  of  a  pattern  usually  three- 
time  in  English  verse  but  accepting  four-time  more  readily 
in  prose.  And  the  various  lyric  forms  are  but  the  weav- 
ing of  closer  patterns. 

I  maintain  that  each  step  in  the  above  process  marks  a 
difference  of  degree  merely.  The  commonest  talk  or  jour- 
nalese falls  inevitably,  as  Sievers  says,  into  "sprech-takte,  or 
speech-bars,  with  a  tendency  to  equal  duration."  And  in 
the  greatest  poetry  ever  written  we  have  merely  this  same 
assembling  of  time-units,  only  they  are  more  adroitly  as- 
sembled and  grouped,  with  a  more  conscious  measuring  of 
syllables  and  weighing  of  stresses.  The  underlying  rhythmic 
principle  is  the  same,  I  repeat,  in  both  prose  and  verse. 

The  rhythmic  difference,  scientifically  speaking,  between 
verse  and  prose  is  rather,  I  should  say,  in  the  grouping  of 
time-units  (let  us  call  them  by  the  musical  term  bars) — 
rather  in  the  grouping  of  bars,  which  is  cadence,  than  in 
syncopation  or  coincidence  within  the  bar  itself.  In  verse, 
and  more  or  less  in  poetic  prose,  the  cadence  tends  to  return 
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upon  itself,  to  effect  what  Miss  Lowell  calls  a  "curve." 
It  is  the  sweep  of  this  secondary  rhythm  which  counts,  which 
makes  the  distinction  between  poetic  and  prose  rhythms. 
And  this  secondary  rhythm  is  no  more  "occult"  in  good  free 
verse  than  it  is  in  good  metrical  verse. 

Dr.  Patterson  talks  a  little  wildly,  I  think,  in  his  chap- 
ter headed  Vers  Libre.  Either  vers  libre  has  been  badly 
read  into  his  instruments — which  is  all  too  probable — or  he 
accepts  as  vers  libre  some  of  its  hopelessly  prosy  modern 
manifestations.  As  editor  of  this  magazine  I  sympathize 
with  him — hundreds  of  outpourings  of  chopped  prose,  quite 
innocent  of  poetic  cadence,  arrive  at  this  office  every  month, 
which,  if  rhythmically  analyzed,  would  indeed  give  one 
the  sensation  "of  a  jumping  back  and  forth  from  one  side 
of  the  fence  to  the  other."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss 
Lowell  will  continue  to  help  him  in  this  detail,  both  in 
selection  and  in  the  actual  readings  for  his  experiments; 
indeed,  he  admits  that  her  co-operation  has  been  a  valuable 
aid.  All  poets  should  assist  so  far  as  possible,  for  I  cannot 
over-emphasize  the  importance  of  these  investigations. 

As  a  student  of  the  rhythms  of  prose  Prof.  Patterson  is 
less  hampered  by  precedent,  by  out- worn  definitions  and  prej- 
udices ;  his  thought  moves  more  freely  and  is  therefore  more 
completely  illuminating.  If  he  will  only  go  a  step  further, 
and  cast  aside  all  the  old  impedimenta  of  the  empiric  and 
discredited  science  of  prosody,  he  will  start  afresh  in  his 
study  of  rhythms,  with  verse  claiming  no  "class,"  but  fight- 
ing for  precedence  on  the  same  basis  as  prose. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Prof.  Patterson's  book, 
and  the  above  remarks  on  the  subject,  concern  rhythms  alone, 
and  none  of  the  other  elements — emotion,  tone-color,  sound- 
quality,  etc. — which  unite  with  rhythm  to  make  up  poetic 
beauty,  and  to  assert  the  distinction  between  poetry  and 
prose.  H.  M. 

A   NOTE  ON  T.   S.   ELIOT'S   BOOK 

It  might  be  advisable  for  Mr.  Eliot  to  publish  a  fangless 
edition  of  Prufrock  and  Other  Observations  for  the  gentle 
reader  who  likes  his  literature,  like  breakfast  coffee  or  grape- 
fruit, sweetened.  A  mere  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
poems  would  help  a  little.  It  might  begin  with  La  Figlia 
che  Piange,  followed  perhaps  by  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady;  for 
the  gentle  reader,  in  his  eagerness  for  the  customary  bit  of 
sweets,  can  be  trusted  to  overlook  the  ungallantry,  the 
youthful  cruelty,  of  the  substance  of  the  Portrait.  It  may 
as  well  be  admitted  that  this  hardened  reviewer  cursed  the 
poet  in  his  mind  for  this  cruelty  while  reading  the  poem; 
and  just  when  he  was  ready  to  find  extenuating  circum- 
stances— the  usual  excuses  about  realism — out  came  this 
"drunken  helot"  (one  can  hardly  blame  the  good  English 
reviewer  whom  Ezra  Pound  quotes!)  with  that  ending.  It 
is  hard  to  get  over  this  ending  with  a  few  moments  of 
thought ;  it  wrenches  a  piece  of  life  at  the  roots. 

As  for  the  gentle  reader,  this  poem  could  be  followed  by 
the  lighter  ironies  of  Aunt  Nancy,  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  etc.  One  would  hardly  know  what  to  do  with 
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the  two  London  pieces.  Whistler  in  his  post-impressionistic 
English  studies — and  these  poems  are  not  entirely  unlike 
Whistler's  studies — had  the  advantage  of  his  more  static 
medium,  of  a  somewhat  more  romantic  temperament,  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  objects  he  painted  half-hid  their  ugli- 
ness under  shadows  and  the  haze  of  distance.  But  Eliot 
deals  with  life,  with  beings  and  things  who  live  and  move 
almost  nakedly  before  his  individual  mind's  eye — in  the 
darkness,  in  the  early  sunlight,  and  in  the  fog.  Whatever 
one  may  feel  about  sweetness  in  literature,  there  is  also  the 
word  honesty,  and  this  man  is  a  faithful  friend  of  the  objects 
he  portrays;  altogether  unlike  the  sentimentalist  who  really 
stabs  them  treacherously  in  the  back  while  pretending  affec- 
tion. M.  M. 

SEND    AMERICAN    POETS 

Why  not  send  poets  to  the  front?  Not  to  the  trenches, 
for  active  service,  where  many  of  them  now  are,  but  as 
official  government  agents  to  see  and  to  record  this  war 
for  future  generations?  The  newspaper  correspondent  has 
an  official  position;  there  are  official  camera  men,  official 
moving  picture  photographers;  why  not  poets  in  a  similar 
capacity?  As  a  matter  of  fact  Italy  has  D'Annunzio  at  the 
front;  John  Masefield  and  Rudyard  Kipling  have  visited 
western  and  eastern  fronts  and  published  their  impressions; 
why  not  American  poets?  It  is  true  that  both  Masefield  and 
Kipling  have  written  their  impressions  in  prose,  with  the 
exception  of  their  early  restrained  poems  on  the  war — the 
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poem  on  this  war  that  will  live  can  not  be  born  save  by  slow, 
gradual,  accumulative  process.  But  both  men,  in  their  prose, 
have  exhibited  a  sensitiveness  to  impressions  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  ordinary  correspondent;  they  have  given  us  more 
than  journalism. 

What  big  magazine  will  be  progressive  enough  to  send  an 
American  poet  to  the  front  as  an  accredited  correspondent? 
Mr.  Ring  Lardner  has  been  over  for  Collier's — I  wish  Col- 
lier s  would  send  Carl  Sandburg  or  Edgar  Lee  Masters  or 
Vachel  Lindsay  over! 

If  we  realized  sufficiently  the  importance  of  our  literary 
men,  our  literature  would  be  a  more  yital  and  intimate  part 
of  our  lives,  and  it  would  be  increasingly  virile.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  our  poetry  is  now  in  closer  touch  with  our  lives 
than  any  other  form  of  native  art.  A.  C.  H. 

REVIEWS 


Al  Que  Quiere!  by  William  Carlos  Williams.  Four  Seas  Co. 
As  preface  to  these  poems  the  publishers  have  been,  I 
think,  foolish  in  dealing  the  "gentle  reader,"  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  him,  a  kind  of  blow  over  the  head.  They 
advertise  the  book  as  "brutally  powerful"  and  "scornfully 
crude."  They  intimidate  one  with  the  magnificent  news  that 
Mr.  Williams  "doesn't  give  a  damn  for  your  opinion"  and 
that  "his  opinion  of  you  is  more  important  than  your  opinion 
of  him."  They  end  by  "venturing  to  predict  that  the  poets 
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of  the  future  will  dig  here  for  material  as  the  poets  of  today 
dig  in  Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass.  In  passing,  what  base- 
ness these  pretty  publishers  impute  to  the  poets — the  deprav- 
ity of  the  apache  off  to  the  battle-field  for  all  detachable 
property ! 

It  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Williams'  indifference  should 
have  extended  quite  to  this  introduction.  Just  a  slight 
remonstrative  damn  might  have  escaped  him,  to  save  a  de- 
lightful volume  from  a  foreword  that  hangs  too  oppressively 
over  it,  and  deprives  one  of  intrinsic  pleasure  in  the  poems. 
Unavoidably  they  appear  for  judgment  in  the  heavy  light 
of  this  challenge;  which  has  the  further  fault  of  being  mis- 
leading. 

One  would  expect  to  find  in  Al  Que  Quiere,  despite  its 
brief  number  of  pages,  a  veritable  tour  de  force,  a  kind  of 
poetic  Woolworth  Building,  massing  magnificently  on  the 
horizon,  but  to  the  closer  eye  perhaps  inexpressive,  harsh, 
from  sheer  neglect  of  detail.  One  looks  in  vain,  however, 
for  enormous  violent  shapes,  and  finds  instead  poetry  of  the 
sparer,  more  meticulous  sort — at  its  best  fibrous,  marvelously 
observant,  delicate,  haunting;  then  at  moments  stilted,  con- 
fused, obtuse.  Many  of  the  poems  concern  themselves  with 
pure  sensation ;  again  they  seem  doctrinal  in  character,  truth 
in  compact  form,  often  most  deftly  handled: 

Love  is  so  precious, 

my   townspeople, 

that  if  I  were  you  I  would 

have  it  under  lock  and  key — 

like  the  air  or  the  Atlantic  or 

like  poetry! 
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But  at  times  more  vulnerable,  sententious  even: 

Meanwhile, 

the  old  man  who  goes  about 
gathering  dog-lime 
walks   in   the   gutter 
without   looking  up, 
and  his  tread 
is  more  majestic  than 
that  of  the  Episcopal  minister 
approaching  the  pulpit 
of  a  Sunday. 

These  things 
astonish  me  beyond  words. 

Very  charming,  but  why  this  feigned  astonishment,  when 
obviously  rain  and  wind  would  contribute  to  majesty  more 
than  divinity  schools?  One  should,  however,  let  that  pass, 
for  usually  Mr.  Williams  is  at  great  pains  to  be  authentic. 
He  leans  far  out,  in  fact,  to  capture  in  some  snare  of  words 
those  more  intricate  sensations  that  nearly  baffle  expression; 
and  often  he  succeeds.  Trees,  for  example,  save  for  too 
easy  an  adverb  in  the  third  line,  seems  a  feat  of  accuracy. 

And  when  he  has  failed  in  this  quest  for  the  precise 
thought,  the  elusive  difficult  detail,  when  his  verse  lacks 
content  or  suppleness,  it  is  rarely  through  semblance  of  care- 
lessness. He  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  the  conscience  of  the 
great  artist,  only  as  yet  to  lack  the  supreme  ease.  His  very 
failures  contradict  the  qualities  indicated  in  the  foreword. 
Not  untrammelled  enough  to  give  any  consecutive  impres- 
sion of  power,  he  is  too  punctilious  to  be  thought  of  as 
brutal,  too  scrupulous  to  be  often  crude.  His  concern,  one 
feels,  has  been  at  least  to  keep  intact  the  complexion  of  the 
poem.  The  most  unwilling  words  have  been  brought  to- 
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gether  and  touched  up  with  the  cosmetics  of  style,  until 
often  they  possess  that  air  of  greater  distinction  which  ugli- 
ness has  over  prettiness.  Only  occasionally  does  he  drop 
his  devices,  as  in  the  final  section  of  January  Morning,  or 
seem  to  relax  as  in  Ballet  Russe;  when  one  gets  the  shock 
of  a  bad  nut  among  many  more  difficult  to  get  at,  perhaps, 
but  palatable.  For  the  most  part  his  reverence  for  tone  is 
unremitting,  and  his  reward  frequent.  Observe  the  lovely 
bloom  of  a  poem  like  this : 

I  know  only  the  bare  rocks  of  today. 

In  these  lies  my  brown  sea-weed — 

green  quartz  veins  bent  through  the  wet  shale; 

in  these  lie  my  pools  left  by  the  tide — 

quiet,  forgetting  waves; 

on  these  stiffen  white  star-fish; 

on  these  I  slip  bare-footed! 

Whispers  of  the  fishy  air  touch  my  body; 

"Sisters,"  I  say  to  them. 

Not  many  of  the  poems  seek  quite  this  fluid  beauty.  Their 
virtue  lies  rather  in  the  native  weathered  quality  of  the 
words,  like  that  of  stones  in  untouched  places;  and  they 
have  the  same  fragmentary  strength.  They  give  at  moments 
the  effect  of  hardness,  of  fine  reality;  but  when  the  thought 
becomes  too  bold,  too  intricate  or  too  emotional  to  manage 
prettily,  evidently  rather  than  mar  the  surface  of  the  poem 
Mr.  Williams  has  resorted  to  the  obscure  and  the  cryptic. 
This  refuge  of  course  has  just  now  the  virtue  or  the  vice, 
as  one  looks  at  it,  of  being  distinctly  the  fashion.  Writers 
are  "doing  it"  this  season,  and  Al  Que  Quiere  doubtless 
will  strengthen  the  inclination.  But  no  matter  how  sparse 
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or  veiled,  certainly  the  design  should  never  be  broken  or 
blurred;  and  poems  like  M.  B.  and  Keller  Gegen  Dom  are,  I 
think,  insecurely  elliptical.  Virtue,  possibly  by  the  same 
token,  becomes  confused  and  ill  at  ease;  though  the  first 
strophe  is  keen  beyond  most  of  the  book. 

Sometimes  perhaps  Mr.  Williams  suffers  from  the  curse 
of  self -consciousness.  He  allows  one,  for  example,  to  fall 
under  the  spell  of  heavy  fragrant  music  like  this: 

None  has  dipped  his  hand 

in  the  black  waters  of  the  sky 

nor  picked  the  yellow  lilies 

that  sway  on  their  clear  stems, 

and  no  tree  has  waited 

long  enough  nor  still  enough 

to  touch  fingers  with  the  moon. 

Then  as  if  suddenly  aware  of  too  solemn  a  face,  he  changes 
brusquely  to  a  lighter  key,  and  the  end  is  all  too  arch : 

I  looked  and  there  were  little  frogs 
with  puffed  out  throats, 
singing  in  the  slime. 

Yet  if  these  poems  do  not  give  the  impression  of  titanic 
power  or  of  consistent  mastery,  they  offer  certainly  a  fine 
assortment.  There  is  hardly  a  poem  that  somewhere  has 
not  edge  and  poignancy;  and  there  are  very  few  in  which 
certain  lines,  certain  words,  do  not  graze  one  with  the  wings 
of  reality.  More  than  a  dozen  one  is  tempted  to  quote  as 
complete  and  without  flaw.  One  of  these,  Chickory  and 
Daisies,  seems  to  indicate  the  very  task  Mr.  Williams  had 
set  himself: 

Lift  your  flowers 
on  bitter  stems, 
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chickory  I 

Lift  them  up 

out  of  the  scorched  ground! 

Bear  no  foliage 

but  give  yourself 

wholly  to  that! 

Strain  under  them 

you  bitter  stems 

that  no  beast  eats — 

and  scorn  greyness! 

Into  the  heat  with  them: 

cool! 

luxuriant !  sky-blue ! 

The  earth  cracks  and 

is  shriveled  up; 

the  wind  moans  piteously; 

the  sky  goes  out 

if  you  should  fail. 

Whatever  the  intention  A I  Que  Quiere  does  give  the  sense 
of  a  small  garden  induced  to  grow  in  unlikely  surround- 
ings: on  the  whole  so  deep-rooted  that  its  bloom  should 
last  a  long  time,  so  native  that  very  likely  meaner  poets  will 
come  to  pick  what  they  can;  some  of  the  blossoms  rare  and 
perfect,  others  more  like  those  bright  hardy  flowers  that 
bloom  in  high  places  above  timber-line. 

One  poem,  To  a  Solitary  Disciple,  especially  from  its 
twelfth  line  onward,  has  ease  and  elegance  above  the  rest, 
rearing  itself  on  a  tough  tenuous  stem  to  the  single  freedom 
of  the  last  lines: 

Observe 

the  jasmine  lightness 

of  the  moon. 

Dorothy  Dudley 
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REFUGE   FROM   WAR 

Reverie:  A  Little  Book  of  Poems  for  H.  D.f  by  Richard 
Aldington.  The  Clerk's  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (Lim- 
ited Edition.) 

An  American  soldier  now  in  France  writes,  in  acknowl- 
edging a  copy  of  The  New  Poetry : 

Certain  poems,  like  the  Choricos  of  Aldington,  have  shuddered 
with  me  along  night  roads,  and  through  their  bold  beauty  have 
saved  me  from  terror  at  moments  when  one  of  the  great  shocks 
— the  explosion  of  an  enemy  shell,  the  sudden  presence  of  pain 
or  awful  agony,  the  nearness  of  death — fell  without  preface  upon 
me. 

I  remember  once  particularly,  in  the  drab  light  of  a  cloudy 
dawning,  when  I  saw  near .  the  edge  of  a  road  a  poilu  quietly 
lying.  I  should  have  fainted,  I  think,  from  the  sheer  tragedy  of 
the  incident,  had  I  not  heard,  singing  in  my  head,  Aldington's 
invocation  to  death. 

Such  a  letter  proves,  more  sharply  than  any  review,  the 
value  of  a  poet's  work.  No  later  lyric  by  Aldington  can 
ever  dim  the  Greek-marble-like  beauty  of  Choricos,  but 
neither  can  that  poem  dim  the  more  tender  and  human  beauty 
of  Reverie.  The  contrast  of  moods  in  the  two  poems  bridges 
the  gulf  between  youth  and  manhood.  Choricos,  which  was 
first  printed  over  five  years  ago  in  the  second  number  of 
POETRY,  was  written  while  the  poet  was  still  in  his  teens. 
It  presents  the  feeling  of  adolescence,  that  high  and  imper- 
sonal exaltation  not  uncommon  when  noble  youth  confronts 
the  thought  of  death : 

Thou  art  the  silence  of  beauty, 
And  we  look  no  more  for  the  morning; 
We  yearn  no  more  for  the  sun, 
Since  with  thy  white  hands, 
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Death, 

Thou  crownest  us  with  the  pallid  chaplets, 

The  slim  colorless  poppies 

Which  in  thy  garden  alone 

Softly   thou   gatherest. 

Since  writing  it,  the  poet  has  experienced  love  and  war — 
love  at  its  highest,  war  at  its  most  terrible.  He  has  com- 
passed life,  from  extreme  to  extreme,  and  after  that  there 
is  no  longer  question  of  youth  or  age — life  moves  in  the 
larger  rhythms  of  eternity. 

All  men  love  for  a  flash,  a  day, 

As  I  love  now, 

But  all  men  do  not  always  love  so  long 

Nor  find  in  love  the  excuse  for  life, 

The  sanction  for  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Not  far  away  as  I  now  write 

The  guns  are  beating  madly  upon  the  still  air 

With  sudden  rapid  blows  of  sound, 

And  men  die  with  the  quiet  sun  above  them 

And  horror  and  pain  and  noise  upon  earth. 

To-morrow,  maybe,  I  shall  be  one  of  them, 

One  in  a  vast  field  of  dead  men, 

Unburied,  or  buried  hastily,  callously. 

But  for  ever  and  for  ever, 

In  the  fair  land  I  have  built  up 

From  the  dreams  of  my  love, 

We  two  are  together,  she  bending  by  the  pale  flower 

And  I  beside  her: 

We  two  together  in  a  land  of  quiet 

Inviolable  behind  the  walls  of  death. 

This  tiny  book  of  nine  brief  poems  contains  "no  murmur 
against  Fate."  The  poet  accepts  war,  as  he  might  accept 
a  cyclone,  in  anguish  and  bitterness  of  spirit  but  without 
revolt.  He  feels  no  elan,  no  conviction  of  war's  necessity 
or  righteousness,  but  he  takes  his  place  in  the  ranks  and  does 
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his  part  with  a  grim  and  resolute  stoicism.  And  out  of  his 
despair,  out  of  his  hunger  for  beauty,  comes  a  lyric  note 
clearer  and  richer  than  anything  we  have  heard  from  him 
since  those  earliest  poems,  and  an  exaltation  of  spirit  as  noble 
and  impassioned  as  in  that  votive  moment  of  his  youth — as 
noble  and  impassioned,  and  perhaps  more  humane. 

We  are  of  those  that  Dante  saw 

Glad,   for  love's  sake,   among  the  flames  of  hell, 

Outdaring  with  a  kiss  all-powerful  wrath; 

For  we  have  passed  athwart  a  fiercer  hell, 

Through  gloomier,  more  desperate  circles 

Than  ever  Dante  dreamed: 

And  yet  love  kept  up  glad. 

H.  M.. 

REFLECTED   FOLK-LORE 

Old  Christmas  and  Other  Kentucky  Tales  in  Verse,  by 
William  Aspenwall  Bradley.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The  Kentucky  mountains,  rich  as  they  are  in  folk-lore, 
should  be  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  poets.  Old  Scotch- 
English  ballads  persist  there  in  such  root  forms  as  the  Fuller 
sisters  have  not  been  able  to  find  even  in  the  remote  parts  of 
England;  and  there  persist  also  old-world  legends  and  tra- 
ditions. The  people  speak  a  quaint  English,  fresher  than 
that  used  in  the  slang-ridden  present-day  world,  an  English 
often  reminiscent  of  the  Elizabethans.  And  they  still  indulge 
in  romantic  blood  feuds. 

Out  of  this  material  Mr.  Bradley  has  made  a  series  of 
story  poems,  dealing  often  with  real  people  and  incidents 
that  have  actually  happened.  The  task  he  has  set  himself 
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was  difficult,  no  doubt,  and  many  of  his  narratives  arouse  in 
the  mind  a  protest  They  are  too  much  modernized, 
smoothed  over,  and  fitted  to  too  hard  a  measure.  The  in- 
digenous quality,  the  mountain  flavor,  is  dulled  in  the  proc- 
ess; the  poems  cease  to  be  folk-lore  and  don't  quite  attain 
to  being  modern  poetry.  One  longs  to  take  the  stuff  straight, 
or  at  least  with  a  stronger  flavor  of  its  native  wildness. 

But  now  and  then  the  stark  simplicity  of  his  theme  im- 
poses its  commands.  Poems  like  the  last  in  the  book,  At 
Parting,  and  the  Cumberland  ballad  Will  Warner,  reduce 
life  to  their  simplest  mountain  terms,  so  to  speak;  the  for- 
mer to  terms  of  quiet  beauty,  the  latter  to  terms  of  primi- 
tive violence.  We  quote  part  of  the  ballad : 

Shot  in  the  back  in  the  courthouse  square 

By  a  dog  of  a  Darrell  skulking  there, 

Will  Warner  staggered   and  clutched  the   air. 


Near  to  his  death,  and  his  heart  grew  gray. 
Each  of  his  brothers  had  passed  this  way: 
He  had  paid  their  score — who  now  would  pay? 


Still,  as  he  pondered  the  unpaid  score, 

He  saw  his  mother  who  stood  in  the  door — 

As  she  had  stood  there  thrice  before. 

Sombre  and  silent,  no  word  she  said, 

But  drew   the  covers  down  on  the  bed 

That  had  held  the  living  and  held  the  dead. 

No  word  she  said,  but  on  cat's  feet  crept 
Through  the  firelit  room  where  her  watch  she  kept 
O'er  her  baby,  her  least  one,  who  woke  and  slept. 

Woke,  then  slept  but  to  wake  again; 

Slept  with   the   weakness,   woke   with   the   pain — 

And  a  bee  that  buzzed  and  boomed  in  his  brain. 
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And  only  once  from  his  lips  came  a  cry. 
"Aw,  Will,   quit  that!     If  ye've   got  to   die, 
Die   like   a  Warner!"  with  flashing   eye 

Flung  his  mother.     Ere  night  she  had  laid  him  straight, 
And  all  on  her  shoulders  had  borne  his  weight 
Up  the  steep  hillside,  to  the  grave-house  gate. 

She  bore  him  up  and  she  dug  him  deep, 
And  left  him  alone  in  the  earth  to  sleep; 
Then   stumbled    back  to  the    shack — to   weep. 

One  regrets  such  things  as  the  o'er  and  ere  and  all  on, 
which  belong  neither  to  modern  speech  nor  to  the  "pristine 
freshness  and  simplicity"  which  the  poet,  in  his  preface, 
admires  in  the  mountaineer's  somewhat  archaic  diction.  In- 
deed, we  long  throughout  the  book  for  more  of  the  authentic 
racy  flavor  of  their  talk — if  not  dialect,  which  Mr.  Bradley 
has  "not  attempted  to  render  with  any  literalness,"  then  a 
certain  quality  inherited,  we  are  told,  from  Elizabethan 
English.  But  at  least  these  ballads — a  few  of  them — give 
us  a  sharp  impression  of  the  morale,  the  life,  of  those  ma- 
rooned groups  whom  the  modern  current  has  passed  by. 

s.w. 

JEAN  DE  BOSSCHERE'S  POEMS 

The  Closed  Door,  by  Jean  de  Bosschere :  Illustrated  by  the 
author.  With  a  Translation  by  F.  S.  Flint  and  an  In- 
troduction by  May  Sinclair.  John  Lane,  London  and 
New  York. 

This  Frenchman,  like  certain  modern  poets  of  our  own 
language,  sees  the  characteristics,  as  of  individual  life,  which 
lurk  in  inanimate  objects  and  even  in  situations,  as  well  as 
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in  living  beings.  He  feels  what  might  be  called  the  soul 
of  these.  This  form  of  vision  is  perhaps  mysticism,  but  it 
is  entirely  apart  from,  though  not  contradictory  to,  the- 
ological mysticism.  To  one  with  a  developed  sensitiveness 
this  form  of  individuality  is  a  thing  as  real — in  this  world 
of  illusions— as  material  appearances  are.  Much  of  Har- 
old Monro's  poetry  is  on  this  theme,  and  one  may  trace 
it  in  some  poems  of  H.  D.,  of  Pound,  Eliot,  and  others. 
One  can  find  a  slight  similarity  between  Amy  Lowell  and 
Jean  de*Bosschere  in  the  exaggerated  form  of  the  expres- 
sion of  their  vision,  though  there  is  a  heat  and  an  artistic 
self-abnegation  in  the  French  poet  which  Miss  Lowell 
does  not  attain,  perhaps  does  not  wish  to  attain. 

Homere  Mare,  for  example,  is  a  story-poem  about  the 
attachment  of  the  human  soul  to  the  souls  of  his  surround- 
ings, and  its  estrangement  from  them.  It  has  the  serene, 
subdued  beauty  of  a  sunny  pebbled  road  through  a  fair  coun- 
try. 

U  Off  re  de  Plebs  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  poem 
in  the  volume — one  can  hardly  over-praise  its  peculiar  beauty. 
The  subject  is  sympathetic  with  the  poet's  temperament,  and 
its  gloom  and  playfulness  express  a  depth  of  sensitiveness 
rarely  reached.  It  is  the  perfect  image  of  a  mood — desire 
for  solitude;  and  in  spite  of  wistfulness  it  has  no  trace  of 
sentimentality : 

Je  veux  qu'il  ait  un  Dieu! 

Et  qu'il  brule  en  sacrifices  toutes  ses  amours 

Et  ses  maisons; 

Et  que,  pour  moi,  son  esprit  prenne 
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La  robe  des  moines 

Close  comme  la  peau  des  grenouilles. 

Je  veux  qu'il  ait  un  Dieu! 

II  faut  que  cela  soit  moi.    .    .    . 


And: 


Je  ne  veux  pas  d'un  coeur  qui  ait  aime; 
Je  ne  veux  d'un  ami  qui  sera  heretique. 
II  y  a  la  chair  et  le  diable  de  Pesprit. 
II  y  a  les  arbres  et  aussi  les  parfums; 
II  y  a  des  ombres,  des  souvenirs ; 
II  y  a  des  images,  des  reves, 
Et  il  y  a  1'espoir 
Et  la  douleur. 

Ulysse  Bdtit  son  Lit  is  the  expression  of  an  individual 
soul  in  a  small  or  large  village — it  might  be  in  France,  Ar- 
gentina, or  America,  for  it  is  everywhere  the  same.  The 
poem  is  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  pettiness  of  the  village 
spirit,  which  in  this  case  resented  a  man's  way  of  "building" 
his  bed !  God  help  these  bed-builders  of  France,  Argentina, 
or  America! 

The  latter  parts  of  the  volume  express  more  personal 
emotions  and  are  less  unlike  the  work  of  other  poets.  The 
themes  of  Doutes,  Gridale,  Verger,  La  Promesse  du  Merle, 
have  been  treated  in  poetry  in  various  forms.  Doutes  and 
Gridale  are  in  places  rhetorical,  but  always  lit  with  a  weird 
and  sometimes  quaint  fire  which  is  the  poet's  own.  Parts 
of  them  form  complete  poems,  like  these  about  his  father 
and  mother  from  Doutes: 

II  fumait  sa  pipe  avec  integrite. 

On  se  collait  pres  de  lui 

Pour  tirer  par  le  nez  son  odeur  d'homme. 
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Et  la  mere  etait  le  pain  et  le  beurre, 
La  rosee  froide  de  six  heures,  et  la  cerise, 
Les  draps  blancs  au  reseda, 
Et  le  rond  chaud  des  levres  sur  la  joue. 

In  La  Promesse  du  Merle  the  sombreness  is  relieved  by 
the  lightness  of  touch: 

Ce  n'est  pas  tier  de  finir 

Ton  jours  a  moitie !    .    .    . 

De  jeter  trois  notes  de  feu 

Qui  ouvrent  le  coeur  fane 

Avec  des  ezardes  de  faim  et  de  soif. 

In  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  others,  the  poetic 
height  and  depth  of  the  emotion  sometimes  appear  strained, 
but  that  depends  on  the  temperament  and  even  on  the  mood 
of  the  reader. 

In  the  illustrations  one  can  find  the  influence  of  Kandin- 
sky's  black-and-white — haunting  patterns  often  like  spilled 
and  partly  dried  water.  Also  there  may  be  a  suggestion  of 
Alfred  Kubin — compare  for  instance  Kubin's  illustrations 
to  his  romance  with  De  Bosschere's  at  the  end  of  Doutes. 
He  is  trying  to  escape  Beardsley,  and  usually  succeeds — 
indeed,  he  is  on  the  whole  self -expressive.  One  wishes 
that  our  American  illustrators  would  give  us,  as  intimately 
as  these  men,  their  own  happy  or  sombre  individualities. 

The  translation  is  too  servile,  and  lacks  charm,  espe- 
cially toward  the  end  of  the  book.  But  printing  the 
French  and  English  versions  on  opposite  pages  is  too  severe 
a  test  for  any  translator.  M.  M. 
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ERODING,  CLASSIC  AND  FUTURIST 

Gustaf  Eroding — Selected  Poems,  translated  from  the  Swed- 
ish, with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Wharton  Stork. 
Macmillan  Co. 

It  is  the  tragic  fate  of  great  poets  of  a  small  nation,  to 
remain  strangers  to  the  world  outside  their  own  country. 

On  the  other  hand  this  tends  to  strengthen  the  intimate 
bond  beween  the  poet,  writing  in  a  little  known  language, 
and  his  reader,  whose  feeling  of  pride  in  the  ownership  of 
treasures  open  only  to  him,  is  however  mingled  with  re- 
gret that  these  can  not  be  widely  appraised  at  their  true 
worth. 

To  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  with  any  other  Swedish 
poet  of  rank,  this  is  the  case  of  Gustaf  Eroding.  A  great 
universal  genius,  a  profound  thinker  and  philosopher,  he  has 
chosen  for  the  expression  of  his  personality  a  form  which 
has  immeasurably  enriched  the  Swedish  language  in  poetic 
beauty;  but  to  the  world  at  large  no  interpretation,  worthy 
of  the  indescribable  charm  of  his  original  art,  has  as  yet 
been  given. 

Mr.  Charles  Wharton  Stork's  effort  to  translate  into  Eng- 
lish some  of  his  more  popular  poems,  may  be  the  result  of 
very  good  intentions  and  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  poet, 
but  it  does  not  give  us  Gustaf  Eroding.  Any  one  of  Rob- 
ert Burns'  simple  little  masterpieces  will  better  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  singing  rhythmic  perfection  in  his  youthful 
songs.  These  are  written  in  the  dialect  of  his  native  prov- 
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ince,  Warmland,  whch  has  been  the  birthplace  of  so  many 
of  Sweden's  most  famous  writers,  and  holds  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  like  that  of  Normandie  with  the  French. 

The  close  inter-action  between  Froding's  tragic  life  and 
his  poetry  becomes  more  manifest  as  his  creative  development 
broadens.  Gloomy  brooding,  foreboding  the  threatening 
spectre  of  insanity,  to  which  he  at  last  wholly  succumbed, 
permeates  the  work  of  his  later  years. 

It  seems  a  pity,  and  shows  lack  of  balanced  judgment, 
that  Mr.  Stork,  among  several  comparatively  harmless  trans- 
lations, should  have  tried  his  hand  at  the  magnificent  poem 
A  Dream  of  the  Orient.  With  such  a  task  a  born  poet 
would  be  put  to  a  crucial  test.  Froding  always  handles 
the  subject  of  sex-relation  with  absolute  and  open  honesty, 
but  in  none  of  his  other  poems  is  physical  love  pictured  in 
such  courageous  defiance  of  all  old  hide-and-seek  traditions. 
So  humanly  appealing  is  the  natural  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  the  poem's  conception  that  its  frankness  does  not  even 
astound. 

There  is  more  promise  of  an  adequate  translator  in  Pro- 
fessor Axel  Johan  Upvall,  of  Clark  College,  who  tried  his 
hand  at  Froding  in  the  Poetry  Journal  of  February,  1916. 

It  may  sound  contradictory  to  assert  that  Froding,  who 
died  in  1911,  and  who  already  in  his  life-time  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  classic,  is  an  exceedingly  modern  poet.  And 
yet  each  re-reading  of  his  works  brings  to  me  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  receiving  something  fresh  and  new.  He 
played  with  rhyme  and  meter,  with  rhythm  and  style, 
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stamped  new  words,  neglected  ancient  and  modern  laws  in 
poetry,  but  his  form  of  expression  is  that  of  the  masters. 

Svea  Bern  hard 

OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

A   MODERN    FRENCH    ANTHOLOGY 

The  Little  Review,  with  Ezra  Pound  as  its  spokesman, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  America  can  no  longer 
conduct  its  intellectual  affairs  on  a  monolingual  basis.  It 
proposes  to  print  criticism  of  current  French  literature  as 
well  as  English,  and  for  a  starter  devotes  its  February  num- 
ber to  an  anthology  of  modern — that  is,  post-Gautier — 
French  poetry. 

It  isn't  often  that  one  can  get  such  an  anthology  at  the 
price  of  a  magazine,  nor  for  that  matter  at  any  price,  since 
the  anthology  fever  has  not  hit  the  French  publishers  quite 
as  it  has  the  American.  And  Mr.  Pound's  selection  is  a  lit- 
tle more  than  an  anthology.  In  compiling  it,  he  found 
that  the  poets  and  heirs  who  would  have  to  be  consulted 
for  permission  to  reprint,  were  so  scattered  by  the  war  that 
he  would  save  time  by  embedding  the  anthology  in  an  arti- 
cle. The  result  is  a  running  commentary,  now  facetious, 
now  important,  always  contradictory;  as  if  to  give  the 
reader  a  number  of  opinions  to  choose  from,  but  not  allow- 
ing him  to  leave  any  poem  without  one. 

The  poems  themselves  make  a  substantial  enough  showing 
to  tempt  the  reader  into  generalizations  on  the  difference 
between  modern  poets  here  and  in  France.  The  explorations 
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of  the  French  poets  seem  less  geographical,  less  external, 
more  speculative.  Au  Cabaret  Vert^  of  Rimbaud,  to  be  sure 
has  local  color — 

Depuis  huit  jours,  j'avais  dechire  mes  bottines 
Aux  cailloux  des  chemins — 

but  even  so,  the  more,  characteristic  explorations  are  found 
in  such  a  poem  as  his  Chercheuses  de  Poux,  a  very  daring, 
very  beautiful  adventure  into  child  psychology,  without  the 
sentimentalization  that  usually  accompanies  any  thought 
about  children  over  here;  or  in  La  Rapsode  Foraine  of  Cor- 
biere,  which  explores  folk  religion.  In  general  it  seems  as 
if  poetry  in  French  and  English,  in  spite  of  the  gradual 
rapprochement  of  the  three  nations  since  Napoleon,  were 
never  farther  apart  than  now.  With  Byron  and  Alfred  de 
Musset  they  were  still  within  shouting  distance,  and  so  too, 
though  by  direct  importation,  with  Swinburne  and  Gautier. 
But  here  are  poems  which  would  never  tempt  the  translator. 
However,  as  Mr.  Pound  says,  he  has  intentionally  chosen  the 
things  that  would  sound  freshest  to  us,  omitting  the  Par- 
nassians for  instance,  of  whom  he  says  we  have  plenty  our- 
selves, leaving  Gautier,  Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  Verlaine, 
Samain,  Heredia,  to  be  read  in  volumes.  He  includes  La- 
forgue,  Corbiere,  Rimbaud,  de  Gourmont,  de  Regnier,  Ver- 
haeren,  Tailhade,  Jammes,  Moreas,  Spire,  Vildrac,  Remains 
— a  characteristically  random  list.  For  though  he  has  read 
other  poets  and  would  like  very  much  their  friendship  the 
next  time  he  goes  to  Paris,  he  insists  that  there  are  bad 
poets  in  French  as  well  as  in  English.  S.  W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

A  CONFESSION 

Dear  Editor:  At  last  a  guilty  conscience  brings  me  to 
my  metaphorical  knees.  I  have  a  confession  to  make. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  went  West,  about  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  my  first  little  book,  I  was  happy  in 
the  thought  that  you  had  spoken  a  kindly  word  or  two 
about  it.  But  about  that  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
living  through  many  personal  sorrows  and  anxieties,  I  ceased 
to  write  well  and  began  to  write  very  badly.  I  didn't  al- 
ways know  it.  Worse,  I  sent  the  stuff  to  editors.  Still 
worse,  I  sent  it  to  you.  You  wisely  returned  it.  I  kept 
on — that  was  worst  of  all.  After  a  while  you  probably 
thought,  when  you  did  think  about  me,  that  I  would  never 
again  write  anything  worth  printing.  But  later,  partly  as 
the  result  of  a  wonderful  trip  in  Oregon  with  my  hus- 
band, which  was  a  much  needed  rest  and  change,  I  began 
to  write  again,  in  a  new  vein,  poems  that  very  few  people 
would  have  recognized  as  mine.  I  had  had  a  new  experi- 
ence and  it  made  new  poems  for  me,  a  series  of  them.  I 
wanted  to  send  them  to  you  and  have  you  read  them  with- 
out any  of  the  psychology  of  my  several  failures  mixed  into 
the  consideration  of  them.  So,  for  my  own  soul's  sake,  and 
not  from  any  desire  to  play  tricks  on  you,  I  sold  you  four  un- 
der a  pen  name.  The  secret  is  likely  to  leak  out  soon,  so  I 
want  you  to  hear  from  me,  at  once,  that  I  am  Harley 
Graves!  Marguerite  Wilkinson 
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Mr.  John  Gould  Fletcher,  author  of  Irradiations  and  Goblins  and 
Pagodas  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  A 
native  of  Arkansas  and  a  cosmopolite  by  travel  and  training,  he  is 
living  at  present  in  England. 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  who  is  now  in  the  British  army,  is  the 
author  of  numerous  novels  and  other  works  in  prose,  and  of  Col- 
lected Poems  (Max  Goschen),  Antwerp  (Poetry  Bookshop)  and  the 
beautiful  poem  On  Heaven,  which  has  never  been  reprinted  from 
POETRY  of  June,  1914.  (We  still  have  copies  of  this  number,  which 
may  be  ordered  at  the  original  price.)  Violet  Hunt,  who  is  Mrs. 
Hueffer,  has  also  appeared  in  POETRY. 

Mr.  Clement  Wood,  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  Glad  of  Earth 
(Lawrence  Gomme). 

Sara  Teasdale  (Mrs.  Ernst  Filsinger),  now  resident  in  New 
York,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  of  verse,  among  them 
Rivers  to  the  Sea  and  the  recently  published  Love  Songs  (Mac- 
millan  Co.). 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert  (Mrs.  Otto  S.),  of  Moline,  111.,  has  not 
yet  published  a  volume.  Ditto  Mr.  Richard  Hunt,  of  Boston.  Both 
have  contributed  verse  to  POETRY  and  other  magazines. 

Two  poets  are  new  to  our  readers: 

Miss  Rose  Henderson,  a  native  of  Iowa,  divides  her  time  between 
New  York  and  Silver  City,  N.  M.,  writing  for  a  number  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

Miss  Isabel  McKinney  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Normal  School,  at  Charleston,  111. 

The  poems  by  the  editor  were  written  a  year  ago  during  a  sojourn 
at  Tryon,  N.  C.,  where  the  spring  came  in  with  more  abundant  color 
and  a  greater  variety  of  foliage  and  flowers  than  had  ever  before 
entered  into  her  experience. 

We  are  disposing  of  our  surplus  stock  of  back  numbers  of  POETRV. 
Of  certain  numbers  we  have  quite  a  large  excess,  of  others  none 
beyond  our  reserve.  We  are  sending  sets  of  such  numbers  as  we  can 
spare — nearly  forty  in  all — to  the  various  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
camps,  encouraged  by  a  number  of  letters  from  young  men  in  the 
army  here  and  abroad  expressing  their  need  and  love  of  modern 
poetry  and  of  the  magazine. 

We  have  a  few  such  sets  left  which  we  are  willing  to  give 
away — so  long  as  they  last — to  any  poet  in  our  "accepted"  list,  or  any 
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library  or  club  group,  who  will  send  us  one  dollar  to  pay  for  express- 
age  and  packing. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  sell  any  back  number  of  POETRY  at  the 
regular  price,  except  the  following: 

Nov.,  1912:  a  few  copies  left  at  fifty  cents  each. 

Dec.,  1915,  Jan.,  1916,  Jan.,  1917,  and  Nov.,  1917,  are  now  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  but  will  soon  be  fifty. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL  VERSE: 
The   Unseen  House  and  Other  Poems,  by  Sylvester  Baxter.      Four 

Seas  Co. 

Hiil-1  racks,  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson.     Macmillan  Co. 
Poems,  by  Edward  Thomas  (Edward  Eastaway).    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Heart  Songs,  by  Henry  Weston  Frost.    Gorham  Press.    China  Inland 

Mission. 
November:   Poems  in   War   Time,  by  Henry  Bryan   Binns.     Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 

My  Ireland,  by  Francis  Carlin.  The  Wolfe  Tone  Co.,  New  York. 
Sonnets  of  Spinsterhood,  by  Snow  Longley.  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San 

Francisco. 
City  Pastorals  and  Other  Poems,  by  William   Griffith.     James  T. 

White  &  Co. 

From  Dream  to  Dream,  by  Edith  Willis  Linn.    James  T.  White  &  Co. 
//  Cycle  of  Sonnets,  by  Edith  Willis  Linn.    James  T.  White  &  Co. 
The  Final  Star,  by  Marion  Couthouy  Smith.    James  T.  White  &  Co. 
The  Divine  Image — A  Book  of  Lyrics,  by  Caroline  Giltinan.     Corn- 
hill  Co.,  Boston. 
Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems,  by  James  Weldon  Johnson.     Cornhill 

Co. 
Children   of  the  Sun — Rhapsodies  and  Poems,  by  Wallace   Gould. 

Cornhill  Co. 

Airs  and  Ballads,  by  John  McClure.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
The  Collected  Poems  of  William  H.  Dairies.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

ANTHOLOGY: 
Others — An  Anthology  of  the  New  Verse,  edited  by  Alfred  Kreym- 

borg.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

DRAMA: 

A  Modern  Phenix,  by  Gerve  Baronti.    Cornhill  Co. 

PROSE : 
Per  Arnica  Silentia  Lunae,  by  William  Butler  Yeats.    Macmillan  Co. 
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"LETTRES  D'UN  SOLDAT" 

COMBATTRE  avec  ses  jreres,  a  sa  place,  a  son  rang, 
avec  des  yeux  dessilles,  sans  espoir  de  la  gloire  et  de 
profit,  et  simplement  parceque  telle  est  la  lot,  voila  le  com- 
mandement  que  donne  le  dieu  tin  guerrier  Arjuna,  quand 
celui-ci  doute  s'il  doit  se  detourner  de  I'absolu  pour  le  cauche- 
mar  humain  de  la  bataille.  .  .  .  Simplement  quArjuna 
bande  son  arc  avec  les  autres  Kshettryas!  (Preface  d' Andre 
Chevrillon.) 

I 

Jamais  la  majeste  de  la  nuit  ne  niapporta  autant  de  con- 
solation quen  cette  accumulation  d'epreuves.  Venus,  etin- 
celante,  mest  une  amie.  (27  septembre) 

The  spirit  wakes  in  the  night  wind — is  naked. 
What  is  it  that  hides  in  the  night  wind 
Near  by  it? 
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Is  it,  once  more,  the  mysterious  beaute, 
Like  a  woman  inhibiting  passion 
In  solace? — 

The  multiform  beauty,  sinking  in  night  wind, 
Quick  to  be  gone,  yet  never 
Quite  going! 

She  will  leap  back  from  the  swift  constellations, 
As  they  enter  the  place  of  their  western 
Seclusion. 

II 

Ce  quit  faut,  cest  reconnoitre  I'amour  et  la  beaute  triom- 
phante  de  toute  violence.  (22  octobre) 

ANECDOTAL    REVERY 

The  streets  contain  a  crowd 

Of  blind  men  tapping  their  way 

By  inches — 

This  man  to  complain  to  the  grocer 

Of  yesterday's  cheese, 

This  man  to  visit  a  woman, 

This  man  to  take  the  air. 

Am  I  to  pick  my  way 

Through  these  crickets? — 

I,  that  have  a  head 

In  the  bag 

Slung  over  my  shoulder! 

I  have  secrets 
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That  prick 

Like  a  heart  full  of  pins. 
Permit  me,  gentlemen, 
I  have  killed  the  mayor 
And  am  escaping  from  you. 
Get  out  of  the  way! 

(The  blind  men  strike  kirn  down  with  their  sticks,) 

III 

Jusqua  present  j'ai  possede  une  sagesse  de  renoncement, 
mais  maintenant  je  veux  une  sagesse  qui  accepte  tout,  en 
s'orientant  vers  I 'action  future.  (31  octobre) 

MORALE 

And  so  France  feels.    A  menace  that  impends, 
Too  long,  is  like  a  bayonet  that  bends. 

IV 

Si  tu  voyais  la  securite  des  petits  animaux  des  bois — souris, 
mulots!  Uautre  jour,  dans  notre  abri  de  feuillage,  je  sui- 
vais  les  evolutions  de  ces  petits  betes.  Elles  etaient  jolies 
comme  une  estampe  japonaise,  avec  I'interieur  de  leurs 
oreilles  rose  comme  un  coquillage.  (7  novembre) 

COMME  DIEU   DISPENSE  DE  GRACES 

Here  I  keep  thinking  of  the  Primitives — 
The  sensitive  and  conscientious  schemes 
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Of  mountain  pallors  ebbing  into  air; 

And  I  remember  sharp  Japonica — 

The  driving  rain,  the  willows  in  the  rain, 

The  birds  that  wait  out  rain  in  willow  trees. 

Although  life  seems  a  goblin  mummery, 
These  images  return  and  are  increased, 
As  for  a  child  in  an  oblivion : 

Even  by  mice — these  scamper  and  are  still. 
They  cock  small  ears,  more  glistening  and  pale 
Than  fragile  volutes  in  a  rose  sea-shell. 


J'ai  la  ferine  espcrance;  mais  surtout  j'ai  confiance  en  la 
justice  eternelle,  quelque  surprise  quelle  cause  a  I'humaine 
idee  que  nous  en  avons.  (26  novembre) 

THE    SURPRISES    OF    THE    SUPERHUMAN 

The  palais  de  justice  of  chambermaids 
Tops  the  horizon  with  its  colonnades. 

If  it  were  lost  in  Uebermenschlichkeit, 

Perhaps  our  wretched  state  would  soon  come  right. 

For  somehow  the  brave  dicta  of  its  kings 
Make  more  awry  our  faulty  human  things. 
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VI 


Bien  chere  mere  aimee,  .  .  .  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  ton 
cceur,  j'ai  tellement  confiance  en  ton  courage,  qua  I'hcure 
actuelle  cette  certitude  est  mon  grand  reconfort.  Je  sots 
que  ma  mere  a  atteint  a  cette  liberte  fame  qui  permet  de 
contempler  le  spectacle  universe!.  (f  decembre) 

There  is  another  mother  whom  I  love, 

O  chere  maman,  another,  who,  in  turn, 

Is  mother  to  the  two  of  us,  and  more, 

In  whose  hard  service  both  of  us  endure 

Our  petty  portion  in  the  sacrifice. 

Not  France!    France  also  serves  the  invincible  eye, 

That,  from  her  helmet  terrible  and  bright, 

Commands  the  armies;  the  relentless  arm, 

Devising  proud,  majestic  issuance. 

Wait  now;  have  no  rememberings  of  hope, 

Poor  penury.    There  will  be  voluble  hymns 

Come  swelling,  when,  regardless  of  my  end, 

The  mightier  mother  raises  up  her  cry: 

And  little  will  or  wish,  that  day,  for  tears. 

vn 

La  seule  sanction  pour  moi  est  ma  conscience.  II  faut 
nous  confer  a  une  justice  impersonelle,  independante  de  tout 
facteur  humain;  et  a  une  destinee  utile  et  harmonieuse 
rnalgre  toute  horreur  de  forme.  (i$  Janvier) 
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NEGATION 

Hi!    The  creator  too  is  blind, 

Struggling  toward  his  harmonious  whole, 

Rejecting  intermediate  parts — 

Horrors  and  falsities  and  wrongs; 

Incapable  master  of  all  force, 

Too  vague  idealist,  overwhelmed 

By  an  afflatus  that  persists. 

For  this,  then,  we  endure  brief  lives, 

The  evanescent  symmetries 

From  that  meticulous  potter's  thumb. 

VIII 

Hier  soir,  rentrant  dans  ma  grange,  ivrcssc,  rixes,   crist 
chants,  et  hurlements.     Voila  la  vie!  (4  fevrier) 

John  Smith  and  his  son  John  Smith, 

And  his  son's  son  John,  and-a-one 

And-a-two  and-a-three 
And-a-rum-tum-tum,  and-a 
Lean  John,  and  his  son,  lean  John, 

And  his  lean  son's  John,  and-a-one 

And-a-two  and-a-three 
And-a-drum-rum-rum,  and-a 
Rich  John,  and  his  son,  rich  John, 

And  his  rich  son's  John,  and-a-one 

And-a-two  and-a-three 
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And-a-pom-pom-pom,  and-a 

Wise  John,  and  his  son,  wise  John, 

And  his  wise  son's  John,  and-a-one 

And-a-two  and-a-three 
And-a-fee  and-a-fee  and-a-fee 

And-a-fee-fo-fum — 
Voila  la  vie,  la  vie,  la  vie, 

And-a-rummy-tummy-tum 

And-a-rummy-tummy-tum. 

IX 
La  mort  du  soldat  est  pres  des  choses  naturelies.     (5  mars) 

Life  contracts  and  death  is  expected, 
As  in  a  season  of  autumn. 
The  soldier  falls. 

He  does  not  become  a  three-days'  personage, 
Imposing  his  separation, 
Calling  for  pomp. 

Death  is  absolute  and  without  memorial, 
As  in  a  season  of  autumn, 
When  the  wind  stops. 

When  the  wind  stops  and,  over  the  heavens, 
The  clouds  go,  nevertheless, 
In  their  direction. 

Wallace  Stevens 
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WEATHER  WHIMS 

THOUGHTS 

Quicksilver  thoughts 

Flirt  with  me  these  spring  days; 

Flit  through  my  head, 

Slip  through  my  fingers; 

Teasing,  vanish 

Before  I  have  touched  them. 

But  if  I  were  a  poet 

I'd  know  a  trick  to  catch  them! 

I'd  catch  them  with  a  spirit  noose.    .    .    . 

And  then  I'd  let  the  wild  things  go. 

EARLY  SPRING   NIGHT 

The  cool  spring  night  smells  good, 
Smells  of  the  brown  earth 
And  the  strong  little  seeds 
Pushing  up  through  the  brown  earth. 

My  soul  swells  with  thoughts 
Impalpable, 
Melancholy,  exalted, 
Blurring  me. 

The  soft  scarce-stirring  wind  moves  through  my  hair. 
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Perhaps  they  are  not  thoughts, 

Those  impalpable  things  which  stir  my  soul. 

Perhaps  they  are  my  senses 

Pushing  up  like  the  strong  little  seeds 

Through  the  brown  earth. 


MIDNIGHT  RAIN 

The  lightning  pricks  my  heavy  eyes  awake. 
My  body,  thunderstung 
Out  of  its  sluggish  sleep, 
Resents  this  midnight  waking. 

But  soon 

The  long  soft  sibilant  rain 

Brings  to  the  night  a  deep  new  rest. 

The  storm  recedes, 

And  on  the  far  warm  low  voluptuous  thunder 

I  am  rolled  back  to  sleep. 


WIND   AND   MOONLIGHT 

The  Wind's  a  brute,  a  monster, 
Shrieking  and  yelling  about  my  house; 
Tearing  at  the  walls  with  frantic  iron  claws. 
Striking  with  frenzied  panicked  paws 
At  my  windows. 
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I'm  glad  it  has  no  mind 
As  it  freaks  about  my  room 
Rattling  every  loose  thing. 
And  I'm  glad  I'm'in  bed, 
Safe  from  its  maniac  mood. 

Now  it  sucks  my  curtains  out  of  the  window 
And  beats  them  against  the  side  of  the  house 
And  tears  them. 

I  must  get  up  and  rescue  the  curtains. 

At  the  window — incredible! — 

The  full  moon, 

Large, 

In  a  naked  sky, 

Looks  down  serenely  on  the  anguished  trees — 

The  stiff  creaking  branches,   the  scurrying  leaves, 

Helpless,  undignified,  in  frightened  flight. 

That  monstrous  moon, 

That  great,  strong,  big  full  moon 

Who  sways  a  million  tides  with  a  little  gesture — 

That  powerful,  insolent  moon — 

Looks  down,  and  tolerates  the  wind! 

Bald  sluggard  moon! — lets  the  mad  wind  rage, 

Countenances  it! 

Sheds  shameless  light  on  all  its  obscene  passions ! 

God,  I  could  hate  the  moon  for  this! 
Is  there  no  limit  to  indecency? 
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DEATH 

To  ache  with  unrest, 

Stale-hearted,  bored, 

Oppressed  by  life,  by  the  futile  motions  of  people — 

Their  footless  eagerness,  their  strife, 

And  their  pale  conversations — 

This  mood  of  death. 

But  that  other  thing  called  death, 

Which  crumbles  us  up  into  good  rich  soil, 

And  sprouts  grass  over  the  place 

Or  weeds — 

What  kind  adjustment 

That  trues  one  nicely  to  the  universe, 

And    bestows    the   good    gift:    the   immortal    insignificance 

Of  a  leaf,  or  a  grass  blade, 

Or  one  of  the  small  stars! 

Viola  I.  Paradise 
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THE  MINSTREL 

"Woe I" 

My   Lord   Wind  sings. 

His  voice  is  a  harp,  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings; 
His  voice  is  a  harp,  and  he  rides  on  swift  and  terrible  wings. 

"Woe !" 

My  Lord  Wind  shrills; 

And  the  pine-trees  mutter  threats  to  their  parent  hills, 
The  ragged  scrub-oaks  writhe  and  clash  at  fierce  demoniac 
wills. 

"Woe !" 

My   Lord   Wind   rails; 

And  the  young  oak  bends  to  the  hiss  of  his  stinging  flails, 
While  the  old  oak  breaks  and  the  cowering  pine-tree  wails. 

"Woe !" 

My  Lord  Wind  grieves ; 

And  a  plaintive  echo  stirs  through  the  fallen  leaves, 
Like  a  child-lorn  mother's  breast  the  grassy  hill-side  heaves. 

"Woe !" 

My   Lord  Wind  cries, 

And  the  word  is  a  mad  crescendo  of  sobs  and  sighs. 
Then  out  in  the  far  somewhere  the  voice  of  my  Lord  Wind 
dies. 
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FLOOD 

Steeds  — 

Giant  stallions  that  froth  and  champ, 

Yellow  plunging  racers 

Leaping  full  at  the  barrier, 

Leaping  full  at  the  barrier! 

The  thick  masonry  trembles,  crumbles; 

They  surmount  it  — 

They  rush  on. 

While  the  village  sleeps, 

Down  the  night-wind 

Comes  the  thunder  of  their  hoofs. 

O  charging  steeds, 

Soon,  satiated, 

You  will  be  led  back  to  your  stalls  ; 

Your  frenzy  past, 

Your  tawny  manes  smoothly  shining. 

Soon  you  will  be  led  back, 

Fed  fat  on  human  desolation, 

Fed  fat  and  tame. 

Ida  Judith  Johnson 
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NORTHERN  LIGHTS 

The  moon  has  gone  to  her  bed  tonight, 
And  all  over  the  sky 
She  has  hung  out  her  garments  of  light 
To  dry. 

I  think  I  saw  her,  at  the  day's  break, 

A  morning  or  so  ago, 

Washing  them,  down  by  the  end  of  the  lake, 

Bending  quite  low, 

So  tired  she  was,  and  pale. 

And  now  each  shimmering  veil — 

Sea-greens  and  sapphires 

Jeweled  with  orange  fires — 

Floats  from  the  star  she  has  pinned  it  to.   .    .    . 

THE  SOWING 

Spring — Fort  Sheridan 

Placid  breezes  sauntering 

Over  a  lake  of  glass, 
Kissing  the  pouting  elm-buds, 

Patting  the  new  grass; 
Turquoise  overhead, 

Swimming  May  skies — 
("Trench-knives  are  top-hole 

For  gouging  out  their  eyes!") 
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Great  bees,  clover-laden, 

Solemnly  drone  past; 
All  the  fresh  world  shouts 

Of  spring  come  at  last. 
Bobolinks,  meadowlarks 

Bursting  with  May — 
("If  you  can't  pull  the  bayonet  out, 

Shoot  the  body  away!") 

J.  Fan  Alstyne  Weaver,  Jr. 


WE  WHO  HAVE  LOST 

They  were  pursuing  us  along  the  road. 

My  arm  was  gone,  and  I  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood. 

Presently  a  steel  splinter  ripped  my  belly  ; 

I  fell  into  the  slimy  ditch,  and  struggled,  struggled  ! 

Soon  an  officer  beneath  me  spoke,  through  half  a  mouth  : 
"Be  quiet,  little  brother,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  lie  at 


Now  we  are  at  rest. 

The  heavy  tread  of  the  victors  shakes  the  earth  ; 
The  loose  dirt  falls  from  the  side  of  the  ditch, 
Little  by  little. 

Howard 
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CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 

Man's  music  changes 
With  the  changing  of  his  hours, 
Though  birds  trill  the  same  songs 
They  trilled  on  Petra's  towers. 

Always 

From  olden  hallways 

He  led  to  beauty's  ample  rooms — 

Out  to  her  rain-drenched  garden's  frond, 

Out  to  her  suns   .    .    .    beyond    .    .    .    beyond. 

Ah!  did  we  call  his  art  a  whim, 

Before  we  woke  to  him? 

High  above  war 

His  music,  rising  past  the  stars, 
Is  heard  at  heaven's  door. 
Heaven  opens  to  the  soul  of  song, 
And  unto  art  that  never  ends 
The  soul  of  song  ascends. 

Agnes  Lee 
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IN  A  GALE 

If  he  I  love  were  on  the  sea, 

My  God,  how  I  would  pray  to  Thee! 

And  now  I  know  that  I  should  pray, 

With  urgent  tears,  to  Thee  on  high, 
That  Thou  would'st  call  Thy  storm  away 

Lest  other  women's  loved  ones  die; 

And  on  my  knees  should  supplicate 

With  all  the  strength  that  in  me  lies: 
(For  other  women  watch  and  wait 

With  anguish  written  in  their  eyes.) 

Lord,  show  them  pity  evermore! 

But  I  can  neither  weep  nor  pray, 
For  oh,  my  dear  is  safe  ashore, 

And  I  go  singing  all  the  day. 

CONSCIENCE 

Underneath  the  night  sky,  and  out  upon  the  heath, 
It  makes  a  man  feel  lonesome,  and  scared  at  a  breath. 
Maybe,  in  the  open  you're  nearer  up  to  God, 
But  set  my  feet  in  well  worn  paths  that  other  feet  have  trod! 

Underneath  the  night  sky  the  ghosts  begin  to  creep — 
Ghosts  that  cry  of  evil  things  long  laid  to  sleep, 
Little  ghosts  that  whisper  of  a  cold  eternity. 
Oh,  five  me  friends  and  fireside  to  warm  my  soul  and  met 

Cecily  Fryer 
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POMEGRANATES 

Crimson  as  ever  skin  pomegranate  wore, 
When  timid  love  first  entered  in,  Kleanore, 

Were   those   soft,    blushing   cheeks   of    thine    that    flush    no 

more — 
Alas! — since  they  no  more  are  mine,  Eleanore. 

White  as  the  gleaming  seeds  within  the  cloven  core 
Were  thy  soft  hands,  so  fair  to  win,  Eleanore, 

Which  now  withhold  their  benison  and  blessing,  nor 
Reach  out  in  love  to  anyone,  Eleanore. 

Gold  as  the  gold  upon  the  stem,  or  louis  d'or — 
Thy  locks  were  like  the  glint  of  them,  Eleanore. 

Sharper  and  sweeter  were  the  lips  I  hungered  for 
Than  is  the  juicy  fruit  that  drips,  Eleanore. 

Scarlet  and  rich,  red  as  a  rose,  forevermore 

I  think  of  lips    .    .    .    another  knows,  Eleanore? 

Ah,  no!    I'll  not  think  that  of  thee.    I  set  more  store 
Upon  an  unchanged  memory,  Eleanore. 

Ripe  was  the  scarlet  fruit  that  fell.    The  branch  that  bore 
Must  wait  for  winter  snows.     Ah,  well,  Eleanore, 

Perhaps  the  spring  will  come  again,  but  nevermore 
The  branch  will  bear  what  blossomed  then,  Eleanore. 
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That  first,  full  love  that  ripened  red,  although  we  pour 
Upon  it  all  the  tears  we  shed,  Eleanore, 

Will  never  grow  again.    Alas!    All  that  is  o'er, 
With  only  grief  that  it  should  pass,  Eleanore. 

Crimson  as  ever  fruit  that  grew  and  branches  bore 
Will  be  the  love  (not  like  we  knew),  Eleanore, 

Which  spring  will  yet  bring  forth   for  me;   but  that's  no 

score 
Whereon  my  heart  can  happy  be,  Eleanore. 

Fair  was  the  fruit  I  gathered  first:  now,  as  before, 
That  seems  the  best — and  worst,  Eleanore! 

Dean  B.  Lyman,  Jr. 


LOVE  LASTS  LIKE  A  LILY 

Love  lasts  like  a  lily, 

Tender   on   Time's    trail ; 
Breathing  burning  beauty, 

Fragrant,  fine,  and  frail. 

Solomon  J.  D.  Fend  el  I 
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KINSHIP 

I  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  sing 
Unto  this  wee,  mysterious  thing 
Upon  my  breast — my  own,  and  yet 
How  could  I  more  than  I  beget? 
At  the  feather-touch  of  searching  lips. 
Of  tiny,  groping  finger-tips, 
I  know  the  surge  of  something  more, 
Deeper  within  than  lived  before; 
As  though,  when  this  was  come  to  birth, 
A  largess,  more  of  heaven  than  earth, 
Enriched  my  spirit,  making  me 
A  part  of  all  Infinity. 

I  am  akin  to  this  old  tree, 

Yet  of  a  richer  destiny : 

Its  shining  leaves  sing  in  the  sun 

As  I  unto  my  little  one; 

We  share  creation's  leap  and  thrill, 

Yet  hold  I  something  stranger  still. 

What  is  this  flaming  tenderness  ? 

What  summons  me  to  this  caress? 

O  Power  that  gave,  make  my  love  strong! 

The  sleeper  stirs;  again  my  song 

Stills  him  to  dreaming — dreams  of  what  ? — 

Things  I  knew  once  and  have  forgot? 

Akin  to  all  these  growing  things 
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My  eager  spirit  sunward  springs; 
And  deep  I  sink  my  roots,  and  deeper, 
With  each  soft  breath  of  the  wee  sleeper  1 

Flora  Shufelt  Rivola 


VOYAGE 

Out  of  the  night  I  hear  a  voice, 

Out  of  the  sea  a  cry. 
The  swift,  white  arms  of  the  reaching  waves 

Toss  as  we  pass  them  by ; 
The  foam  hands  grasp  in  the  emptiness, 

And  sink  in  the  black  to  die. 

I  lean  to  the  night,  I  lean  to  the  sea, 

To  the  round  on  round  of  blue, 
Where  the  barren  stretch  of  the  moon-laced  waves 

Divides  the  world  in  two; 
There  is  no  comfort  in  the  dark, 

I  may  not  come  to  you. 

Hortense  Flexne, 
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BESS 

The  collie  girl  had  the  sense  bred  out  of  her, 
But  she  had  head  and  nose  and  points  enough 
To  make  her  a  queen,  a  fine  queen  with  a  ruff 

Of  satin  and  gold,  you'd  say,  instead  of  fur. 

She  didn't  deserve,  no  doubt,  the  hate  she  got — 
She  was  so  shy  she'd  keep  for  whole  days  hid. 
Folks  wanted  a  dog  to  do  better  than  she  did, 

And  thought  it  stubborn  ungrateful,  like  as  not. 

Dede  Graf,  the  new  man,  set  himself  to  feed 

And  win  her,  and  thought  he'd  keep  her  in  the  shed ; 
"Somebody's  skeert  her,"  he'd  say  and  wag  his  head. 

He'd  no  more  luck  than  others  had,  had  Dede. 

Until  the  poor,  lonesome,  howling  girl  got  big, 
And  no  doubt  dreamful  of  her  pups  to  come. 
One  night  she  crept  up  shivering  and  dumb, 

And  he  saw  her  crouching  underneath  the  rig. 

Lord,  when  he'd  touched  her  once  she  was  like  a  child ! 
She'd  cry  and  laugh  together  for  the  fun 
Of  feeling  his  hand  on  her,  and  then  she'd  run 

Like  a  curled  streak  of  gold,  that  made  him  wild! 

Before  the  pups  came  he  had  her  at  his  call, 

And  other  folk  grew  soft  to  her  a  bit. 

She  was  a  beauty,  that  was  all  of  it, 
And  Dede  was  envied  while  the  dogs  were  small. 
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She  weaned  them,  and  two  died  and  the  rest  were  given ; 

And  Bess  got  offish  as  she  was  before. 

Deed  lured  and  wheedled  and  shook  his  fist  and  swore — 
His  talk  was  somewhat  strong  when  he  was  driven. 

It  went  on  that  way  for  three  years  about. 
She'd  come  to  him  and  be  a  little  saint, 
Having  her  young;  and  then  the  crazv^  taint 

Would  get  her  when  the  young  ones  were  turned  out. 

Dede  was  a  Job  for  patience,  and  no  less, 

When  she'd  go  shy  again.     He'd  curse  her  leather, 
Then  at  the  sight  of  her  like  a  tawny  feather 

Off  in  the  field,  he'd  whine,  "Hyuh,  Bess!— come,  Bess!" 

He  must  have  got  to  know  her    .    .    .    When  she  died — 
The  fellow  was  five-foot-ten  and  like  an  ox; 
Fearful  to  see  too;  pitted  by  smallpox — 

Well,  he  broke  up  for  days  that  time,  and  cried. 

Orrick  Johns 
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THE  PAGEANT 

Green  the  buds  of  Easter, 
Warm  the  winds  of  May; 

Autumn  like  a  feaster 
In  merry  disarray. 

But  Winter  follows,  tracks  him  down, 

Winter  in  his  ermine  gown. 

Youth  in  scarlet  stockings, 

Garlands  for  a  crown, 
Making  mouths  and  mockings 

After  Age  in  brown. 
But  velvet  never  stood  the  rain, 
And  long's  the  road  to  the  Keep  o'  Spain. 

Love  in  silken  weather 

Never  yet  was  slain; 
But  love  must  take  to  leather, 

Hie  him  off  again. 

For  Love  must  hang,  the  sheriff  saith, 
The  grizzled,  watchful  sheriff  Death. 


Morning,  night  and  morrow, 

On  through  life  and  time — 
For  all  the  cares  we  borrow, 

For  all  the  songs  we  rhyme: 
Love  and  Youth  will  roister  so, 
And  Age  is  patient,  Death  is  slow. 

Thomas  Wood  Stevens 
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ON  THE  ROAD 

SONG  OF  YOUNG   BURBAGE 

The  goat  that  rubbed  my  knees  last  night 

And  left  his  ancient  smell 
Maddened  my  heart  that  I  was  what 

A  horned  goat  could  tell. 

For  if  his  favor  singled  me 

Out  of  the  passing  crowd, 
I  know  I'm  not  too  well  disguised 

Nor  yet  too  worldly  proud. 

Most  difficult  it  is  today 

Beneath  a  coat  and  vest: 
I  fear  my  old  identity 

May  fade  with  all  the  rest. 

But  I'll  go  back  to  hill  and  sky 

And  hold  a  colloquy : 
I  need  those  ancient  presences 

Whose  tumult  still  is — me! 

THE   HERD  BOY 

The  night  I  brought  the  cows  home 

Blue  mist  was  in  the  air, 
And  in  my  heart  was  heaven 

And  on  my  lips  a  prayer. 
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1  raised  my  arms  above  me, 
I  stretched  them  wide  apart, 

And  all  the  world  was  pressing 
In  beauty  on  my  heart. 

The  lane  led  by  a  river 

Along  an  ancient  wood, 
And  ancient  thoughts  came  softly 

As  with  the  leaves  they  should. 

I  hung  the  cows  with  garlands, 
And  proud   they  walked   before; 

While  mother-naked  after 
A  laurel  branch  I  bore. 


SHOES 

I  cannot  put  the  old  shoes  on, 
They're  too  far  gone  for  wear- 

And  yet  I  cannot  quite  assume 
My  newly  purchased  pair. 

The  difficulty  is  extreme. 

Since  shoes  are  such  a  trial, 
I  guess  that  I'd  go  happier 

Barefoot  for  a  while. 
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THE  CUBAN  IN  THE  STATES 

The  North  is  beautiful,  and  1 
Would  like  it — but  for  me 

How  bud  the  lips  of  woman  by 
The  soft  Habana  sea! 

And  how  can  one  who  long  has  known 

The  fragrance  of  this  rose 
Keep  from  his  frozen  lips  a  moan 

Against  the  northern  snows? 

I  shiver  at  the  closing  white — 

But  on  the  sunburnt  South 
I  lie  in  an  eternal  night 

Of  sighing  mouth  on  mouth. 

MADNESS 

The  night  came  softly  to  the  sea; 
And  they,  the  seven  stars,  to  me. 

The  sea,  the  seven  stars,  and  I 
Gave  an  involuntary  cry. 

It  echoed  in  the  hills,  and  went 
The  ways  of  old  bewilderment. 

And  I  alone  the  reason  knew, 
And  I  had  told  it  then  to  you, 

But  stars  are  strange,  the  sea  is  deep, 
And  you  were  lovely  in  your  sleep. 
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DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES 

They  say  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales! 

Except  of  barges  with  red  sails 
And  sailors  mad  for  nightingales; 

Except  of  jongleurs  stretched  at  ease 
Beside  old  highways  through  the  trees ; 

Except  of  dying  moons  that  break 
The  hearts  of  lads  who  lie  awake; 

Except  of  fortresses  in  shade, 

And  heroes  crumbled  and  betrayed. 

But  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  they  say! 

Except  old  tales  that  burn  away 
The  stifling  tapestries  of  day: 

Old  tales  of  life,  of  love  and  hate, 
Of  time  and  space,  and  will,  and  fate. 


A  BOOK  ON  ECONOMICS 

Between  long  rows  of  figures  lurk 
Pictures  of  little  boys  at  work. 

And  how  poor  women  fade  away 
Page  after  page  the  margins  say. 
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And  in  a  note  once  in  a  while 
I  see  death  freeze  a  baby's  smile. 

THE   CAUSE   OF   THIS   I    KNOW    NOT 

The  cause  of  this  I  know  not, 
Whither  they  went,  nor  why; 

But  I  still  remember  the  laughter 
And  the  bright  eyes  flashing  by — 

The  day  the  girls  were  kissing 
The  boys  who  had  to  die. 

I  search  in  vain  for  the  reason — 

What  does  a  poet  know? — 
Only  that  youth  is  lovely, 

Only  that  youth  must  go; 
And  hearts  are  made  to  be  broken, 

And  love  is  always  woe. 

SONG 

Poppies  paramour  the  girls, 

Lilies  put  the  boys  to  bed — 
Death  not  other  is  than  this 

After  everything  is  said. 

They  are  safe,  and  shall  not  fade, 

After  everything  is  done, 
Past  the  solace  of  the  shade 

Or  the  rescue  of  the  sun. 
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STAR-DUST 

Where  past  Time  the  roads  go  far 
Littered  with  dust  of  sun  and  star, 
With  sundered  string  and  arrow  sped 
The  angels  of  the  Lord  lie  dead. 

There  lads  of  the  impassioned  races 
Reflect  the  night  skies  in  their  faces; 
Boys'  eyes,  boys'  thoughts  and  bodies  bright 
Are  changing  to  eternal  light. 


THE   TERROR 

From  Asiago  to  Cambrai, 

From  Vilna  to  the  Aisne, 
Each  night  the  ghosts  of  soldiers  say, 

"Don't  let  us  die  in  vain." 

That  they  should  come  so  far  is  strange, 

Since  death  lays  men  so  still, 
But  who  can  say  where  dead  men  range, 

Or  how  they  have  their  will? 

So  through  the  night  their  tramp  I  hear, 

Briton  and  Frank  and  Russ; 
And  through  the  night  the  thing  they  fear 

They  whisper  deep  in  us. 
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How  shall  we  find  a  way  to  heal 

The  terror  of  the  slain, 
To  seek  them  out,  and  make  them  feel 

They  have  not  died  in  vain? 


SEEGER 

The  shapes  of  waking  moments  wearied  him; 

Heroic  beauty  stirred  him  as  he  slept; 

And  so  he  lived  his  youth,  and  so  he  crept 
Back  to  old  shadows  beautiful  and  dim. 
But  at  the  call  to  arms  his  eyes  were  grim — 

Dreams  must  be  saved !    So  he,  the  dream-adept, 

Seeing  young  Death  afar  where  horror  swept, 
Leapt  with  a  lover's  trembling  in  each  limb. 
He  sought  her  out  he  knew  to  be  his  maiden, 

And  cried  to  her  he  flamed  for  as  his  bride; 

The  thundering  guns  were  viols  for  his  suit, 
And  iron  shards  his  couch.    The  day  was  laden 

With  scent  of  deadly  blossoms,  and  he  died. 
And  now,  wrapt  with  his  maiden,  he  is  mute. 

Haniel  Long 
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MR.  BOURNE  ON  TRAPS 

MR.  RANDOLPH  BOURNE,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Dial,  utters  a  solemn  warning  about  Traps  for 
the  Unwary.  At  first,  in  passing,  he  shows  the  unwary  artist 
the  open  and  obvious  traps  set  by  such  intemperates  as  the 
"philistine"  W.  C.  Brownell  and  Stuart  P.  Sherman  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  "blustering"  H.  L.  Mencken  on  the 
other.  Both  extremes,  he  says,  are  products  of  the  smother- 
ing "genteel  tradition,"  for  both  represent  a  "moralism  im- 
perfectly transcended."  By  a  process  of  cancellation,  he 
gently  persuades  them  "to  kill  each  other  off." 

Their  traps,  being  quite  conspicuous  with  teeth  and 
springs  on  edge,  have  ceased,  he  thinks,  to  be  a  menace — 
even  the  halt  and  the  blind  can  avoid  them.  The  real  dan- 
ger is  a  less  evident  trap  in  the  dusty  middle  of  the  road, 
a  trap  set  once  more,  but  more  beguilingly,  by  that  same 
"genteel  tradition": 

Let  us  look  for  the  enemy  of  the  literary  artist  in  America  today 
not  among  the  philistines  or  the  puritans,  among  the  animal-obsessed 
novelists  or  the  dainty  professors  who  make  Mr.  Mencken  profane. 
.  .  .  For  the  deadly  virus  of  gentility  is  carried  along  by  an 
up-to-date  cultivated  public — small  perhaps,  but  growing — who  are 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  they  are  so  hospitable.  The  would- 
be  literary  artist  needs  to  be  protected  not  so  much  from  his  enemies 
as  from  his  friends.  Puritan  and  professor  may  agree  in  their  dis- 
gust at  the  creative  imagination  at  work  in  America,  but  it  is  not  their 
hostility  which  keeps  it  from  being  freer  and  more  expressive.  The 
confusing  force  is  rather  an  undiscriminating  approval  on  the  part 
of  a  public  who  want  the  new  without  the  unsettling.  The  current 
popularity  of  verse,  the  vogue  of  the  little  theatres  and  the  little 
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magazines,  reveal  a  public  that  is  almost  pathetically  receptive  to 
anything  which  has  the  flavor  or  the  pretension  of  literary  art.  The 
striving  literary  artist  is  faced  by  no  stony  and  uncomprehending 
world.  Almost  anyone  can  win  recognition  and  admiration.  But 
where  is  the  criticism  that  will  discriminate  between  what  is  fresh, 
sincere,  and  creative  and  what  is  merely  stagy  and  blatantly  re- 
bellious? 

There  we  have  it — the  "literary  artist  in  America"  can 
escape  traps  only  by  putting  himself  under  guidance — the 
wary  guidance  of  the  sound  and  superior  critic:  "A  new 
criticism  has  to  be  created,"  etc. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  value  of  sound  criticism. 
Mr.  Bourne,  though  somewhat  over-weighted  with  glitter- 
ing generalities,  is  strictly  in  order  in  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  out  for  traps,  and  Miss  Lowell's  book  on  Tendencies, 
which  he  praises,  is  valuable,  whether  we  agree  with  her 
conclusions  or  not,  as  an  effort  to  clear  the  road  and  set 
American  poetry  in  its  proper  array.  The  only  trouble  with 
Mr.  Bourne  is  a  natural  over-emphasis  of  the  critic's  impor- 
tance. The  critic  is  important,  perhaps  over-important,  to 
the  public — Mr.  Bourne's  pathetically  hospitable  or  pathet- 
ically contemptuous  public  which  likes  to  be  told  what  it 
should  think;  but  he  is  not  very  important  to  the  artist, 
that  "desperate  spiritual  outlaw  with  the  Just  to  create" 
whom  Mr.  Bourne  almost  intemperately  longs  for,  with — 
to  use  his  own  phrase — "a  sort  of  joyful  perversity." 

To  the  artist,  I  repeat,  the  critic  is  not  very  important, 
especially  the  professional  critic  who  would  soundly  and 
sanely  guide  him  past  all  manner  of  traps.  What  is  impor- 
tant to  the  artist  is  his  chance  to  be  seen  or  heard,  his  chance 
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of  a  frugal  living  while  he  is  doing  his  work,  his  chance 
of  admission  to  the  society  of  his  peers,  whoever  these  may 
prove  to  be  among  the  dead  or  living.  These  three  things  the 
artist  must  have  if  he  is  not  to  starve  physically,  mentally 
or  spiritually;  and  the  most  well-meaning  and  highly  intel- 
lectualized  criticism,  though  proceeding  from  the  Delphic 
seat  of  the  oracle,  cannot  give  him  one  of  them. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Bourne,  are  not  "the  lit- 
tle theaters  and  the  little  magazines,"  which  he  so  gently 
deprecates,  doing  more  to  supply  the  essential  needs  of  the 
poet  and  the  playwright  than  any  amount  of  "the  new 
criticism"  could?  We  have  heard,  during  the  last  five 
years,  a  chorus  of  voices  uttering  criticism  new  and  old, 
trained  voices  with  every  right  to  competence;  but  we  have 
yet  to  hear  that  any  of  this  clamor  has  either  influenced,  or 
especially  served  or  hindered,  any  poet  or  playwright  in 
doing  his  work.  The  "little  theaters  and  little  magazines," 
on  the  contrary,  have  greatly  served  him  by  presenting  his 
art  to  his  world,  as  they  have — quite  incidentally — greatly 
served  the  critic  by  enabling  him  to  function.  Through 
these  exhibition  places  the  literary  artist  has  been  enabled 
to  try  out  his  experiments — the  only  process  whereby  he  can 
learn.  They  have  done  a  little  also — a  very  little,  alas! — to 
help  him  earn  his  living.  And  they  have  done  a  good  deal 
to  introduce  him  to  his  contemporary  peers,  and  to  help  him 
place  himself  among  them  and  get  from  them  that  random 
violence  of  praise  or  blame  which  inspires  him  more  than 
the  most  reasoned  criticism  of  self-elected  minds. 
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There  is  much  truth  in  what  Mr.  Bourne  says  of  the 
danger  for  the  artist  which  lurks  in  pink-tea  adulation  and 
"the  impeccable  social  tone"  of  certain  quasi-literary  groups. 
No  one  can  deny  that  our  good-natured  American  hospi- 
tality sets  "an  insidious  trap — the  terrible  glamor  of  social 
patronage  which  so  easily  blunts  idealism  in  the  young 
prophet."  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  a  weak  grade  of  idealism 
that  is  so  easily  blunted,  and  the  true  prophet  will  survive 
tea  and  toast  as  of  yore  he  survived  cakes  and  ale,  or  sesame 
seed  and  Falernian. 

In  Mr.  Bourne's  terrors  there  may  be  just  a  hint  of  that 
ancient,  deep-seated  prejudice  in  favor  of  penury  for  a  poet. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  precedents  would  seem  to  be 
against  its  being  an  advantage.  Few  of  the  great  poets  of  all 
nations  had  the  bad  luck  to  starve,  and  most  of  them  endured 
without  quailing  "the  terrible  glamor  of  social  patronage" 
from  kings  and  courts,  millionaires  and  great  ladies.  In 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  modern  American  poet  or  artist 
runs  any  more  danger  from  intemperate  social  influences 
than  Chaucer  did,  or  Holbein,  Shakespeare  or  Sophocles, 
Phidias  or  Li  Po  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Mr.  Bourne  ends  his  article  with  a  definition  of  the  kind 
of  man  who  is  to  give  us  "a  literary  art  which  will  combine 
a  classical  and  puritan  tradition  with  the  most  modern 
ideas."  Maybe  his  rather  formidable  array  of  qualities  hits 
off  the  prodigy — I  wouldn't  venture  to  say,  because  a  five- 
years'  intimacy  with  poets  makes  me  hesitate  to  affirm  or 
deny  anything  about  them.  But  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
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prodigy,  once  achieved,  will  not  worry  his  mind  about 
getting  "intelligent,  pertinent,  absolutely  contemporaneous 
criticism  which  shall  be  both  severe  and  encouraging."  That, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Bourne,  is  not  "the  problem  of  the  literary 
artist,"  nor  will  his  problem  be  solved  "when  the  artist 
himself  has  turned  critic  and  set  to  work  to  discover  and 
interpret  in  others  the  motives  and  values  and  efforts  he 
feels  in  himself."  He  will  have  more  important  things 
than  this  to  do.  His  problem  will  be,  as  it  always  has  been, 
to  get  himself  expressed  in  his  art,  and  to  get  his  art  before 
his  public.  And  the  only  aid  which  he  will  recognize  is 
that  which  forwards  these  ends.  H.  M. 


Have  you  ever,  gentle  reader,  been  asked  to  squeeze  your- 
self into  about  three  lines  of  biography?  If  not,  just  try 
it.  You  will  realize  then  how  far  from  descriptive  are  the 
few  identifying  facts  which  are  all  that  you  can  summon  to 
mind  in  regard  to  your  past  history  and  career,  or  your 
present  occupation;  how  little  of  the  color  and  flavor  of 
your  actually  rich  personality  these  give.  You  might  just 
as  well  write,  "I  have  a  birth-mark  on  my  left  heel,"  or  send 
in  a  Bertillon  print  of  your  thumb. 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  something  about  your- 
self to  go  into  our  contributors'  column?" 

Of  course  it  is  only  the  young,  poor  or  obscure  who  have 
such  requests  forwarded  to  them.  Thomas  Hardy  or  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  or  Rudyard  Kipling  would  never  be  asked 
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to  explain  themselves,  to  reduce  all  their  existence  to  a  bare 
three  lines.  And  then,  what  three  lines  shall  one  choose? 
How — granted  that  one  is  until  now  unknown — how  does 
one  wish  to  be  known? 

Suppose  the  contributor  is  a  professor  of  English  in  a 
middle- western  college.  What  has  the  perfunctory  correct- 
ing of  themes  to  do  with  his  life  as  a  poet?  Has  he  pub- 
lished a  book  of  verse?  Yes — and  hopes  that  it  may  be 
forgotten;  at  least  until  he  is  a  very  old,  old  man.  Or 
perhaps  he  is  the  sub-editor  of  a  magazine  with  whose  poli- 
cies he  is  not  altogether  in  sympathy.  Should  this  connec- 
tion be  advertised,  or  concealed?  How  will  the  admission 
affect  his  literary  career?  How  does  he  wish  to  go  down  to 
posterity  ? 

Ah,  what  glowing  accounts  of  oneself  one  could  write 
if  one  but  dared  give  way  to  the  methods  of  the  press-agent 
heralding  a  new  author !  The  kind  that  appears  on  the  slip- 
cover, so  remarkable  in  itself  that  one  almost  forbears  read- 
ing the  work  enclosed!  (Indeed,  it  is  rumored  that  nowadays 
the  authors  themselves  often  write  these  notices;  but  the 
youthful  contributor  is  probably  ignorant  of  this  fact.) 

Editors  little  know  the  amount  of  trepidation,  self- 
analysis,  doubt,  alternate  pride  and  discouragement,  occa- 
sioned by  the  receipt  of  one  of  these  seemingly  innocent  re- 
quests. I  myself  had  one  sent  to  me  the  other  day,  and  it 
took  me  three  days  to  answer  it.  And  this,  after  consum- 
ing much  foolscap  and  wasting  much  midnight  oil,  is  what 
I  finally  wrote: 
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"John  Smith,  contributor  of  verse  and  prose  to  all  the 
leading  magazines." 

It  has  a  ringing  sound,  and  furnishes  a  complete  alibi. 

A.  C.  H. 

REVIEWS 
THOMAS  HARDY'S  POETRY 

Moments  of  Vision,  by  Thomas  Hardy.     Macmillan  Co. 

If  one  were  to  pick  out  at  random  a  hundred  readers  of 
English  poetry,  and  ask  them  the  question:  "Who  is  the 
greatest  English  poet  to-day?"  about  ninety-eight  would 
instantly  reply,  "Kipling."  The  remainder  might  be  inde- 
cisive, or  might  cast  their  votes  for  Masefield,  or  for  Yeats, 
forgetting  that  the  latter  is  an  Irishman.  Nobody,  prob- 
ably, would  remark,  "Thomas  Hardy."  And  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hardy  is  the  greatest  English  poet  now 
living.  No  one  among  his  contemporaries  has  been  able  to 
turn  aside  from  verse-writing  for  twenty  years,  and  to  return 
to  it  with  the  selfsame  powerful  grip  and  mastery.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  construct  a  poem  of  the  dynamic  energy 
and  epic  calibre  of  The  Dynasts,  but  he.  No  one,  finally, 
but  he,  is  able,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  seventy-seven,  to 
produce  poems  marked  with  the  same  poignant  sincerity 
of  accent  that  he  displayed  at  thirty. 

If  we  leave  Mr.  Hardy  out  of  the  account,  as  a  poet,  the 
whole  picture  not  only  of  English  literature  but  of  English 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  past  twenty  years  is  likely  to 
become  distorted.  For  it  has  been,  as  he  himself  might  say, 
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now  twenty  years  since  he  turned  back  to  his  early  love, 
the  muse,  from  the  production  of  novels.  And  during  that 
long  and  dreary  time,  when  English  imaginative  literature 
seemed  crushed  and  lost,  he  has  been  the  one  figure  with 
strength  and  dignity,  and  a  new  message  to  speak,  a  mes- 
sage nevertheless  intimately  linked  with  England's  past. 
After  the  giants  of  mid-Victorianism — Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, and  Swinburne — had  written  the  works  by  which  they 
are  now  remembered  and  had  either  passed  to  their  reward 
or  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  echoes,  after  this  period  the 
stage  was  set  for  smaller  men.  Two  spirits  only  remained 
with  vitality  and  power  enough  to  pronounce  a  new  mes- 
sage. These  were  Meredith  and  Hardy.  And  Meredith, 
it  is  increasingly  evident,  was  to  Hardy  what  a  sentimental 
invalid  of  a  woman  is  to  a  firm  well-knitted  man.  Meredith 
softened  as  he  went  on,  softened  and  decayed.  Thomas 
Hardy  has  shown  no  need  either  to  soften  or  to  harden.  He 
was  granite  from  the  beginning. 

What  then  is  the  reason  for  Mr.  Hardy's  unpopularity 
as  a  poet?  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  because  he  uses 
a  language  deliberately  unpoetical,  deliberately  gray  in  tone. 
But  we  are  all  of  us  weary  of  the  old  poetic  diction,  which 
is  utterly  inapplicable  to  modern  conditions  and  ideas.  And 
that  Hardy  eschews  rhetoric  is  perhaps  the  greatest  thing 
to  his  credit.  The  secret  of  the  obscure  dislike  of  his  work 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  Hardy  is  by  temperament  and  mind 
a  fatalist,  a  determinist,  a  pessimist.  This  sort  of  writer 
always  makes  us  uncomfortable  when  he  appears  amongst 
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us.  We  do  not  mind  reading  Job  or  Ecclesiastes  because, 
after  all,  they  lived  a  long  time  ago.  But  when  a  man  of  our 
own  day  arises  and  informs  us  that  in  his  deliberate  opin- 
ion our  present-day  world,  with  all  its  thought  and  activi- 
ties, is  just  so  much  dust  and  ashes,  we  wish  to  stone  the 
fellow.  We  cannot  bear  to  have  our  illusions  about  our- 
selves so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  And  yet  no  one  has  asked 
the  question,  whether  Thomas  Hardy  has  not  some  reason, 
some  tremendous,  vital,  quite  impersonal  reason,  for  his  pes- 
simism. 

Hardy  represents  an  England  which  is  older  than  the 
Saxons,  older  perhaps  than  Julius  Caesar.  He  stands  for 
the  England  that  from  time  immemorial  has  been  an  island, 
separated  from  the  traffic  and  commerce  of  a  busy  world 
by  treacherous  seas  and  climates,  and  lapped  and  swathed  in 
endless  folds  of  agrarian  conservatism.  He  hails,  as  the 
whole  world  knows,  from  Dorset,  from  that  part  of  Eng- 
land which  has  been  least  disturbed  by  foreign  currents, 
which  has  never  been  industrialized,  which  has  preserved 
most  intact  thevold  country  life  of  the  past,  with  all  its  nar- 
rowness and  parochialism.  He  is  the  one  English  writer 
of  our  day  who  has  never  felt  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  emigrating  to  London.  Even  the  technique  of  his  poetry 
betrays  over  and  over  again  the  strong  atavistic  tendency  in 
Hardy's  soul.  He  is  obsessed  by  ballad  refrains,  by  folk 
songs,  psalm-tunes.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  him  than 
the  contrast  between  the  jingling  fall  of  the  rhymes  and  the 
gloomy,  tragic  matter  they  contain.  For  example,  this, 
taken  at  random,  from  his  latest  volume: 
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They  sing  their  dearest  songs — 

He,  she,  all  of  them — yea, 

Treble  and  tenor  and  bass, 

And   one  to  play; 

With  the  candles  mooning  each  face    .     .     . 

Ah,  no ;  the  years  O ! 

How  the   sick   leaves  reel   down  in  throngs! 

Could  anyone  write  like  that,  whose  brain  was  not  packed 
with  the  lilt  of  half-forgotten  ballads? 

But  the  thing  that  sets  apart  Hardy  from  his  fellows,  is 
that  while  most  of  these  still  maintain  the  respectable  and 
preposterous  fiction  that  England  is  just  as  much  of  an 
island  as  ever  (vide  Kipling,  for  instance,  in  his  later  works) 
Hardy  knows  better.  He  knows  that  since  the  discovery  of 
steam,  the  consequent  industrialisation,  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  adoption  by  England  of  free  trade,  England  has  effec- 
tually ceased  to  be  able  to  maintain  an  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent position  in  the  world,  and  is  now  even  more 
dependent  on  foreign  commerce  than  many  nations  whose 
literary  and  artistic  development  has  been  more  elastic,  more 
alive  to  modern  currents  of  thought  and  feeling,  than  hers. 
So  Hardy  has  set  himself  the  task  of  putting  on  record  the 
shrivelling,  the  decay  of  the  old  insular  England;  and  in 
this  sense,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  is  the  one  great  living 
link  between  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  England. 
He  is  also  the  one  English  poet  who  has  written  soberly  and 
beautifully  of  Trafalgar  and  of  Waterloo,  because  he  knew 
at  the  time,  what  we  now  all  see  to  be  the  truth,  that  Tra- 
falgar and  Waterloo  were  not  going  to  be  repeated,  and  are 
as  remote  in  fact  from  the  conceptions  of  an  industrialized 
democracy  as  the  Pyramids. 
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Hence  Hardy  became  inevitably  a  pessimist  and  a  fatalist 
The  atavistic  current  of  England's  bucolic  existence,  which 
had  flowed  for  so  many  centuries  about  his  sires,  was  com- 
ing to  an  end  when  he  happened  to  be  born.  Coming  to  an 
end,  also,  was  the  old  childlike  faith  in  a  paternal  Deity, 
and  in  a  special  protecting  Providence  of  that  Deity.  Hardy 
was  the  first,  the  very  first  writer  to  carry  to  its  logical  end 
the  scientific  agnosticism  which  after  all  was  only  a  some- 
what dilettante  pose  in  Matthew  Arnold.  He  says  in  effect: 
"Very  well,  if  you  say  there  is  no  Deity  in  the  personal 
sense,  but  only  an  abstract,  impersonal,  unknowable,  Primal 
Force  or  Energy  or  Will,  then  what  is  to  hinder  this  force 
or  will  or  energy  from  acting  utterly  unjustly,  brutally, 
maliciously?"  And  the  answer  is,  "Nothing."  So  Hardy 
proceeds  further,  and  suspiciously  collects  all  the  evidence 
he  can  find  in  favor  of  such  a  view,  and  says:  "There  you 
are — draw  your  own  conclusions."  The  only  question  is, 
does  Hardy  deliberately  and  of  malice  prepense  suppress 
other  evidence  favorable  to  the  activities  of  the  Unknown 
Cosmic  Force?  I  do  not  think  so;  and  even  if  he  does,  so 
grim  and  fact-facing  an  attitude  is  to  my  mind  infinitely 
finer  and  stronger  than  Meredith's  somewhat  waterish  hope 
that  the  world  is  improving  through  man's  unaided  effort. 

Hardy  has  been  therefore,  without  consciously  desiring 
it,  an  iconoclast,  and,  as  with  all  iconoclasts,  one  gets  the 
impression,  in  reading  him  closely,  of  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  of  a  new  John  the  Baptist  proclaiming  that  the 
axe  is  laid  at  the  roots  of  the  trees.  I  have  said  that  Hardy 
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is  unconsciously  an  iconoclast.  It  has  been  his  misfortune  to 
live  in  an  iconoclastic  age,  and  to  mourn  over  the  shattered 
past.  His  youth  he  spent  in  drawing  old  churches,  threat- 
ened with  restoration.  His  old  age  he  spends  in  proclaiming 
that  the  faith  that  reared  those  churches  is  shattered  beyond 
hope  of  a  restoration,  and  that  the  "ways  of  God  to  man"  are 
in  fact,  unjustifiable.  And  yet,  and  yet — he  is  one  who  has  an 
eye  for  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  has  lived  in  such  dose 
communion  with  nature,  that  nature  has  become  to  him  a  liv- 
ing presence,  silent  indeed,  and  mysteriously  cruel,  but  even 
more  mysteriously  consoling  and  supporting.  Is  it  then  that 
Hardy  is  almost  ready  to  say  that  the  forces  of  nature — the 
wind,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  rain,  the  fire,  birth  and  death — 
are  almost  gods,  and  after  all  the  only  gods  man  needs  ?  He 
leaves  us  to  draw  the  inference.  At  least,  he  can  sing  about 
them,  almost  light-heartedly,  contrasting  the  beauty  and 
power  they  give  to  man,  with  war's  horror  and  desolation : 


Only  a  man  harrowing  clods 

In  a  slow,  silent  walk, 
With  an  old  horse  that  stumbles  and  nods 

Half  asleep  as  they  stalk. 

Only  thin  smoke  without  flame 

From  the  heaps  of  couch-grass; 
Yet  this  will  go  on  the  same 

Though  Dynasties  pass. 

Yonder  a  maid  and  her  wight 

Come  whispering  by; 
War's  annals  will  cloud  into  night 

Ere  their  story  die. 

John  Gould  Fletcher 
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THE  LATE  EDWARD  THOMAS 

Poems,  by  Edward  Thomas.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Edward  Thomas,  who  published  his  verse  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Edward  Eastaway,  was  killed  at  Arras  on 
Easter  Monday,  1917.  Although  the  war  is  barely  men- 
tioned in  these  poems,  one  is  conscious  of  it  perpetually  as 
a  part  of  the  background,  as  we  fancy  the  author  was.  It 
is  not  alone  responsible,  of  course,  for  the  tinge  of  melancholy 
or  sadness  in  the  poems,  which  was  no  doubt  temperamental, 
but  it  seems  to  run  through  the  volume  like  a  dark  stream, 
now  hidden,  now  rising  to  the  surface.  From  the  poems 
one  may  imagine  that  this  poet's  attitude  toward  the  war 
was  fatalistic,  that  is,  that  he  accepted  it,  quite  apart  from 
all  question  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  as  one  accepts 
Fate  in  the  Greek  drama;  an  attitude  which  many  of  emo- 
tional temperament,  without  primary  interest  in  action  or 
politics,  must  share.  The  war  is  there.  It  can  not  be 
escaped.  Statistics  and  world  politics  mean  nothing  to  poetry, 
which  is,  after  all,  concerned  with  very  small  things,  with 
Helen's  beauty  or  the  friendship  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
the  fate  of  the  individual  man.  Nature  and  love  and  friend- 
ship are  indeed  the  soul  of  poetry,  and  war's  greatest  wrong 
is  against  these.  Therefore  the  poet  marches  darkly  to  his 
fate.  But  not  before  he  has  seen  all  things  swept  away,  even 
love;  and  though  a  new  birth  may  come,  he  will  not  share 
in  the  awakening: 

I  have  come  a  long  way  to-day: 
On    a   strange   bridge    alone, 
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Remembering  friends,  old  friends, 

I  rest,  without  a  smile  or  moan, 

As  they  remember  me  without  smile  or  moan. 

All  are  behind,  the  kind 

And  the  unkind  too,  no  more 

To-night  than  a  dream.    The  stream 

Runs  softly  yet  drowns  the  Past, 

The  dark-lit  stream  has  drowned  the  Future  and  the  Past. 

No  traveller  has  rest  more  blest 

Than  this  brief  moment  between 

Two  lives,  when  the  Night's  first  lights 

And  shades  hide  what  has  never  been, 

Things  goodlier,  lovelier,  dearer,  than  will  be  or  have  been. 

What  is  it  that  we  find  in  Edward  Thomas's  poems — 
the  distinctive  personal  note?  To  me  it  seems  as  if  this 
man  looked  on  fields,  roads,  and  countryside  as  if  to  im- 
press them  forever  on  his  mind.  He  seems  to  give  to  his 
landscape  that  poignancy  that  a  familiar  scene  has  for  us 
when  we  see  it  in  the  light  of  some  strong  personal  emotion, 
and  to  carry  this  quality  of  intensified  vision  about  with 
him,  so  that  every  small  detail,  endowed  with  the  poet's 
imagination,  acquires  a  life  of  its  own.  Thus  he  makes  an 
old  manor  farm  live  in  a  light  of  eternity: 

The  church  and  yew 

And  farmhouse  slept  in  a  Sunday  silentness. 
The  air  raised  not  a  straw.    The  steep  farm  roof, 
With  tiles  duskily  glowing,  entertained 
The  mid-day  sun;  and  up  and  down  the  roof 
White  pigeons  nestled.    There  was  no  sound  but  one. 
Three  cart-horses  were  looking  over  a  gate 
Drowsily  through  their  forelocks,  swishing  their  tails 
Against  a  fly,  a  solitary  fly. 


But  'twas  not  Winter- 
Rather  a  season  of  bliss  unchangeable 
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Awakened  from  farm  and  church  where  it  had  lain 

Safe  under  tile,  and  thatch  for  ages  since 

This  England,  Old  already,  was  called  Merry. 

He  gives  us  a  sense  of  contact  with  nature,  vital  with 
experience,  and  back  of  it,  a  continuous  searching  for  reality. 
I  wish  I  could  quote  in  this  connection,  The  Glory,  which 
could  only  be  quoted  entire,  and  also  Melancholy ,  The  Long 
Small  Room,  When  First,  October,  Rain,  and  many  other 
poems  that  have  this  special  significance. 

Mr.  Thomas's  verse  has  come  under  various  influences, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  a  sort  of  Celtic  waywardness,  with 
perhaps  a  tinge  of  the  homely  homespun  of  R6bert  Frost. 
In  the  latter  aspect  Mr.  Thomas,  like  Mr.  Frost,  is  con- 
tent to  give  us  little  character  studies,  or  vistas,  as  of  a 
copse  or  a  field,  which  have  a  quiet  charm  in  themselves  and 
lead  nowhere  else.  His  poems  are  low- toned  and  quiet, 
almost  subdued,  but  in  this  very  quiet  is  their  beauty.  It 
is  a  twilight  country,  mellow  and  rich,  but  very  cool  and 
clear  in  tone.  One  feels  that  the  subjective  Celtic  element 
is  the  most  instinctive  with  the  poet,  the  most  inherent. 
Some  of  the  poems  are  a  little  obscure  at  first.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  at  no  pains  to  write  for  the  public;  he  has  been  content 
to  record  his  own  experiences  as  they  came  to  him,  and  that 
is  why  the  poems  are  so  richly  personal.  He  has  not  written 
with  the  world  looking  over  his  shoulder,  and — it  may  be 
fancy,  but  one  detects  in  these  poems  a  certain  proud  with- 
drawal from  a  world  that  could  find  nothing  better  than 
literary  hackwork  for  a  man  of  his  temperament  to  do.  He 
had  written  many  books,  and  if,  as  has  been  said,  it  was 
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Robert  Frost  who  first  furnished  the  impulse  that  liberated 
some  hidden  spring  and  permitted  the  man  to  express  him- 
self in  verse,  then  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  indebted  to 
Mr.  Frost  for  the  revelation  of  this  sensitive  poetic  mind. 
This  inter-action  of  poets  one  upon  another,  when  it  occurs 
— not  in  the  sense  of  imitation,  but  of  creative  quickening — 
is  a  very  inspiriting  thing.  One  could  wish  that  there  might 
be  more  of  it,  and  less  of  poets  tearing  other  poets  to  pieces 
in  the  press  for  the  sake  of  a  very  doubtful  publicity.  It 
is  not,  as  many  seem  to  think,  a  mark  of  final  superiority  to 
be  able  to  detect  weaknesses  in  a  work  of  art;  it  requires  a 
much  greater  skill  and  intelligence  to  recognize  the  virtues. 
Not  all  of  Mr.  Thomas's  poems  are  included  in  this  vol- 
ume. In  February,  1917,  two  months  before  his  death,  a 
group  of  them  was  published  in  POETRY,  and  one  is  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  neither  these  nor  the  poems  which  ap- 
peared in  An  Annual  of  New  Poetry,  IQIJ,  are  included 
here.  One  hopes  that  a  complete  collection  may  be  pub- 
lished later.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  modern  poetry  which 
one  does  not  care  to  read  a  second  time;  but  one  who  likes 
these  poems  will  care  to  read  them  many  times,  each  time 
with  a  new  appreciation  of  their  beauty.  A.  C.  H. 

RALPH    HODGSON   AGAIN 

The  Last  Blackbird,  by  Ralph  Hodgson.    Macmillan  Co. 

Have  publishers  no  literary  conscience,  or  do  they  lack 
critical  perception,  basing  all  their  enterprise  on  a  sort  of 
hit-or-miss  calculation  of  what  the  market  will  be?  And, 
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once  an  author  is  established,  is  his  subsequent  work  im- 
mune from  further  critical  scrutiny  by  the  publisher? 

One  is  moved  to  such  conjecture  in  reading  this  second 
book  by  Ralph  Hodgson,  so  noticeably  inferior  to  his  first 
that  one  can  only  regard  its  publication  as  a  mistake.  In 
fact,  those  critics  who  recently  championed  Mr.  Hodgson's 
work  against  adverse  criticism  will  find  little  here  to  sus- 
tain their  enthusiasm.  All  the  qualities  that  made  for  both 
the  success  and  the  weakness  of  the  first  book  are  here  in  a 
kind  of  obscure  excess.  One  concludes  therefore  that  these 
poems  must  be  earlier  in  composition;  at  least  it  is  kinder 
to  believe  so.  By  comparison  the  first  book  assumes  a  per- 
haps undue  importance.  Certainly  no  one  questioned  Mr. 
Hodgson's  skill — he  is  quite  truly  an  artificer  in  rhyme. 
But  this  is  quite  different  from  being  a  great  artist  in  rhyme. 
And  one  may  very  properly  admire  the  one  without  giving 
it  the  prestige  of  the  other.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  an  almost 
automatic  facility,  as  evident  in  some  of  his  serious  poems  as 
in  Human  Ambition  and  Big  Behaviour,  in  which  he  hits  off 
this  very  facility,  or  in  My  Books,  in  which  he  plays  deftly 
with  rhymes.  The  poems  in  this  second  book,  however,  lack 
the  clarity  of  those  in  the  first.  The  longer  poems  here 
maeander  vaguely  to  a  vague  conclusion.  The  Last  Black- 
bird is  about  the  last  blackbird  in  the  world,  and  a  long  con- 
versation with  Nature  in  which  that  lady  promises  some- 
thing like  a  flood  in  return  for  man's  disregard  and  de- 
struction of  herself.  (This  feeling  for  outraged  nature  is 
Mr.  Hodgson's  most  characteristic  note.)  St.  Athelstan  is 
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a  narrative  poem,  rather  obscure  because  of  the  literary 
language  and  inversions.  In  The  Last  Blackbird,  teo,  we 
find  this  outworn  poetic  phrasing: 

My  head  was  tired;  I  had  no  mind  to  think 
Of  Beauty  wronged  and  none  to  give  redress: 
I  got  me  to  a  place  where  linnets  drink 
And  lizards  go  in  ferny  loveliness. 

A  blackbird  sang,  so  down  I  fell;  meseemed, 
Soothed  by  his  note,   I  closed  a  drowsy  lid; 
And  I  was  ventured  on  a  dream — I  dreamed 
One  stood  and  questioned  me  how  linnets  did. 

And  straight  I  knew  who  thus  in  angel  guise 
Would  have  my  news — some  trick  of  lip  or  brow 
Guessed  me  her  rank ;  I  said  not  otherwise 
Than  ill  indeed  it  went  with  linnets  now. 

Would  we  confine  modern  architecture  to  English  Gothic  ? 
Or  if  we  take  exception  to  contemporary  copies  of  English 
Gothic,  should  it  be  inferred  that  we  therefore  have  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  original? 

The  shorter  poems  in  this  book,  as  in  the  first,  are  the 
best.  Thrown,  Hammers,  Beauty  Sprite  and  The  Rose 
have  the  brevity,  the  directness,  the  swift  vivid  touch  typical 
of  Mr.  Hodgson's  most  distinctive  work.  But  one  who 
wishes  to  know  Mr.  Hodgson  at  his  best  will  have  to  return 
to  the  Poems.  A.  C.  H. 

IRISH   EARTH 

Earth  of  Cualann,  by  Joseph  Campbell,  With  Twenty-one 
Designs  by  the  Author.  Maunsel  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dublin. 
In  A  Gilly  of  Christ  and  The  Mountainy  Singer,  Mr. 

Campbell  contributed  some  very  beautiful  lyrics  to  the  Irish 
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Renaissance,  lyrics  which  seem  to  me  to  have  more  in- 
dividuality and  spontaneity  than  this  group  of  poems  in 
unrhymed  cadence,  many  of  them  with  a  touch  of  Biblical 
solemnity  and  phrasing.  Readers  of  POETRY  will  recall  The 
Stranger,  At  Dawn  and  At  Samhainj  published  in  this  mag- 
azine. In  these,  as  in  the  other  poems  in  this  book,  one 
feels  a  fine  sense  of  quantitative  rhythm,  a  sure  sense  of  the 
musical  phrase;  but  the  image  is  seldom  inevitable,  it  re- 
mains rather  as  a  sort  of  suspended  simile — the  two  parts  do 
not  quite  knit: 

The  days  of  my  life 
Come  and  go. 

One  is  a  black  valley, 

Rising  to  blue  goat-parks 

On  the  crowns  of  distant  hills. 

I  hear  the  falling  of  water 

And  the  whisper  of  ferns'  tongues, 

And,  still  more,  I  hear 

The  silence. 

In  the  following  complete  poem,  the  scene  is  set,  but  nothing 
really  happens: 

How  still   the   night! 

The  air,  a  fragrance  fallen  from  unseen  wings; 

The  pine-trunks,  stones  of  some  dark  and  secret  temple; 

Venus,  a  lantern  burning  without  flame. 

But  my  soul  is  not  still. 

The  wind  blows  bitterly; 

The  pines  groan  on  their  rock-nourished  roots; 

The  stars  are  blotted  out. 

In  a  word,  the  poems  seem  to  promise  more  than  is  really 
concealed  in  their  depths.  The  manner  is  grave,  measured 
and  assured,  even  solemn;  and  one  is  led  to  expect  more 
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than  one  receives.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  I  do  not  possess 
the  key  to  some  secret  understanding.  At  any  rate,  whether 
the  fault  be  mine  or  the  poet's,  I  remain  unsatisfied. 

A.  C.  H 

THE  MUSE  OF  COMPLIMENT 

The  Poems  of  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Clinton  Scollard.    Hough  ton-Mifflin  Co. 
Here  is  my  old  friend  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  proudly 
set  forth  in  an  edition  de  luxe.    Poet  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, he  was  as  genial  as  he  was  versatile,  and  all  who  had 
ever  known  him  grieved  when  they  heard  of  his  death  over 
a  year  ago.    He  was  only  fifty-six  years  old  when  the  sum- 
mons came. 

He  was  very  modest  about  his  poetry.  "I  have  dollars 
for  Milton  or  Shelley,  but  none  for  Sherman,"  he  replied  to 
a  publisher  who  had  suggested  that  he  pay  for  printing  one 
of  his  early  books.  And  once  he  said  to  me:  "If  I  keep 
my  hand  in,  my  technique  in  order,  some  day  I  may  be 
lucky  enough  to  write  a  song  that  will  live.  And  that's 
worth  working  for  all  one's  life — one  song  that  will  live." 
Or,  as  he  rhymed  it  later,  in  Desire: 

Of  all  the  threads  of  rhyme 
Which  I  have  spun 
I  shall  be  glad  if  Time 
Save  only  one. 

And  I  would  have  each  word 
To  joy  belong — 
A  lyric  like  a  bird 
Whose  soul  is  song. 
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Did  he  attain  it?  Who  attains  his  desire?  His  name  k 
not  married  to  a  song,  like  Julia  Ward  Howe's  to  The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  (which,  by  the  way,  is  being  sung 
all  over  the  English-speaking  world  at  war,  as  the  long- 
sought  international  hymn).  And,  reading  this  book,  one 
finds  no  memorable  poem  lifting  out  of  the  ripple  of  delicate 
rhyme.  What  one  does  find  is  fancy  and  good  taste — the 
extreme  of  good  breeding;  and  good  breeding  stifles  the  im- 
passioned muse. 

But  the  muse  of  the  drawing-room,  the  muse  of  satins 
and  chiffons — or  be  it  even  prints  and  twills — thrives  upon 
good  breeding,  demands  fancy  and  good  taste.  If  there  is 
never  a  note  of  passion  in  this  book  there  is  much  admirable 
vers  de  societe,  and  a  few  library  poems  of  undeniable  charm. 
In  such  poems  as  To  a  Rose  he  may  have  achieved  his  im- 
mortality, along  with  Locker,  Austin  Dobson  and  other 
masters  of  compliment : 

Go,  Rose,  and  in  her  golden  hair 
You    shall    forget    the    garden    soon; 

The  sunshine  is  a  captive  there 

And  crowns  her  with  a  constant  noon. 

And  when  your  spicy  odor  goes, 

And  fades  the  beauty  of  your  bloom, 

Think  what  a  lovely  hand,  O  Rose, 
Shall  place  your  body  in  a  tomb! 

H.  M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

"HARD"  AND  "SOFT" 

Editor  of  POETRY:  The  interesting  discussion  on  The 
Hard  and  the  Soft  in  French  Poetry,  which  appeared  in  your 
February  issue,  scarcely  gets  to  the  root  of  its  subject.  In 
it,  as  your  readers  may  remember,  Mr.  Pound  declared  that 
"hardness  is  in  poetry  nearly  always  a  virtue — I  can  think 
of  no  case  where  it  is  not";  and  also  "softness  ...  an 
opposite  quality,  which  is  not  always  a  fault."  Then  he 
went  on  to  illustrate  this  thesis  with  examples  drawn  from 
French  and  English  literature. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  poetical  emotion, 
the  musical  and  the  pictorial.  These  qualities  may  be  per- 
fectly fused  in  the  poet,  or  one  may  preponderate  over  the 
other.  For  example,  the  poet  may  see  his  subject  as  a  hard, 
clear  pictorial  outline,  something  to  be  cut  in  Parian  marble : 
this  is  what  Gautier  did.  Or  he  may  see  his  subject  as 
something  containing  rich  musical  possibilities — cunning 
variations  of  sound,  adroit  combinations  of  vowels  and  con- 
sonants: This  is  undoubtedly  what  Poe  did,  or  Coleridge 
in  Christabel.  The  subject  of  Christabel,  or  of  most  of 
Poe's  poems,  is  the  veriest  nonsense,  when  coldly  analyzed : 
what  makes  them  poems  of  an  uncommon  sort  is  their  power 
of  musical  suggestion. 

Shakespeare  is  almost  the  sole  English  poet  in  whom  the 
pictorial  and  the  musical  are  perfectly  blended.  Milton, 
Browning,  Blake,  tended  to  the  pictorial;  that  is  to  say,  they 
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became,  as  Mr.  Pound  calls  it,  "hard."  This  "hardness"  is 
not  always,  as  he  says,  a  virtue ;  in  fact,  it  may  easily  defeat 
its  own  ends. 

There  is  so  little  clear-headed  thinking  about  poetry,  and 
the  issue  is  so  consistently  befogged  with  critics  who  have 
this  or  that  particular  hobby  to  ride,  that  it  is  always  wise 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  substance  of  poetry  is  language 
— human  speech,  words.  Now  with  words  the  mind  refuses 
to  be  arrested  at  the  outer  aspect.  Not  many  people  in  this 
world  can  read  a  page  of  either  poetry  or  prose  without  a 
thought  of  its  meaning.  But  dozens  can  admire  a  picture — 
by  let  us  say,  Sargent — purely  because  of  the  technical  qual- 
ity of  its  surface,  of  its  drawing  and  paint. 

For  this  reason,  good  poets  who  are  purely  pictorial,  that 
is  to  say — "hard,"  are  rare;  and  equally  rare  the  good  poets 
who  are  purely  musical,  that  is  to  say — "soft."  Most  poets 
achieve  a  sort  of  blend  of  both  qualities.  But  to  rank  the 
"hard"  poet  over  the  "soft,"  or  vice  versa,  is  an  error. 
Verlaine,  whose  imagination  was  purely  musical,  is  as  great 
in  his  own  way  as  Villon,  whose  imagination  was  purely 
pictorial.  I  can  take  pleasure  from  either. 

The  thing  that  counts  with  a  poet  is  not  whether  he  tries 
to  be  "hard"  or  "soft";  but  rather,  as  Mr.  Pound  says, 
whether  he  has  been  intent  on  the  quality  of  the  emotion 
he  wants  to  convey,  and  whether  he  has  perfectly  conveyed 
that  quality.  John  Gould  Fletcher 
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Dear  Editor:  Did  I  say  I  rejected  Italian  standards  of 
good  literature?  Here  is  what  I  feel  sometimes  about  our 
own  stuff.  Emanuel  Carnevali 

MODERN  POETRY 

I 

A  wondrous  voice  is  urging  me  within 
And  thrills  me  with  a  pain,  alas!     .     .     . 

II 

A  wondrous  voice  urges  me  within 
And  with  a  pain  thrills  me — alas!     .     .     . 

Ill 

A  wondrous  voice 
Urges  me  within 
And  thrills  me 
With  pain     .     .     . 

IV 

A  wondrous 
Voice  urges 
Me  within  and 
Thrills 
Me  with  a 
Pain     .    .     . 

V 

A  voice  sings  in  my  throat 
And  rings  like  a  fever 
Through  my  body 
That  vibrates  with  pain. 

VI 

My  throat  sings 
Like  a  stiff  red  silk  ribbon. 
And  my  veins  shrink 
Like  teeth 
At  the  sight  of  a  lemon. 

VII 

The  throat  shivers 
Pain. 
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Only     .... 

Well 

VIII 

Throat,  this  I  know, 
And  pain. 
Well,  I'm  sure 
About  the  pain — 
The  throat  and  the  pain, 
Which  all  rhymes  with  rain ; 
But  if  it's  a  free  verse 
It  doesn't  count. 

IX 

Throat, 

You  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
Pain, 

Because  I  have  looked  at  my  throat, 
Perhaps  my  eyes  stopped 
At  the  chest — 
Chest 
Upon 
The  belly 
Belly 
Upon 

The  legs    ... 

Sing  a  minuet,  a  minuet,  in  be  sharp — 
Be  sharp,  how  can  I? 
The  feet  are  under  the  legs  and 
The  corns     .     .     . 
Throat? 

It's  an  old  platitude,  an  old  commonplace. 
You  can't  force  an  artist,  what  do  you  think? 
Modern 
Modernity, 
Modernism    .    .     . 
I  am  above  my  throat, 
I  have  a  right  to  forget     .     .     . 

X 

Nobody  home 

The  poet  has  left  for  the  asylum. 
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NOTES 

Mr  Wallace  Stevens,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  needs  no  further  intro- 
duction to  readers  of  POETRY,  to  which  he  first  contributed  in  our 
War  Number  of  Nov.,  1914.  He  now  returns  to  the  subject  of  the 
war,  his  motive  being  furnished  by  that  remarkable  little  book, 
Lettres  d'un  Soldat,  published  in  Paris  by  the  Librairie  Chapelot  two 
years  or  more  ago.  The  name  of  its  author,  the  young  soldier-archi- 
tect to  whom  six  months  at  the  front  brought  extraordinary  spiritual 
exaltation,  is  still  withheld  by  his  family  because  of  the  possibility 
of  his  being  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  The  letters  were  written  to  his 
mother  from  August,  1914,  to  April,  1915,  from  which  date  he  has 
been  among  the  missing.  Mr.  Stevens'  mood  is  less  acquiescent  than 
that  of  the  young  Frenchman,  but  not  less  profoundly  felt. 

Other  poets  who  are  familiar  to  our  readers  are  Agnes  Lee  (Mrs. 
Otto  Freer),  of  Chicago,  whose  latest  book  is  The  Sharing  (Sherman, 
French  &  Co.)  ;  Mr.  Orrick  Johns,  of  St  Louis,  whose  Asphalt  was 
published  last  year  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  Mr.  Thomas  Wood  Stevens, 
author  of  numerous  plays  and  pageants,  who  is  now  dramatic  direc- 
tor of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  and  Miss  Viola  I.  Paradise, 
of  Chicago,  an  employee  of  the  government  in  the  Children's  Bureau, 
who  has  published  little. 

An  unusual  number  of  poets,  none  of  whom  has  published  a  vol- 
ume as  yet,  appear  in  POETRY  for  the  first  time.  Of  these: 

Mr.  Haniel  Long,  born  in  Rangoon,  Burmah,  in  1888,  is  now  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Hortense  Flexner,  a  journalist  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the  author 
of  several  short  plays,  one  of  which,  Voices,  was  printed  in  the  Seven 
Arts  Magazine  and  given  by  the  Portmanteau  Theatre  Company. 

Flora  Shufelt  Rivola  (Mrs.  Charles  E.)  has  lived  since  infancy 
near  Yankton,  S.  D.  She  has  contributed  to  The  Masses  and  other 
magazines. 

Mr.  John  V.  A.  Weaver,  Jr.,  a  young  Chicago  journalist,  is  now  in 
military  training  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky. 

Mr.  Dean  B.  Lyman,  Jr.,  born  in  1896  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is 
now  a  student  at  the  University  of  the  South  in  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Miss  Ida  Judith  Johnson,  a  Missourian,  teaches  Latin  and  history 
at  the. Cape  Girardeau  high  school. 

Mr."  Solomon  J.  D.  Fendell,  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  London  in 
1895,  came  to  America  ten  years  later,  and  has  recently  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Mr.  Howard  Unger,  of  St.  Louis,  writes,  "Put  me  down  as  an 
emigrant  from  Russia." 

Miss  Cecily  Fryer  is  an  English  poet  resident  in  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 
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WAR  TIMES 

THE     SONG     OF     THE     CHEECHAS 

THE  Cheechas  defended  Chachak. 
The    grandfathers    of    Serbia's    fourth    line   held    her 
third  capital : 
For  a  man  is  a  grandfather  here  at  forty,  and  a  fighter  at 

eighty  until  he  dies. 

And  the  Germans  found  it  out  and  flinched  and  fled  from 
them. 

They  had  no  uniform  but  their  gray  hair  and  beards,  and 
needed  none. 

They  had  no  rations  but  half  a  pound  of  dry  bread  a  day, 
and  it  sufficed  them. 

They  were  armed  with  rifles  as  old 'and  battered  as  them- 
selves, and  they  battered  the  Germans  back. 
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Three  times  they  drove  them  back,  and  took  that  shattered 
and  exploding  capital  away  from  them. 

Then  in  the  fourth  attack,  when  four  in  every  five  of  them 
were  down, 

The  rest  of  the  oldest  men  who  had  seen  free  Serbia  born 
and  were  seeing  her  die — 

So  they  believed  with  the   rest — went  away  muttering, 
"What  do  I  care  for  myself,  what  do  I  count  for? 

Three  million  people  lost,  nothing  else  matters,  three  mil- 
lion people  lost,  three  million  lost." 

And  many  of  them  died  by  the  way,  where  hundreds  were 

lying  starving  and  freezing — 
Dying  on  high  Montenegrin  mountains  in  the  wind  and  the 

snow  that  grew  sleet, 
So  gray  icicles  grew  on  their  beards  and  the  sleet  cut  cold 

skin  on  their  faces. 
And  the  wind  cut  their  song  into  shreds,  the  song  they  were 

singing  when  they  died: 

The  Suabas  are  building  houses,  the  Serbs  shall  live  in  them. 
The  Suabas  are  planting  corn,  the  Serbs  shall  eat  it  up. 
The  Suabas  are  pressing  wine,  the  Serbs  shall  drink  of  it. 

And  they  drank  to  their  fill  of  the  war  that  the  Huns  and 

their  helots  had  brewed. 
But  the  Serbs  and  their  brothers  shall  finish  it. 
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AT     BETHLEHEM 

Twenty-six  thousand  men  are  building  at  Bethlehem 

Armor  plates  and  palisades  and  props  of  steel  for  the  peace 
of  Christ, 

That  comes  momently,  by  breathing  spells,  in  a  world  for- 
ever at  war: 

Twenty-six  thousand  men  sweating  blindly  to  build  a  world 
forever  beginning  to  fall; 

Twenty-six  thousand  men  are  making  tools  for  breaking, 
scrapping,  scraping  and  fixing  foundations  anew. 

For  life  ever  fuses  and  glows, 

Like  the  heart  of  a  rose  in  the  fire  that  eats  up  red  billets 

of  steel  like  raw  fagots  of  wood. 
And  a  war  is  as  good  as  a  rose  in  the  eyes  of  the  Watcher 

of  Space; 
A  war  is  as  brief  as  a  rose  in  its  growth  and  its  death  in  the 

fire  of  the  Forger  of  Stars. 
And  the  fire  ever  burns  out  the  dross  in  the  depths  of  the 

stone  and  the  soul. 
All  the  fires  that  ape  or  man  ever  kindled  on  earth  were 

lit  and  fused  to  keep  these  crucibles  boiling. 

And  now  they  roll  a  loaded  crucible  that  flames  white-hot 
along  the  level  rails  and  swinging  truck-ways  overhead. 

And  the  moulds  are  made  ready  and  prepared. 

And  they  look  like  trenches  of  shadow,  before  the  raw  red 
tide  of  war  pours  into  them. 
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And  one  half-naked  foreman  of  his  gang  is  a  general  of 
today's  grim  shaping  of  life. 

A  general  who  knows  his  job  and  holds  it  hard-fisted, 
Holds  it  and  sways  it  like  a  tool  he  beats  and  welds  and 

batters  with. 
For  the  war  is  a  job  and  a  tool,  that  must  be  beaten  out 

and  battled  with  to  the  bitter  end  of  the  stint;  and 

finally  finished. 

Ten    huge    trip-hammers    rising    and    falling    in    cadenced 

choruses  affirm  it. 
Twenty-six  rolling-mills,  that  print  a  gospel  new  and  red 

in  steel  still  raw,  are  ready  to  publish  it. 
Twenty-six    thousand    men,    twenty-six    million    men,    in 

smoke  and  fumes  and  mud  and  grime,  assert  and  by 

their  blood  and  breath  maintain  it. 


THE     RED     COFFINS 

After  the  revolution  in  Petrograd, 

They   made   a   great    common    grave    in    a   vaster    parade 

ground  outside  the  city. 
And  they  brought  the  red  coffins  of  those  who  fell  fighting 

for  freedom 
To  honor  and  bury  them. 
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They  piled  them  tier  by  tier  while  the  crowd  in  silence 

watched  them. 

And  as  the  pile  rose  and  spread,  to  many  it  seemed 
Like  the  red  blood  of  Russia  welling  from  a  mortal  wound. 
And  some  saw  red  fagots  of  freedom  rising  and  kindling 

a  fire  that  would  warm  all  the  world. 
But  no  man  there  could  tell  the  truth  of  it. 


DOWN     FIFTH     AVENUE 

The  crowd  makes  way  for  them. 

The  mob  of  motors — women  in  motors,  footmen  in  motors, 

Manhattan's  transients   in  motors,  life's  transients   in 

motors — has  cleared  and  disappeared. 
And   their  mothers   and   their  children,   their   wives,    their 

lovers  and   friends,   are   lining  the  curb   and   knitting 

and  whispering. 
The  flags  are  floating  and  beckoning  to  them,  the  breezes 

are   beckoning   and    whispering   their    secrets, 
That  the  city  has  hushed  to  hear,  while  trade  and  trivial 

things  give  place. 

And  through  the  crowd,  that  holds  its  breath  too  long,  a 
restless  stir  like  the  starting  of  troubled  breathing  says, 

"They  are  coming."  And  the  distant  beat  of  feet  begins 
to  blend  with  the  beat  of  laboring  hearts; 
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And  the  emptiness  that  missed  a  beat  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  becomes  the  street  of  a  prayer  and  a  passion. 

This  is  a  street  of  mothers  and  their  sons — for  an  hour  in 
the  life  of  Manhattan. 

And  today  makes  way  for  them. 

The  past  makes  way  for  them. 

This  morning's  discontent,  yesterday's  greed,  last  year's 
uncertainty,  are  muted  and  transmuted  to  a  surging 
urge  to  victory. 

Spirits  that  stood  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Valley  Forge,  Ticon- 
deroga,  Yorktown,  Lundy's  Lane,  Fort  Sumter, 
Appomatox,  are  resurrected  here; 

With  older  fathers  and  mothers  who  farmed,  and  pushed 
frontiers  and  homes  for  freedom  westward  steadily; 

With  freedom's  first  grandfathers  and  forerunners,  who 
grew  to  hold  hill  towers  and  forest  fastnesses,  and 
range  the  sea  and  all  its  shores  and  islands  for  the 
right  to  live  for  liberty. 

And  their  blood  beats  in  these  boy  hearts,  and  their  hill- 
bred  and  sea-bred  strength  is  stirring  in  these  feet  that 
beat  their  measured  cadences  of  courage. 

For  now  the  tide  is  turning  eastward  at  last. 

And  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  their  feet  on  the  asphalt  is 

the  sound  of  the  march  of  the  waves  of  a  tide  that  is 

flooding — 
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Waves  that  marched  to  the  western  coast  past  forests  and 

plains,  mountains  and  deserts,  and  wrought  their  work 

in  a  world  gone  by. 
And  the  ripple  of  the  ranks  of  these  regiments  that  march 

to  suffer  and  to  die,  is  the  ripple  of  a  great  brown 

river  in  flood  that  forges  seaward; 
And  the  ripple  of  the  light  on  eyes  and  lips  that  watch  and 

work,   is   the  swelling  of  a  greater  flood   that   forces 

them  to  go. 
And  the  ripple  and  arrest  of  light  on  dull  gun-barrels  that 

crest  their  flow  are  runes  of  a  ritual  spelled  in  steel 

and  a  service  enduring. 
And  each  beat  of  their  feet  and  each  beat  of  their  hearts 

is  a  word  in  a  gospel  of  steel  that  says  the  nations 

through  ruins  grow  one  again; 
When  God's  drill-master  War  has  welded  nations  in  ranks 

that  their  children  may  serve  Him  together. 
For  tomorrow  makes  way  for  them. 

John  Curtis  Underwood 
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THE    OLD    GODS 

The  Old  Gods  never  die, 
They  only  watch  and  wait; 
They  wait   for   a  thousand   years 
Beside  the  tall  church  gate. 

Jove  and  Neptune  and  Mars, 
Tyr  and  Odin  and  Thor, 
These   watch   with   the  ageless  stars, 
They  watch   forevermore. 

They  call  with  the  worn  bronze  trumpets, 

They  call  and  all  men  hear. 

Their  voice  is  deeper  than  church  bells, 

Deeper  than  chimes  rung  clear. 

It  charms  like   the  seraphim's, 

And  is  older  than  all  the  hymns. 

We  hear  the  tramp  of  many  feet 

Upon  the  ancient  pavements  of  the  Gods. 

We  see  the  people  hasten  from  the  street, 

Chanting  their  lauds. 

Their  fashion's  garments  off  they  cast 

And  don  the  shag-skins  of  the  past. 

The  Old  Gods  rule  the  seas, 
And  men  are  fed  to  the  waves. 
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The  Old  Gods  burn  the  cities; 
They  bind  and   ravish   their  slaves. 

They  ride  on  the  storm  and  the  lightning, 
They  revel  in  jungle  and  brake, 
They  inhabit  the  seats  of  the  thunders 
When  the  tempests  in  wrath  awake. 

A  strange,  strange  smile 
Is  the  Old  Gods',  while 
They  hope  for  the  Cross  to  fall 
And  they  be  lords  of  all. 

Jove  and  Neptune  and  Mars, 
Tyr  and  Odin  and  Thor, 
These  watch  with  the  ageless  stars, 
They  watch  forevermore. 

The  Old  Gods  never  die, 
They  only  watch  and  wait, 
They  wait  for  a  thousand  years 
Beside  the  tall  church  gate. 

Calvin  Dill  Wilson 
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KOL    NIDRE 

When  twilight  charms  the  sunset  into  dusk 

The  singer  comes.     I   do  not  know  his  step 

Nor  ever  have  I  seen  the  form  of  him. 

But  when  through  darkening  window-panes  I  reach 

My  vision  for  that  straining  star  whose  course 

Was  preconceived  in  me,  and  with  me 

I  know  must  pass  forever,  I  hear  his  voice: 

Deep  rhythm  circling  stern  creation's  path 

And  passing  far  beyond  it — Kol  Nidref 

A  little  silence — all  is  swept  away; 

And  there  are  only  God  and  nothingness  • 

Myself  besides,  I  who  am  more  than  God 

And  less  than  nothingness — for  it  is  rest. 

As  from  dissolving  mists  sudden  appears 
The  city's  countenance,  so  from  these  days, 
Melting  like  mists  away,  rise  clear  and  stern 
The  towers  of  the  solemn  days  that  were: 
Dread   days  of   reckoning  whose  shofar  blasts 
Like  thunder,  dawns  of  upturned  faces,  pleas 
Like  wrath  of  midnight  storms,  sing  in  my  blood 
Wakening  memories  long  dead,  best  dead    .    .    . 

Two  thousand  years  of  listless  wandering! 

Ages  without  a  battle  cry!     Lo/  he 

Who  sings  behind  the  wall  is  meek;  the  words 
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Flow  gently  from  his  soul,  and  you  whose  song 
Is  light,  unburdened  by  our  Elohim, 
Cannot  conceive  the  terrible  despair! 
But  we  who  sing  it  know,  for  as  we  sing 
We  suffer.     Every  note  a  lash!    Each  word 
A  lovely  daughter's  shame!     Ay,  every  verse 
A  noble  city's  doom  of  martyrdom! 
And  the  whole  song  the  story  of  a  race 
Which  wrought  God  from  itself  and  lost  its  soul. 

Kol  Nidre!  and  a  hundred  armies  march 

Retreat!     A  hundred  armies  ba'nnerless  and  slow, 

A  far-flung  shadow  o'er  the  fields  of  earth, 

March  through  my  soul  and  will  not  cease.     Give  me 

Your   crucifix,    children   of   Christendom, 

The  thing  you  hold  up  to  the  sun,  and  wail 

And  moan — your  sign  of  suffering! 

The  dead  have  pride,  and  seeing  it  on  me 

Will  go  their  way.     Yet  I'll  not  desecrate 

The  dead!     Their  pride — 'twas  all  they  had  in  life! 

Kol  Nidref     God!  will  this  never  have  end? 

These  mighty  trumpet  blasts — for  whom? — the  dead? 

They  do  not  hear,  I  say. 

The  living?     Lord!     Have  you  no  laughter  left? 

These  living,  straws  out  in  your  mighty  storm, 

They  do  not  hear  your  storm,  only  the  cries 

Of  bleeding  lambs  and  drowning  swine  reach  them. 
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But  lo,  the  singer  sings! — all  I  have  lived 
And  will  live  yet,  all  that  my  race  has  lived 
And  will  live  yet.     Listen!     All  laughter  dies, 
A  knock  upon  my  window-pane,  fumbling 
Black  flapping  wings,   a  voice  wild  with  despair: 
"Traitor! — what  have  you  mused  in  Ascalon?" 

Kol  Nidref     So  throughout  the  centuries, 

Deep,  beautiful  and  glorious  to  hear! 

But  what  would  you  of  me?     Is  there  a  path 

You'd  have  me  take?     I've  beaten  every  one! 

A  thousand  roads  are  in  my  blood!     What  then? 

Is  it  a  call  to  fight?     Battle  with  whom? 

Amalak  long  is  dead,   the  gentile  gods 

Are  slain,  and  all  their  golden  temples  dust! 

Perhaps  it  is  a  call  to  life?     We  long 

Have  ceased  to  live,  wearied    .    .    .    Or  is  it  death  ? 

How  shall  we  die  who  knew  not  how  to  live? 

God!     God!     Save  me  from  this  despair!     Hurl  me, 

If  so  you  will,  down  the  ravines  of  death, 

Where  every  sunbeam  is  a  thorn  to  prick, 

And  every  flower  is  a  wound  to  bear, 

All  loveliness  a  memory  of  wrath 

And  spirit  madness!     I'll  not  care!     An  end 

Let  be  to  all  this  waste!     See,  if  I  die 

There  is  a  heaven  of  stars  goes  down  with  me, 

And  if  I  live  on     ... 
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Hush !  the  song  ceases, 

The  singer  goes,  and  with  him  the  despair! 
Go  singer,  go!  far  from  this  land!  the  draught 
You  offer — it  is  much  too  strong!     Highways 
Broader  than  these  shall  hear  your  song.     For  me 
The  dusk  deepens,  deepens — there  is  my  star! 


HUMAN     SPEECH 

I  know  the  shady  moving  of  its  waves 

Circling  old  shores  of  thought  all  solemnly; 

Its  loves  and  hates;  its  moods  storm-taught  and  free. 

For  like  the  sea  it  hides  a  million  graves 

Beneath  an  iron  gleam  that  darkly  braves 

The  sun  and  storm.     It  heaves  too  like  the  sea, 

Full  of  its  life,  and  flees  to  Memory 

Even  as  she  flees  to  her  shaggy  caves. 

Three  massive  silences  creation's  Lord 

Wrought  in  the  heart  of  life:  before  the  birth 

The  silence  of  the  dead  stirring  again; 

The  hush  of  Love  wielding  a  flaming  sword 

Which  holds  the  swerving  passions  of  the  earth; 

And  the  great  silence  in  the  speech  of  men. 

Samuel  Roth 
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FIGS    FROM    THISTLES 

FIRST     FIG 

My  candle  burns  at  both  ends; 

It  will  not  last  the  night: 
But  ah,  my  foes,  and  oh,  my  friends — 

It  gives  a  lovely  light! 

SECOND     FIG 

Safe  upon  the  solid  rock  the  ugly  houses  stand: 
Come  and  see  my  shining  palace  built  upon  the  sand ! 

THE     UNEXPLORER 

There  was  a  road  ran  past  our  house 

Too  lovely  to  explore. 
I  asked  my  mother  once — she  said 
That  if  you  followed  where  it  led 

It  brought  you  to  the  milk-man's  door. 

(That's   why    I    have    not   traveled    more.) 

THURSDAY 

And  if  I  loved  you  Wednesday, 

Well,  what  is  that  to  you? 
I  do  not  love  you  Thursday — 

So  much  is  true. 

And  why  you  come  complaining 

Is  more  than  I  can  see. 
I  loved  you  Wednesday — yes — but  what 

Is  that  to  me? 
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THE     PENITENT 

I  had  a  little  Sorrow, 

Born  of  a  little  Sin, 
I  found  a  room  all  damp  with  gloom 

And  shut  us  all  within; 
And,  "Little  Sorrow,  weep,"  said  I, 
"And,  Little  Sin,  pray  God  to  die, 
And  I  upon  the  floor  will  lie 

And  think  how  bad  I've  been!" 

Alas  for  pious  planning — 

It  mattered  not  a  whit! 
As  far  as  gloom  went  in  that  room, 

The  lamp  might  have  been  lit! 
My  little  Sorrow  would  not  weep, 
My  little  Sin  would  go  to  sleep — 
To  save  my  soul  I  could  not  keep 

My  graceless  mind  on  it! 

So  up  I  got  in  anger, 

And  took  a  book  I  had, 
And  put  a  ribbon  on  my  hair 

To  please  a  passing  lad. 
And,  "One  thing  there's  no  getting  by — 
I've  been  a  wicked  girl,"  said  I; 
"But  if  I  can't  be  sorry,  why, 

I  might  as  well  be  glad !" 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
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INVENTIONS 

DEITY 

In  incense  before  gods  He  rises, 
In  the  blue  smoke  of  cigarettes  He  curls. 
He  dwells  in  the  eyelids  of  the  Buddha; 
He  is  in  the  lotus. 

The   delicate   tree-tops   He   sways. 
Over  the  roofs  of  houses  He  stalks. 
He  is  in  the  moon  mirrored  in  a  pool; 
He  is  in  the  sky. 

In  the  tails  of  peacocks  He  is  a  jewel ; 
In  the  garden  of  sun-flowers  He  is  a  rose. 
He  hangs  above  an  adoration  of  candles. 
He  is  on  a  cross. 

EARTH 

The  earth  is  a  moth 
Circling  about  a  lamp; 
The  earth   is   a  cemetery 
Of  the  dead. 

The  earth  is  a  mother 
Rocking  a  cradle. 
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The  earth  is  a  father 
Devouring  his  children. 
The  earth  is  a  ghoul 
Battening  on   corpses. 

The  earth  is  a  garden 
Of  green  trees. 
The  earth  is  a  pillow 
For  the  head. 

PAUSE 

If  it  were  to  become 
Complete  ; 

If 

All  of  a  sudden 

Everything  were  to  hold  its  breath: 

Surely 

The  walls  of  the  city 
Would  be  cast  down 
With  a  terrible  noise. 

Louis   Gilmore 
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PASSERS-BY 


Mostly  it  is  eyes  that  find  me, 

And  your  eyes  are  gone. 

Shoe-strings  I  have  little  need  of, 

So  I  pass  on 

And  let  you  fall  behind. 

I  too  am  blind. 


And  you,  my  little  friend  of  the  gay  dress! 

In  a  swift  moment  of  encountered  eyes 

I  have  touched  your  hand  and  kissed  your  wistfulness 

And   looked   with   you   upon   eternities; 

And  I  know  that  neither  the  powder  on  your  nose, 

Nor  the  amazing  things  you  wear  upon  your  feet, 

Can  alter  the  gentleness  my  spirit  owes 

To  vision  of  you,  hurrying  down  the  street. 

Ill 

I  know  you.    You  are  one  of  those  who  fear 
The  certain  end  of  their  uncertainties; 
Who,  never  having  had  possession  here, 
Still  seek  it  in  such  transient  things  as  these 
Bright  windows  looking  into  gaudy  places 
Where  there  are  wine-lists  and  long  bills  of  fare, 
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And  leaning  girls  with  splendid  shoulders  bare, 
And  intimate  eyes,  playing  with  passionate  faces. 

IV 

In  the  concert  hall 

You  are  the  musician 

I  the  listener. 

Here  your  fingers  touch  no  bow, 

Make  no  music  for  me. 

We  pass  one  another 

Silently. 


I  do  not  marvel  so  that  you  can  wear 
A  flower  in  your  tailored  button-hole, 
As  that  the  flower  does  not  perish  there 
In  the  Winter  of  your  soul. 

VI 

When  you  have  passed  and  other  eyes 
Have  found  me  with  a  new  surprise, 
I  know  I  shall  not  call  to  mind 
The  colored  hat  you  wore,   the  kind 
Of  dress  nor  anything  so  sure. 
Only  your  laughter  will  endure 
And  come  to  me  on  other  trips 
Down  other  streets,  from  other  lips. 

Raymond    Peckham    Holden 
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THREE    NEGRO    SPIRITUALS 

THE     LOST     LOVE 

Oh,  where  has  my  honey  gone? 

Fly  away,  my  Jubal,  fly  away! 
Oh  where  have  they  laid  her  bones? 

Fly  away,  my  Jubal,  fly  away! 
Conjure  woman  shake  her  head, 
Preacher  dumb  and  master  sad. 
Nobody   knows! 
Nobody   knows! 

Why  the  tears  that  drop  all  night? 

Fly  away,  my  Jubal,  fly  away! 
Why  the  heart  that  burns  like  fire? 

Fly  away,  my  Jubal,  fly  away! 
Angel  close  the  Book  of  Life, 

Moon  goes  down  and  stars  grow  cold. 
Nobody    knows! 
Nobody   knows! 

HOW    LONG,    o    LORD! 

How  long,  O  Lord,  nobody  knows! 
My  honey's  resting  near  the  brook. 
How  long,  O  Lord,  nobody  knows! 
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How  long,  O  Lord,  nobody  knows! 
I  pray  she'll  rise  on  Judgment  Day. 
How  long,  O  Lord,  nobody  knows! 


WHO     IS     THAT     A-WALKING     IN 
THE     CORN  ? 

Who  is  that  a-walking  in  the  corn? 
I  have  looked  to  East  and  looked  to  West 
But  nowhere  could  I  find  Him  who  walks 
Master's  cornfield  in  the  morning. 

Who  is  that  a-walking  in  the  corn? 
Is  it  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun? — 
Or  King  David  come  to  fight  the  giant 
Near  the  cornfield   in   the  morning? 

Who  is  that  a-walking  in  the  corn? 
Is  it  Peter  jangling  Heaven's  keys? — 
Or  old  Gabriel  come  to  blow  his  horn 
Near  the  cornfield   in  the  morning? 

Who  is  that  a-walking  in  the  corn? 
I  have  looked  to  East  and  looked  to  West 
But  nowhere  could  I  find  Him  who  walks 
Master's   cornfield   in    the   morning. 

Fenton  Johnson 
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HOOFS 
Beware!     .     , Beware! 

Hark  to  the  beat!    The  trampling  beat! 

Of  the  satyrs'  feet!     Galloping  feet! 

Hark  to  the  sound!     The  maddening  sound! 

They  stamp  the  ground !    They  gash  the  ground ! 

The  long  grass  tickles  their  legs,  their  heels! 

They  come  in  clattering  swoops  and  reels! 

Beware! Beware! 

Beware  their  hoofs!     Their  pounding  hoofs! 
Like  hail  on  roofs!     On  rickety  roofs! 
They  scatter  the  flowers !    The  fields  of  flowers ! 
In  petalling  showers!     Yellow-red  showers! 
With  crashing  hammer  and  thud  and  pound 
The  satyrs  leap  in  a  whirling  bound! 

Beware! Beware! 

Their  hoofs  will  shatter  your  garden  walk! 
Their  pound  will  smother  your  cautious  talk! 
They'll  batter  your  red-geranium  pot! 
They'll  gut  your  cabbage  and  onion  plot! 
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Hark  from  the  hill! — the  forest  hill! 

Where  trees  are  still! ! 

Hark  to  the  beat! ! 

The  laughter  beat!    The  echoing  beat 
Of  hammering  feet!     In  the  after  heat 
Of  a  clattering  run,  through  miles  of  sun! 

Beware !  Beware ! 


SWALLOWS 

White  bellied  swallows 
Skim  canon  hollows — 

Veering 

And  sheering, 
Wild  criss-crossing  arrows! 

Your  to-days  curve  in  sweet  dips; 
On  the  tilt  of  your  wing- tips 
Sun  after  sun  follows! 
What  of  the  blue  to-morrows? 

Winifred    Waldron 
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GOLD  IN  THE  DESERT 

MORNING    HYMN 

To  the  Mountain  Sisnajinni 
Ho,  yo,  ho! 

Thou  holy  White  Shell! 
The  Deathless  One- 
He  sendeth  the  sun's  first  glow, 
The  sun's  first  glow  upon  Thee, 
His  holy  morning  glow. 
Dawn-maiden's  mountain, 
To  thee  will  I  go; 
Morning-cloud  mountain, 
To  thee  will  I  go; 
Holy-browed  mountain, 
To  thee  will  I  go. 
Blessings  there  glow  upon  me — 
Thither  I  go, 
Thither,  O  soul, 
O-ho,  yo,  yo ! 

THE  SMOKE  PRAYER 

In  the  Land  of  the  Dacotahs 
The  voice  of  a  youth  crying, 
As  it  were  a  thin  blue  smoke 
Ascending: 

Great  Mystery, 

Do  thou  partake  of  this  food 

And  still  be  gracious; 
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Make  it  unto  me  sinew  of  flesh, 

Sinew  of  arm  and  the  strong  heart! 

Thou  who  paintest  the  mountains  black — 

Behold,  they  stand  as  flint; 

Thou  who  singest  to  the  four  winds — 

And  lo,  they  dancing,  sing: 

Partake  of  this  food  and  be  thou  gracious! 

0  great  sheet  of  blue  sky, 
See  me  standing  here, 
Hear  me  crying  here! 

1  have  heard  the  voice  of  my  fathers, 
I  have  recited  the  deeds  of  my  fathers, 

I  have  done  the  commands  of  my  fathers — 

Be  thou  gracious, 

Unto  me  give  the  heart  of  my  fathers! 

My  limbs — they  are  the  deer's — 

I  have  not  smoked  the  fragrant  plant; 

My  limbs — they  are  the  brown  deer's — 

I  have  not  eaten  the  broth  of  weakness  ; 

My  limbs — they  are  the  fleet  brown  deer's — 

I  have  not  sung  the  love  song. 

0  thou  holy  and  great  Mystery, 
Be  thou  gracious! — 

Give  unto  me  the  heart  of  flint — 

1  have  spoken  with  the  straight  tongue ; 
Give  unto  me  the  heart  of  deer — 

I  have  spoken  with  my  timber  brothers; 
Give  unto  me  the  heart  of  flowers — 
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I  have  spoken  with  the  sprig  of  sage. 

Thou  who  hidest  the  nest  of  the  moon, 

Give  unto  me  the  heart  of  eagle: 

That  my  people  may  find  me  filled 

In  my  days  of  fasting; 

That  my  enemy  find  me  valiant 

In  my  days  of  combat; 

That  thou  find  me  reverent 

Before  the  east  wind, 

Before  the  south  wind, 

Before  thee,  O  sheet  of  blue  sky. 

Behold,  I  stand, 

My  face  uplifted, 

My  hands  up-raised, 

My  soul  in  nakedness  before  thee! 

As  it  were  a  smoke  ascending. 

I  HAVE  BUT  ONE  LOVE 

Pine  tree,  pine  hearts,  sigh  ye ; 
Pine  boughs,  bend  low,  sigh  ye, 
Pine  tongues  sigh  ye  with  me. 
Night-long,  I  have  but  one  dream — 

Hear — me ! 
Day-long,  death  hunts  my  warrior — 

Hear — me ! 
Truth-tree,  I  have  but  one  love — 

Hear — me ! 
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Crouched  over  the  war-path  steals  he, 
Lynx  on-moving  steals  he, 
Wind  words  steals  he  from  me. 

Heart-tree,  I  have  but  one  love — 

Hear — me ! 

Long  the  days  and  weary! 
Restless  hours  and  weary, 
Hungered,  wearied,  wake  me. 
Listener  of  the  maid's  prayer — 

Hear— me ! 
Messenger  of  the  heart-beat) — 

Hear — me ! 
Flute-tree,  I  have  but  one  call — 

Hear — me ! 

Long  the  days  and  dreary! 
Lone  tree,  I  have  but  one  love — 

Hear — me,  hear! 

STARTLED  WATERS 

In  the  rice-field  he  nears  thee, 
Stealing  to  thee. 

Hear  the  startled  loon's  brood — 
Hide,  little  Four-stars! 

Soft-paddling  comes  he  singing, 
Lone  and  singing — 
This  one  of  the  moon's  low  glow, 
This  one  of  the  flute's  low  singing. 
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O'er  the  wild  rice  his  call-notes  go, 
O'er  the  startled  waters,  singing    .    .    . 

DIRGE  FOR  ONE  DYING 

Mourner — who  ? — who  cries  ? — 
Leaping,  weeping,  deep-voiced — cries? 

Leaping  waters  call  afar  there, 
Weeping  rapids  moan  to  sea-waves. 
These,  but  waves  rushing  unabated — 
Down  they  go — 
Co- 
in the  place,  the  place  where  I  sit,  I  am  called  to  enter 
Spirit  waters. 

Spirit  waters  call  afar  there, 
Spirit  rapids  moan  to  sea-waves. 
Rush  they  on,  headlong,  unabated — 
Down  they  go — go.    .    .    . 

BY  GENESSERET 

And  who  is  this  that  walks 

By  the  sea  of  Genesseret, 

By  my  heart  at  ebb  tide, 

By  the  surging  hosts  of  many  people? 

It  is  He  who  stills, 
Full-glorious  in  pure  serenity, 
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The  rage,  the  roar  of  lions, 
The  sea  uplifted  cloud-ward. 

It  is  He  who  is 
Music  unto  me,  and  sweet 
As  radiance  planet-wafted 
On  the  eve  at  eventide. 

A  chord  I  thought  it  was  I  heard ; 
But  it  was  His  words, 
Fresh-fallen,  unperturbed  by 
The  din  of  centuries. 

His  words  are  notes  unspent, 
That  hang  upon  the  waters 
When  twilight-mystery  walks, 
Empurpled  there. 

A  harmony  that  moves  upon 

The  rage  of  waves — 

A  song  unending,  unbegun, 

Bewitching-borne. 

And  I  forgot  that  it  was  hunger-time — 
The  fawn  and  the  timid  doe, 
They  passed  near  me 
Grazing,  unafraid. 

And  they  spoke  of  no  more  slaying, 

Neither  war  nor  servitude, 

Since  He  who  stills  the  lions 

Had  passed  by.  Frank  S.  Gordon 
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COMMENT 

THE    NEW    INTERNATIONALISM 

A  FTER-THE-WAR  predictions  are  a  temptation  to  the 
f\  facile  thinker.  In  the  ferment  of  this  chaotic  moment 
the  world  seems  in  process  of  being  made  over ;  the  imagina- 
tion lightly  foresees  the  design  which  the  new  minting  will 
bear,  and  as  lightly  underestimates  the  power  of  forces  which 
tend  to  run  the  molten  metal  back  into  old  molds.  Prophecy 
is  never  cautious;  indeed,  caution  is  an  unheroic  virtue,  quite 
incapable,  no  doubt,  of  designing  the  new  stamp.  Yet  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  caution  may  be  recommended  as  we  listen  to 
the  seers  and  visionaries  who  cry  out  their  hopes  and  theories 
in  as  many  tongues  as  once  before,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  halted  a  monumental  effort  of  the  race  toward  unity. 
However,  certain  tendencies  would  seem  to  be  inevitably 
accelerated  by  the  war.  The  presence  of  many  nations  in 
the  western  battle-line,  the  union  of  the  powerful  youth  of 
these  nations  in  the  same  death-grapple  with  a  formidable 
enemy,  can  not  fail  to  enforce  and  increase  international  sym- 
pathies throughout  that  group.  When  peace  comes  our  boys 
will  come  home,  and  poilu  and  Tommie  and  all  the  others 
will  go  back  to  their  civilian  jobs;  but  in  the  hearts  of  all, 
till  the  last  aged  survivor  dies,  these  fiery  years  will  be  a 
memory  of  horror  and  splendor — a  memory  growing  more 
romantic  from  year  to  year,  until  the  horror  fades  away  and 
only  the  splendor  remains.  Thus  the  men  of  these  nations 
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will  remain  united  at  heart  by  the  fierce  ordeal  through 
which  they  have  passed  together,  and  to  a  certain  degree  they 
will  pass  on  their  sense  of  comradeship  in  the  stories  they  tell 
to  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  tie  between  this  country  and  France  must  become,  one 
would  think,  especially  strong.  Lafayette  and  Franklin  be- 
gan it  long  ago;  and  now  our  soldiers  are  dying  on  French 
soil,  and  their  heroic  blood  will  fertilize  the  new  spiritual 
growth  of  a  nation  whose  spirit  has  fertilized  the  world. 
And  lesser  agencies  will  contribute  inevitably  to  this  sym- 
pathy— the  adopting  of  French  war-orphans,  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  French  towns,  all  the  numerous  contributions  of 
American  money  and  energy  to  the  restoration  of  France 
and  its  French-speaking  neighbor  Belgium. 

Thus  after  the  war  our  splendid  isolation  is  like  to  disap- 
pear. Some  league  of  nations,  in  all  probability,  will  express 
this  fact  politically,  and  a  closer  interaction  in  the  arts 
and  literature  will  express  it  intellectually.  It  would  seem 
that  our  educational  systems  should  prepare  for  the  inevita- 
ble by  urging  more  attention  to  modern  languages,  especially 
French  and  Spanish,  the  languages  of  our  nearest  intellectual 
and  political  neighbors. 

In  the  arts  and  literature  it  may  be  said,  with  a  certain 
justice,  that  Americans  have  been  too  much  aware,  rather 
than  too  little,  of  influences  from  over-seas.  We  have  been 
too  colonial,  too  respectful  of  trie  foreign  verdict;  even 
when  most  arrogantly  boastful,  we  have  had  too  little  self- 
confidence,  too  little  competent  and  informed  appreciation  of 
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our  own  achievements.  But  this  is  a  provincial  rather  than 
a  cosmopolitan  trait ;  and  its  cure  is  more  knowledge.  More 
knowledge  of  foreign  art  and  literature  on  our  part  will 
mean  the  separation  in  our  minds  of  foreign  modern  art 
from  the  immense  over-emphasis  imparted  to  it  by  the 
achievements  of  the  past.  If  we  can  strip  from  modern 
foreign  art  this  merely  sentimental  over-emphasis,  we  shall 
be  able  to  compare  it  more  justly  with  our  own. 

And  in  this  juster  estimate  of  our  own  rank  we  shall  be 
aided  by  their  more  knowledge  of  us,  as  well  as  by  our 
more  knowledge  of  them.  One  fact  against  which  our  poets 
and  artists  have  had  to  contend  has  been  lack  of  reciprocity: 
it  has  been  only  too  easy  for  reputations  to  cross  the  ocean 
westward,  but  almost  impossible  to  cross  eastward.  Even 
England,  whose  language  we  speak,  has  listened  with  pa- 
tronizing condescension  to  our  voices;  and  France,  though 
less  prejudiced  intellectually,  has  been  even  more  isolated 
in  national  pride.  The  sympathies  aroused  by  the  war  may 
change  all  this;  indeed,  already  there  are  signs.  Such  a 
book  as  Pierre  de  Lanux's  Young  France  and  New  Amer- 
ica (Macmillan  Co.),  with  its  ardent  acknowledgment  of 
the  debt  of  young  France  to  Whitman  and  its  warm  appre- 
ciation of  our  note  in  modern  art,  is  an  eager  plea  for  closer 
relations,  uttered  to  his  own  countrymen  and  ours;  and 
thus  is  an  important  sign. 

Italy  also  is  aware  of  Whitman,  and  possibly  of  a  few 
more  recent  Americans.  And  there  are  signs  too  from  the 
Latin-American  nations  to  the  south  of  us — Pan-American 
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magazines,  poets  wandering  to  our  ports,  intellectual  sym- 
pathies beginning  to  take  the  hint  from  commerce. 

When  these  Latin  peoples  are  once  aroused  to  intel- 
lectual hospitality,  they  may  prove  more  freely  reciprocal 
than  the  English.  England  has  the  indifference  of  an  elder 
brother  toward  the  obstreperous  relative  over-seas;  the 
"There,  little  boy!"  attitude  is  hardly  to  be  disturbed  from 
this  distance  by  either  assertion  or  proof  of  the  youngster's 
equal  or  greater  strength.  Recently  I  heard  two  of  our 
most  famous  poets  express  impatient  regret  that  these 
United  States  had  inherited  the  English  language  instead 
of  growing  an  indigenous  product — "It  loads  all  English 
literature,  past  and  present,  on  our  backs,"  said  one — 
"what  chance  have  we  of  real  freedom  or  spontaneity?" 
But  as  the  English  language,  for  better  or  worse,  seems  to 
be  ours  for  keeps,  we  may  only  hope  that  the  deeper  sympa- 
thies aroused  by  the  war  may  shake  the  elder  brother  out  of 
his  insularity,  and  force  him  to  accept  the  relationship  on 
equal  terms. 

Thus  in  spite  of  reactionary  and  separative  tendencies, 
which  must  always  discount  prophecies  of  international 
amity,  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope,  through  the  sorrow  of 
these  years,  for  a  closer  intellectual  union  among  the  nations, 
and  more  generous  appreciation  and  sympathy  in  the  arts. 

H.  M. 
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REVIEWS 

LARGE   MEASURES 

Toward  the  Gulf,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Macmillan  Co. 
When,  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Masters  touches 
on  the  iambic  tetrameter  of  the  Spoon  River  poems,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  term  can  be  of  more  than  faint  interest  to  him. 
For  one  thing,  it  belongs  to  a  lame  science,  one  failing  to 
assume  the  twofold  character  of  the  art  it  analyses  and  take 
note  of  the  large  delicate  measures  possible  to  prose — the 
cadences  of  passages  in  the  Brothers  Karamazoff  or  Madame 
Bovary,  to  cite  at  random.  These,  if  not  poetry,  bear  the 
kindred  marks  of  it,  being  rhythmic  language  that  stirs  the 
heart  as  wind  does  water.  And  even  the  most  inclusive 
study  of  metre  and  cadence  would  still  be  coarse  and  approxi- 
mate; since  art  finding  its  birth  in  the  forms  of  life,  their 
tone  and  their  rhythm,  the  great  poems  can  obey  no  easy 
arithmetic  but  only  the  final  mathematic  law,  the  infinite 
equation.  Were  it  otherwise  Traubel  would  count  like 
Whitman,  and  an  army  of  writers  like  the  few  who  hypno- 
tize them.  Prosody  at  best  provides  the  poet  with  but  a 
set  of  diagrams  more  or  less  diverting,  of  which  certainly 
a  work  of  art,  intact,  complete,  like  the  Spoon  River  An- 
thology,  bears  no  trace.  Its  right  to  an  official  metric  term 
is  well  enough,  but  less  relevant  than  the  fact  that  the 
short,  fluid,  fateful  lines  invade  the  ear  with  the  terseness 
of  the  grave;  that  in  a  new  fabric  of  words,  the  limbs  of 
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life,  the  face,  the  voice,  the  hands,  appear  once  more  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  The  Great  Valley,  and  this  new  volume 
Toward  the  Gulf,  which,  to  quote  from  the  preface,  "con- 
tinue the  attempts  of  Spoon  River  to  mirror  the  age  and 
country  in  which  we  live,"  often  afford  delight  keen  and 
painful  as  the  anthology,  but  not,  I  think,  so  unbrokenly. 
This  new  book  at  least  mingles  a  sprinkling  of  verse,  wherein 
prosody  does  usurp  the  lines,  with  poems  authentic  as  day- 
light, and,  like  the  Anthology,  freighted  with  the  presence 
of  reality — the  cargo  of  great  art. 

To  read  certain  of  them — Johnny  Appleseed,  The  Lake 
Boats,  Sir  Galahad — is  to  touch  the  soil  of  Illinois  and  the 
states  south,  to  get  the  very  voices  of  the  mid- western  coun- 
try-r-their  slight  flatness  of  tone  in  contrast  to  the  fragrance 
of  land  and  water : 

People  were  walking  the  decks  and  talking, 

Children  were  singing. 

And  down  on  the  purser's  deck 

A  man  was  dancing  by  himself, 

Whirling  around  like  a  dervish; 

And  this  Captain  said  to  me: 

"No  life  is  better  than  this. 

I  could  live  forever, 

And  do  nothing  but  run  this  boat 

From  the  dock  at  Chicago  to  the  dock  at  Holland 

And  back  again." 

Then  there  are  poems  less  sleepy  than  these  that  scarcely 
detach  themselves  from  the  landscape  they  celebrate.  The 
Eighth  Crusade,  for  one,  lifts  its  characters  for  a  minute 
from  their  rocking-chairs  in  Pleasant  Plains  into  the  midst 
of  plump  Swiss  life;  the  Orient  glimmers  on  the  horizon, 
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and  faintly  about  the  tale  hangs  the  ancient  raillery  of  Venus 
— so  deftly  are  these  people  made  to  take  their  places  under 
the  sun. 

One  hears  too  the  nervous  voices  of  the  city ;  the  prostitute 
and  the  editor  at  Perko's ;  the  sound  and  look  of  beggars  and 
venders  in  "the  granite  ways  of  mad  Chicago."  And  there 
is  the  sharp  sketch  of  an  Indian  runner  and  his  voice  saying : 

It  was  under  a  sky  as  blue  as  the  cup  of  a  harebell, 
It  was  by  a  red  and  yellow  mountain, 
It  was  by  a  great  river 
That  we  ran. 

Besides  these  bas-reliefs  is  larger  modelling — extravagant 
ineffectual  figures  emerging  more  dramatically  from  the  back- 
ground— their  divergence  and  abortive  return.  With  the 
enterprise  and  at  times  the  elegance  of  a  Velasquez,  Mr. 
Masters  shapes  these  images — the  dream-ridden,  the  par- 
anoiac, the  spendthrift,  the  nymphomaniac,  the  dogmatist, 
the  fanatic.  Root  and  branch  he  evolves  them.  One  group 
springs  from  parents  quietly  shadowed  in  a  pair  of  old  daguer- 
reotypes : 

They  were  married,  you  see. 

The  clasp  on  this  gutta-percha  case 

Locks  them  together. 

They  were  locked  together  in   life, 

And   a  hasp  of  brass 

Keeps  their  shadows  face  to  face  in  the  case. 

As  if  to  bring  such  lives  into  scale,  three  studies — Voltaire, 
Napoleon,  Thomas  Paine — rear  themselves  handsomely  above 
the  horizon.  And  a  number  of  poems — Grand  River 
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Marshes,  Poor  Pierrot,  Song  of  Women  among  them — 
mirror  with  a  most  caressing  music  the  beauties  of  flesh  and 
flowers,  earth,  air  and  water.  One  of  them,  Widow  La  Rue, 
has  grim  terror  veiled  in  a  very  skilful  ballad,  soft  and  wanton 
like  a  scarf. 

Notwithstanding,  there  are  holes,  I  think,  in  the  weave 
of  the  book.  Some  of  these  very  poems,  for  the  most  part 
green  beneath  the  bark,  contain  dry  twigs,  dead  branches. 
And  over  a  number  of  them  rhetoric  reigns.  Possibly  Mr. 
Masters  is  a  poet  who  looks  sometimes  with  too  dissective  a 
mind,  and  losing  the  sense  of  mystery  in  vainly  seeking  the 
cause,  now  and  then  forsakes  poetry  for  speculation  and 
analysis.  Not  always  content  to  witness,  select  and  mirror 
the  image,  he  seems  to  try  going  about  it,  back  of  it,  into  it 
even;  till  it  withers  and  is  broken  and  no  longer  is  able  to 
communicate  its  sap  and  bloom  to  his  words.  The  language 
then  becomes  clever,  toneless,  literary,  and  even  rattles  a 
little  at  times. 

Also  one  feels  that  in  strange  contradiction  to  his  patrician 
quality  of  mind  that  directs  an  unflinching  gaze,  this  book 
shows  now  and  then  a  slight  strain  of  idealism — the  "cream 
tart  of  the  bourgeois,"  according  to  Rodin.  Like  the  Friar 
Yves  of  his  own  poem  he  weeps  because 

Nothing  is  left  but  life  indeed. 

I   have   burned   heaven!     I   have   quenched   hell. 

then,  as  if  to  console  himself,  he  fashions  sometimes  Utopian 
heavens,  dreams  of  wholesale  liberty,  democracy,  nobility, 
made  almost  from  the  butterick-patterns  of  poetry,  and  wear- 
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ing  a  false  glad  air,  among  the  strange,  proud,  authentic, 
wistful  cadences  of  the  book. 

But  if  cleverness  tarnishes  these  pages  somewhat,  as  indeed 
it  did  with  Byron  and  Browning,  or  sentimentality  blunts 
them  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitman  even,  one  thing 
is  clear  and  refreshing:  Mr.  Masters  never  writes  from  a 
sense  of  chic ;  is  afraid  of  no  detail  that  happens  to  belong  in 
the  picture — no  inelegance  as  of  rubber  heels  or  Christian 
Science.  Striking  almost  at  random,  Toward  the  Gulf 
evokes  a  wealth  of  shapes  and  casts  exciting  shadows,  which, 
though  varied,  seem  held  together  by  the  mad  idea  of  unity. 
As  in  the  last  poem,  Botanical  Gardens — a  review  of  all  life 
— a  flower,  a  tree,  a  man,  a  woman,  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
landscape  moved  or  warped  by  the  same  impulse  of  seed, 
root  and  branch.  About  them  in  this  book  falls  frequently 
the  relentless  light  of  a  gray  day,  but  sometimes  the  bril- 
liance of  the  sun  or  the  ease  of  rain.  In  a  manner  more 
formal  than  is  usual  with  Mr.  Masters,  and  equally  poignant, 
Poor  Pierrot  seems  to  reach  the  soul  of  rain.  Here  is  the 
better  half  of  the  poem : 

I  have  learned  the  secret  of  silence,  silence  long  and  deep. 
The  dead  know  all  that  I  know,  that  is  why  they  sleep. 
They  could  do  nothing  with  fate,  or  love,  or  fame,  or  strife — 
When  life  fills  full  the  soul  then  life  kills  life. 

I  would  glide  under  the  earth  as  a  shadow  over  a  dune, 
Into  the  soul  of  silence,  under  the  sun  and  moon. 
And  forever,  as  long  as  the  world  stands  or  the  stars  flee, 
Be  one  with  the  sands  of  the  shore  and  one  with  the  sea. 

Dorothy  Dudley 
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MID- AM  ERICA  AWAKE 

Mid- American  Chants,  by  Sherwood  Anderson.    John  Lane 

Co. 

Sherwood  Anderson  is  a  breaker  of  barriers,  a  builder  of 
new  bridges,  a  creator  who,  lacking  the  implements  of  song, 
will  tear  song  from  his  bare  breast,  from  the  naked  earth: 

Behold,  I  am  one  who  has  been  building  a  house  and  driving 
nails  with  stones  that  break.  The  hammer  of  song  has  been 
given  me.  ...  I  shall  build  my  house  with  great  ham- 
mers. New  song  is  tearing  the  cords  of  my  throat. 

These  songs  represent  a  new  plasticity  in  poetry.  To 
quote  from  Mr.  Anderson's  brief  preface:  "Words  run  out 
beyond  the  power  of  words."  And  when  the  words  run  out 
thus,  and  they  are  given  to  us,  the  suggestions,  the  half- 
utterances  prove  as  forceful,  as  direct,  as  the  more  evolved 
crests  of  expression.  Of  course  this  method  is  one  of  shift- 
ing planes,  of  broken  images,  but  the  truth  is  in  the  final 
unity  of  the  impression  received.  Many  of  the  songs  are 
moving  as  music  is  moving;  we  are  emotionally  stirred  with- 
out knowing  exactly  why.  Does  the  musician  know  the 
meaning  of  every  note  that  comes  to  him?  Mr.  Anderson 
has  been  content  to  set  down  chords  and  phrases  without 
troubling  about  context  or  sequence,  letting  the  compelling 
emotion  take  care  of  that,  letting  the  chain  of  associations 
work  out  in  its  own  way.  In  a  sense  these  songs  are  musical 
improvisations,  with  recurring  themes  and  motives.  In  the 
Song  of  Industrial  America,  we  have  the  opening  theme, 
"They  tell  themselves  so  many  little  lies,  beloved"  .  .  . 
"They  tell  themselves  so  many  little  lies;"  and  then  the 
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recurrent,  "I'm  the  broken  end  of  a  song  myself"  .  .  . 
"I'm  a  song  myself,  the  broken  end  of  a  song  myself."  In 
the  Song  of  the  Soul  of  Chicago,  it  is  "the  bridges,  always 
the  bridges,"  and  so  on. 

There  is  indeed  much  more  design  in  the  songs  than  Mr. 
Anderson  would  seem  to  indicate.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to 
forestall  the  critics  by  simply  making  them  a  present  of 
what  they  might  choose  as  their  chief  weapon — crudity! 
And  they  have  taken  the  cue.  But  the  crudity  here  is  a 
knowing  crudity,  an  expressive  crudity.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  a  sure  sense  of  what  he  wants  to  do.  He  is  not  fum- 
bling. If  there  is  apparent  groping,  a  choked  articulateness, 
it  is  because  this  is  precisely  the  emotion  to  be  conveyed. 
And  what  he  conveys  in  this  book  is  the  groping,  choked 
struggle  of  the  soul  in  "Mid-America"  towards  song: 

I  am  a  little  thing,  a  tiny  little  thing  on  the  vast  prairies.  I 
know  nothing.  My  mouth  is  dirty.  I  cannot  tell  what  I  want. 
My  feet  are  sunk  in  the  black  swampy  land,  but  I  am  a  lover. 
I  love  life.  In  the  end  love  shall  save  me. 


First  there  are  the  broken  things — myself  and  the  others.  I 
don't  mind  that — I'm  gone,  shot  to  pieces.  I'm  part  of  the 
scheme — I'm  the  broken  end  of  a  song  myself.  We  are  all  that, 
here  in  the  West,  here  in  Chicago.  Tongues  clatter  against 
teeth.  There's  nothing  but  shrill  screams  and  a  rattle.  That 
had  to  be — it's  part  of  the  scheme. 

Little  faint  beginning  of  things — old  things  dead — sweet  old 
things — a  life  lived  in  Chicago,  in  the  West,  in  the  whirl  of 
industrial  America. 

God  knows  you  might  have  become  something  else — just  like  me. 
You  might  have  made  soft  little  tunes,  written  cynical  little 
ditties,  eh?  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  make  some  money  and  own 
an  automobile? 
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It  is  the  cry  of  the  singer  under  the  burden  of  industrial- 
ism, the  dust  of  the  cities  against  the  clean  green^life  of  the 
corn-fields,  the  strident  need  for  song  above  the  clatter  of 
the  machines.  And  through  it  all  is  conveyed  also  a  certain 
love  of  this  thing  that  we  call  our  civilization — the  dust,  the 
weariness,  the  undercurrent  of  remembrance  of  old  sweet 
natural  things;  the  factories,  the  engines,  "the  bridges,  al- 
ways the  bridges" — with,  somehow,  a  willingness  to  see  the 
thing  through,  and  the  faith  and  the  prayer  that  we  may 
get  back  to  the  clean  life  of  the  growing  corn  at  last. 

Of  course  this  "interpretation"  really  limits  the  book.  It 
doesn't  need  any  interpretation,  any  more  than  music  does; 
it  is  to  be  felt.  As  Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats  says:  "What 
can  be  explained  is  not  poetry."  It  is  significant,  I  think, 
that  "Mid- America"  is  becoming  self-conscious,  is  express- 
ing itself  in  song  in  a  fashion  distinctive  to  itself.  One  has 
no  wish  to  be  partisan  or  sectional;  but  is  it  not  through 
local  consciousness  that  we  shall  achieve  national  expression? 
By  local  consciousness,  of  course,  one  does  not  mean  any- 
thing so  slight  and  superficial  as  "local  color,"  which  is  only 
skin-deep.  Mr.  George  Moore  has  said  that  cosmopolitan- 
ism kills  art.  But  art  was  always  cosmopolitan;  the  bar- 
riers which  he  assumed  to  be  so  absolute  were  always  trans- 
cended, there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  borrowing  in 
the  antique  world.  What  really  isolated  art  and  produced 
that  unique  flavor  which  we  call  national  or  racial  was  the 
artist's  attachment  to  place  upon  which  his  sense  of  iden- 
tity depended;  and  this  selection  of  place  and  atmosphere, 
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this  orientation  of  the  spirit  for  the  sake  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  identity,  will  always  operate — it  will  never  be  lack- 
ing to  art,  however  much  it  may  be  lacking  to  all  life  out- 
side art.  What  is  significant,  then,  in  the  work  of  men  like 
Vachel  Lindsay,  Carl  Sandburg,  Edgar  Lee  Masters  and 
Sherwood  Anderson,  as  well  as  other  poets  that  one  could 
name,  is  this  sense  of  identity  with  their  own  country-side, 
their  own  city's  streets,  and  with  the  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture of  "Mid-America."  It  is  from  this  kind  of  thing  that 
national  art  springs.  Yet  the  work  of  these  men  is  widely 
divergent — another  hopeful  sign  of  vitality  and  fertility. 
One  may  accept  one  and  reject  another;  yet  they  are  all, 
one  must  admit,  expressively  "Mid-American." 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  repelled  as  well  as  attracted 
by  many  of  these  songs.  That  too  is  one  source  of  their 
strength,  of  their  expressiveness.  No  one  poet  will  tell  the 
whole  story.  Both  Synge  and  Yeats  reveal  the  soul  of 
Ireland.  A.  C.  H. 

FAR-WESTERN  VERSE 

Out  Where  the  West  Begins,  by  Arthur  Chapman.     Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co. 

Riders  of  the  Stars,  and  Songs  of  the  Outlands,  by  Henry 
Herbert  Knibbs,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Sun    and    Saddle    Leather,    and    Grass-grown    Trails,    by 
Badger  Clark.     Richard  G.  Badger. 
Boundaries  have  changed  since  Eugene  Field  published  his 

poems   in   Chicago   under   the   title   of   A    Little   Book   of 
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Western  Verse.  Chicago  is  still  the  West  for  those  who 
live  there  or  on  the  Atlantic  sea-coast,  but  for  anyone  living 
beyond  the  Rockies  Chicago  is  part  of  the  East.  The  books 
of  verse  which  head  this  review  are  of  the  Far  West,  that 
God-forsaken  country  of  whose  value  Daniel  Webster  had 
such  slight  opinion.  Bret  Harte,  of  course,  opened  up  the 
West,  poetically  speaking.  But  his  was  the  West  of  the 
gold-fevered  easterners,  who  came  in  a  flurry  and  stayed  to 
repent,  or  to  -grow  rich,  as  the  case  might  be.  Since  that 
time  not  only  the  Pacific  coast  lands,  but  the  far  inland 
desert  ranges,  hills,  pastures  and  purple  mountains  have 
been  peopled  by  a  new  race  of  men,  who  have  grown  up 
with  the  land  and  have  learned  to  love  it  in  a  way  that  an 
easterner  sometimes  finds  hard  to  understand. 
This  note  is  struck  in  the  familiar  cowboy  song: 

Oh,  give  me  a  home  where  the  buffalo  roam 

And  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play, 
Where  seldom  is  heard  a  discouraging  word, 

And  the  skies  are  not  cloudy  all  day! 

And  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  find  it  in  the  work  of 
more  sophisticated  western  poets. 

It  is  this  sentiment,  in  fact,  which  insures  the  popularity 
of  Arthur  Chapman's  title  poem,  Out  Where  the  West 
Begins — a  poem  with  good  lines  in  it,  but  whose  chief  merit 
is  that  it  expresses  a  popular  sentiment.  The  other  poems 
in  the  book  exhibit  various  aspects  of  western  life  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  Mr.  Chapman's  worst  failing 
is  a  tendency  to  mix  colloquialisms.  When  a  cow-puncher 
says  "old  top,"  or  a  sheep-herder  says  that  his  sheep  are 
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"drinkin'  their  bloomin'  fill,"  you  know  that  they  have 
got  store  clothes  on.  And  there  is  also  much  of  the  pseudo- 
poetic  in  his  phrasing:  "y°n  mesa,"  for  instance,  or  "where 
gleams  yon  gaunt  peak's  snowy  hood." 

Mr.  Chapman  is  at  his  best  in  poems  not  in  the  colloquial 
manner — Before  the  Gringo  Came,  Out  Among  the  Big 
Things,  At  the  Outposts,  or  In  a  Deserted  Mining  Camp 
(in  spite  of  such  rhyme-words  as  "steed"  and  "mart"). 
The  Sheriff's  Report,  however,  with  its  laconic  note  of  duty 
done — "We  just  went  out  to  git  him,  and  we  did" — is  per- 
haps the  best  poem  in  the  volume. 

I  don't  know  why  one  who  writes  about  western  things 
should  adopt  a  quasi-bantering  tone  about  nature  and  a  col- 
loquialism that  comes  far  more  from  the  echoes  of  Service 
or  Kipling  than  from  the  plains  or  desert.  It  is  a  theatri- 
cality that  is  put  on  as  easily  as  grease  paint  or  a  wig,  but 
is  quite  as  obviously  detected. 

In  suggesting  that  he  is  "the  Service  of  Arizona,"  or 
words  to  that  effect,  the  publishers  of  Henry  Herbert 
Knibbs'  two  books  have  done  the  author  an  injustice.  Three 
years  ago,  in  reviewing  Songs  of  the  Outlands,  POETRY 
called  these  poems  "the  best  verse  of  its  kind  written  in 
this  century,  or  perhaps  since  Bret  Harte  himself."  Mr. 
Knibbs  is  much  better  than  Service.  His  vocabulary  is  his 
own,  or  rather  the  western  vocabulary  is  his  own;  and  his 
verse  has  genuine  musical  quality  which  is  not  borrowed 
either.  Mr.  Knibbs  is  particularly  good  in  the  dramatic 
lyric,  such  as  The  Shallows  of  the  Ford  or  The  Walking 
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Man  or  The  Mule  Skinner.  These  and  others  of  his  poems 
are  western  ballads,  most  appreciated,  it  may  be,  by  those 
who  know  the  life  he  celebrates,  even  as  Irish  folk-song 
may  be  most  at  home  in  Ireland.  The  stuff  his  verse  is 
made  of  is  indigenous.  I  like  particularly  that  bit  of  a  song 
called  Eh,  Johnny-Jo  which  expresses  his  attitude  towards 
his  work: 

The  wind  of  dawn  has  swept  the  plains, 

And  the'  sun  runs  •ver  the  purple  sage. 

Gone  is  the  rack  of  the  winter  rains, 

Leaving  the  hill  like  a  faery  page 

Of  a  book  that  is  old,  but  is  ever  new, 

And  fresh  as  the  wild-flowers  sweet  with  dew    .    .    . 

Gosh!     I'm  ridin'  close  to  the  fence  and  low, 

And  strainin'  my  buttins,  eh,  Johnny- Jo? 

It  ain't  no  use  for  to  talk  like  that; 

It's  second-hand  scenery  made  to  print. 

Just  hand  me  my  ole  gray  puncher  hat 

And  them  spurs  and  quirt;  do  you  get  the  hint? 

For  I  got  to  ride  easy  with  elbows  high, 

Mebby  not  style,  but  she  sure  has  go; 

We'll  all  git  to  Heaven  by-and-by, 

But  we'll  travel  outdoors;  eh,  Johnny- Jo? 

Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats  in  his  letters  says  there  are  no 
"solitaries"  in  America;  but  the  "solitary"  does  not  stand 
on  a  street  corner  in  New  York  and  proclaim  himself. 

Shall  I  leave  the  hills,  the  high,  far  hills  that  shadow  the  morning 

plain? 

Shall  I  leave  the  desert  sand  and  sage  that  gleams  in  the  winter  rain  ? 
Shall  I  leave  the  ragged  bridle-trail  to  ride  in  the  city  street — 
To  snatch  a  song  from  the  printed  word,  or  sit  at  a  master's  feet? 

To  barter  the  sting  of  the  mountain  wind  for  the  choking  fog  and 
smoke? 
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To  barter  the  song  of  the  mountain  stream  for  the  babble  of  city 

folk? 

To  lose  my  grip  on  the  god  I  know  and  fumble  among  the  creeds? 
O  rocks  and  pines  of  the  high,  far  hills,  hear  the  lisp  of  the  valley 

reeds! 

There  is  a  touch  of  the  romantic  in  Mr.  Knibbs'  work 
which  distinguishes  him  from  other  writers  of  western  verse. 
One  finds  it  in  Oliver  West,  in  The  Last  of  Cavaliers,  in 
Overland  the  Red  and  other  poems,  and  it  rises  to  the  gen- 
uinely poetic  in  The  Far  and  Lonely  Hill.  I'd  like  to  quote 
from  these  and  others,  from  the  poems  about  horses  and 
dogs,  from  The  Glorious  Fool,  and  particularly  from  the 
song  about  the  cowboys  in  heaven — an  idea  that  one  meets 
often  enough  in  cowboy  songs,  but  one  which  has  seldom 
been  given  with  so  much  humor  and  swing  as  in  Sunshine 
Over  Yuma: 

Come,  my  little  cayuse  and  lope  along,  lope  along — 

Guess  we  got  in  wrong,  somehow. 

Don't  exactly  fancy  just  the  way  the  folks  are  starin' ; 

Can't  exactly  cotton  to  the  funny  clothes  they're  wearin' ; 

Oh  it's  Heaven,  but  it's  lonely,  and  we've  had  our  little  airin', 

So  we'll  fan  it  back  to  Arizona  now. 

But  the  reader  may  be  left  to  make  his  own  selection. 

If  we  call  Mr.  Knibbs  a  romanticist,  perhaps  we  may  say 
that  Mr.  Badger  Clark,  author  of  High  Chin  Bob,  is  a 
realist — that  is,  if  the  words  may  be  taken  not  as  a  means 
of  hard  and  fast  classification  but  as  denoting  merely  a 
slight  distinction.  In  the  title  Sun  and  Saddle  Leather  one 
recognizes  at  once  something  of  Mr.  Clark's  quality,  some- 
thing of  that  same  quality  that  made  High  Chin  Bob,  or 
The  Glory  Trail  as  it  is  called  in  this  book,  so  simple,  con- 
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crete  and  explicit.  Curiously  enough,  though  we  pointed 
out  improvements  made  upon  that  poem  by  the  cowboys, 
there  is  not  another  poem  in  the  book  that  is  not  in  the 
natural  order  of  speech,  and  a  part  of  the  power  of  this 
author  comes  from  that  fact.  And  High  Chin  Bob,  as  I 
like  to  call  it,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  good  poem  in 
this  book.  There  are  poems  certain  to  please  not  only  the 
old  "cow-men,"  but  the  most  arrant  tenderfoot  who  has 
never  worn  chaps  or  spurs;  and  poems  such  as  The  Cow- 
boy's Prayer  or  The  Christmas  Trail  are  as  good  as  Riley. 
Here  are  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  latter: 

The  wind  is  blowin'  cold  down  the  mountain  tips  of  snow 

And  cross  the  ranges  layin'  brown  and  dead  ; 

It's  cryin'  through  the  valley  trees  that  wear  the  mistletoe 

And  mournin'  with  the  gray  clouds  overhead. 

Yet  it's  sweet  with  the  beat  of  my  little  hawse's  feet 

And  I  whistle  like  the  air  was  warm  and  blue; 

For  I'm  ridin'  up  the  Christmas  trail  to  you, 

Old  Folks, 
I'm  a-ridin'  up  the  Christmas  trail  to  you. 

The  coyote's  winter  howl  cuts  the  dusk  behind  the  hill, 

But  the  ranch's  shinin'  window  I  kin  see; 

And  though  I  don't  deserve  it,  and  I  reckon  never  will, 

There'll  be  room  beside  the  fire  kep'  for  me. 

Skimp  my  plate  'cause  I'm  late.    Let  me  hit  the  old  kid  gait, 

For  tonight  I'm  stumblin'  tired  of  the  new. 

And  I'm  ridin'  up  the  Christmas  trail  to  you, 

Old  Folks, 
I'm  a-ridin'  up  the  Christmas  trail  to  you. 

In  God's  Reserves,  The  Plainsmen  and  The  Westerner 
Mr.  Clark  proves  that  he  writes  straightforward  verse  as 
well  as  the  colloquial,  while  many  songs  in  the  latter  vein 
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have  the  same  kind  of  good  fun  that  we  find  in  High  Chin 
Bob.  This  is  not,  by  the  way,  the  only  song  of  Mr.  Clark's 
that  the  cowboys  have  appropriated.  Mr.  Lomax  has  a 
cowboy  version  of  Riding  the  first  poem  in  this  book;  and 
when  I  read  A  Border  Affair  I  recognized  it  as  a  song 
that  I  had  heard  sung  by  Orville  Cox,  a  cowboy  from 
Taos,  New  Mexico.  Apparently,  when  the  cowboys  find 
a  song  they  like  they  fit  it  to  music  that  they  know  already 
or  make  up,  adding  unique  phrases  and  quavers  and  cow- 
boy yells  of  their  own. 

Grass-grown  Trails,  which  is  just  out,  does  not  tempt  me 
away  from  the  earlier  volume.  Perhaps  its  author  is  becom- 
ing too  civilized. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Clark  proves  himself  an  equal  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  I  don't  know  that  any  further 
appreciation  is  necessary,  unless  it  be  in  the  words  of  an  old 
"cow-man":  "You  can  break  me  if  there's  a  dead  poem  in 
it.  I  read  the  hull  twenty-two — I  don't  know  how  Clark 
knowed,  but  he  knows!"  And  Mr.  Clark  knows,  too,  that 
love  of  the  West  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  beginning: 

When  the  last  free  trail  is  a  prim,  fenced  land, 
And  our  graves  grow  weeds  through  forgetful  Mays, 
Richer  and  statelier  then  you'll  reign, 
Mother  of  men  whom  the  world  will  praise. 
And  your  "sons  will  love  you  and  sigh  for  you, 
Labor  and  battle  and  die  for  you, 
But  never  the  fondest  will  understand 
The  way  we  have  loved  you,  young,  young  land ! 

A.  C.  H, 
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FIRST  BOOKS  AND  OTHERS 

One  might  pluck  a  nosegay  from  the  books  of  brief 
lyrics  which  come  to  POETRY  for  review.  It  would  be  a 
pretty  nosegay  too — fresh  flowers,  delicate  fragrance,  fair 
colors.  Nothing  startling  in  the  bunch,  rarely  anything  wild 
or  woodsy,  but  mostly  simple  garden  flowers,  which  have 
been  watered  and  tended,  and  which  surely  deserve  a  place 
in  the  quiet  rooms  of  the  mind.  One  rarely  finds  passion 
in  them,  but  often  the  beauty  of  quieter  emotions,  expressed 
with  fit  simplicity  and  sometimes  with  a  certain  distinction. 

Airs  and  Ballads,  by  John  McClure.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Here,  for  example,  is  John  McClure,  who  has  a  light 
foot  and  a  singing  voice.  His  attitude  is  in  the  initial  poem, 
Apology  : 

I  am  a  poetaster, 

And  my  knee  I  bend 
To  Marlowe  my  master, 

Villon  my   friend. 

I  am  a  swashbuckler, 

And  I  break  my  sword 
Before  Blake  my  tutor, 

Shakespeare  my   lord. 

I  should  burn  my  song-books 

This  very  day 
If  singing  didn't  matter 

So  little  anyway. 

I  said  "attitude"  unconsciously,  but  there  is  too  much 
attitude  in  many  of  the  poems — in  their  motive  and  phras- 
ing. Such  a  poem  as  Home,  for  example,  is  spoiled  by  the 
"merry  mad  loves"  in  its  middle  stanzas.  And  how  can  a 
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poet  be  guilty  of  such  triteness  as  To  a  Lady,  or  the  Al- 
mighty God  poem  which  follows  it,  when  he  is  capable  of 
so  soft  and  tender  a  song  as  The  Dream? 

In  a  strange  grove  of  poplars 

In  a  strange  far  place, 
She  came  to  me  between  the  trees 

With  white  death  on  her  face. 

She  came   between,  the   poplar  trees 

And  wandered  at  my  side: 
It  was  beyond  the  mind  of  man 

To  think  that  she  had  died. 

It  was  beyond  the  mind  of  man 

Even  to  dream  her  dead. 
I  knew  the  music  of  her  voice 

In  every  word  she  said. 

A  Book  of  Verse,  by  Morris  Gilbert.     Privately  printed. 

The  author  of  this  thin  volume,  privately  printed  last 
summer,  has  been  in  active  service  aboard  a  submarine 
chaser  for  somewhat  more  than  a  year.  If  a  few  of  the 
lyrics  miss  poetry  in  an  obvious  effort  at  sophistication,  that 
is  a  natural-enough  error  in  the  first  book  of  a  very  young 
poet,  and  one  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has,  no  doubt,  already  out- 
grown while  rubbing  shoulders  with  reality.  It  is  the  sev- 
eral poems  on  Germany  that  are  most  appealing.  In  Prus- 
sians Don't  Believe  in  Dreams,  to  which  POETRY  gave  an 
honorable  mention  last  November,  and  in  Germany,  is  a 
fresh  and  wholly  delightful  naivete  of  wonder  that  Grimm's 
people  and  Heine's  should  show  themselves  as  the  Germans 
of  these  years.  There  is  light-heartedness  and  whimsical 
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humor  in  Irish  Kisses  and  John-a-Dr earns,  and  in  Wars  Are 
for  Youth  to  Wage  a  note  at  once  more  personal  and  of 
greater  universality: 

Wars  are  for  Youth  to  wage:  not  even  Death 
Can  make  of  war  a  greater  thing  than  Youth — 
So  that  when  It  conies  walking  in  the  dawn, 
Some  lad  will  laugh,  exulting  to  be  gone, 
In  witness  to  the  youngest  ageless  truth 
That  honor  is  more  beautiful  than  breath. 

A  book  of  unusual  promise. 

Verses  in  Peace  and  War,  by  Shane  Leslie.     Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons. 

A  strain  thin  but  clear  may  be  heard  in  this  tiny  volume, 
like  a  reed-note  at  evening.  Some  of  the  poems  are  devo- 
tional— The  Trinity,  Holy  Cross  and  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist, for  example.  And  there  are  love  poems  and  epitaphs  for 
soldiers,  all  unmistakably,  even  poignantly,  sincere.  In  this 
one  a  dead  sentry  begins  the  dialogue: 

"Who  passeth  here?" — "We  of  the  new  brigade, 
Who  come  in  aid — to  take  your  place  who  fell." 

"What  is  the  countersign  ?"    "That  we  have  weighed 
The  cost  ye  paid,  yet  come!"    "Pass!  all  is  well." 

And  here  is  a  singularly  beautiful  epitaph  for  an  aviator: 

Another  one  of  mortal  birth 

Hath  set  his  spirit  free. 
Lie  very  lightly  on  him,  Earth, 

Who  did  not  tread  on  thee. 

The  book  has  a  quiet  distinction. 

Loves  and  Losses  of  Pierrot,  by  William  Griffith.     Robert 
J.  Shores. 
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City    Pastorals   and    Other   Poems,    by    William    Griffith. 

Jas.  T.  White  &  Co. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  to  its  sources  the  Pierrot 
legend,  one  of  the  frailest  flowers  of  mediaevalism.  These 
little  masquers — Pierrot,  Columbine,  and  the  rest — are  like 
to  live  longer  in  men's  gratitude  than  many  doers  of  great 
deeds.  Airy  symbols — puff-balls,  soap-bubbles — they  float 
on  destructive  winds  and  survive  the  storms. 

Sometimes — not  always — Mr.  Griffith's  touch  is  light 
enough  for  these  fragile  shades.  I  like  especially  two  or 
three  which  POETRY  has  printed  under  other  titles,  Tryst 
and  Pierrette  in  Memory. 

In  the  later  book,  City  Pastorals  provokes  too  ready  a 
comparison  with  John  Davidson's  Fleet  Street  Eclogues. 
Its  rhymed  dialogue,  and  its  following  the  seasons  with  talk 
"about  it  and  about,"  are  in  the  same  vein;  but  it  twiddles 
the  strings  on  which  Davidson  struck  big  stirring  music. 
Among  the  Other  Poems,  in  spite  of  their  rather  monoto- 
nous facility,  one  finds  now  and  then  a  fine  flower  on  a 
slender  stem. 

Green  Fruit,  by  John  Peale  Bishop.     Sherman   French  & 

Co. 

Perhaps  this  young  poet  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
publish  his  first  book — much  of  this  fruit  is  indeed  green. 
But  since  he  is  also  a  soldier,  soon  to  be  in  France,  he  may 
be  justified  in  taking  out  this  spiritual  insurance  against 
the  risks  of  war.  Here  is  his  mood — in  an  envoy  To  Town- 
send  Martin: 
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I  had  many  things  to  give  you— cinnabar  and  cassia, 
And  such  fruits  as  round  and  ripen  in  the  sunnier  air. 
I  had  many  songs  to  sing  you — but  I  know  not  what  they  were ; 

Here  my  gifts  are — take  or  leave  them — for  I  go  another  way. 

Some  of  the  poems  show  more  promise.    There  is  a  deli- 
cate lyricism  in  one  or  two  of  the  Elspeth  series,  or  Music, 
or  The  Birds  of  Paradise. 
The  Dreamers  and  Others  Poems,  by  Theodosia  Garrison. 

Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 

Theodosia  Garrison  is  better  known  to  the  readers  of 
magazines  than  the  poets  above-mentioned.  In  fact,  she  is 
in  danger  of  standardizing  her  product,  for  the  poems  in 
her  book  are  mostly  too  easy,  too  much  alike.  I  like  her 
best  in  the  frankly  Irish  poems,  a  bit  tender -or  whimsical, 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  H.  M. 

OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

BAITING  THE  PUBLIC 

The  true  identity  of  the  "Spectrists"  is  now  revealed.  I 
don't  know  how  many  were  taken  in  by  the  hoax.  I  know 
that  Mr.  William  Marion  Reedy  devoted  an  apparently 
serious  review  to  Spectra  when  it  appeared;  and  last  sum- 
mer Mr.  Alfred  Kreymborg,  the  founder  of  Others,  as- 
sured me  solemnly  that  Emanuel  Morgan  and  Anne  Knish 
were  not  pseudonyms,  but  the  real  names  of  real  persons; 
that  he  had  had  letters  from  them,  and  that  he  had  actually 
met,  I  think  he  said,  Elijah  Hay,  a  third  Spectrist,  who, 
with  the  other  two,  had  furnished  the  entire  contents  of 
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the  Spectrist  number  of  Others  published  in  January,  1917. 
Whether  he  was  in  the  secret  or  not  I  do  not  know;  but 
I  do  know  that  he  maintained  an  incredulous  front  when  I 
insisted  that  the  author  of  Spectra  was  none  other  than 
Mr.  Witter  Bynner,  who  was  thus  performing  as  a  skilled 
ventriloquist  with  a  puppet  on  each  knee.  I  had  not  sus- 
pected the  connivance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Davison  Ficke.  And 
I  have  not  yet  learned  who  impersonated  Elijah  Hay;  per- 
haps indeed  he  was  born  of  the  union  of  Emanuel  Morgan 
and  Anne  Knish.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Bynner  and  Mr.  Ficke 
must  have  had  some  amusement  out  of  the  joke,  if  it  was  as 
successful  as  it  is  said  to  have  been — which  seems  incred- 
ible. 

And  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  have  sup- 
posed Emanual  Morgan  and  Anne  Knish  to  be  real  per- 
sons, for  the  poems  in  Spectra  are  no  worse  and  no  better, 
and  hardly  any  less  intelligible,  than  much  of  the  free  verse 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  If  the  joke  proves  anything 
at  all,  it  is  simply  that  critics  are  an  unselective  lot,  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  the  "new  poetry,"  or  "new  art," 
about  which  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  uncertainty,  and 
which  it  is  better  to  praise  slightly  than  to  damn  utterly — 
for  one  may  find  oneself  running  after  the  band-wagon! 
But  would  the  result  have  been  any  different  if  one  had 
put  forth  a  book,  say,  of  Prisms  and  Prunes — very  charming 
rhymed  jingles,  the  words  making  apparent  sense,  syntax 
observed,  but  with  nothing  underneath?  Certainly  not. 
For  this  happens  every  day.  People  who  actually  do  not 
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exist  are  often  praised  for  writing  verse  of  which  they  fur- 
nish the  mere  echo;  the  originals  being  found  tucked  away 
on  our  library  shelves. 

Spectra,  then,  proves  nothing  against  the  method  of  free 
verse  as  such,  though  it  may  hit  off  very  cleverly  some  of 
the  practitioners  thereof;  but  if  Prisms  and  Prunes  were 
issued,  I  doubt  if  anyone  could  see  the  point  without  having 
it  explained,  and  perhaps  not  then.  For  one's  mind  is  safely 
lulled  to  sleep  by  all  that  is  apparently  conventional  and 
orthodox. 

What  satisfaction  is  to  be  had,  I  wonder,  from  thus  bait- 
ing the  public?  Only  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  so — which  is,  after  all,  axiomatic. 

A.  C.  H. 

A  LATER  WORD  FROM  DR.  PATTERSON 

In  an  article  on  New  Verse  and  New  Prose,  in  the  North 
American  Review,  Dr.  William  Morrison  Patterson  ably 
supplements  his  book,  The  Rhythm  of  Prose,  which  was 
discussed  in  POETRY  for  April,  and  sums  up,  in  the  follow- 
ing final  paragraphs,  the  conclusions  to  which  his  researches 
are  leading  him.  We  rejoice  that  he  agrees  with  us  in 
linking  up  the  present  free-verse  experiments  with  the  an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon  rhythms,  an  authentic  but  long-neglected 
tradition  to  which  the  present  editor  has  paid  tribute  in 
her  introduction  to  The  New  Poetry — an  Anthology. 

Unitary  verse,  the  elastic  swing  of  which  furnishes  a  key  both  to 
Miss  Lowell's  Painter  on  Silk  and  to  the  disputed  rhythm  of  Beowulf, 
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our  most  ancient  epic;  metrical  verse,  in  which  our  later  poets  did 
their  singing  and  conjuring;  spaced  prose,  the  oratorical  and  "em- 
broidering" form  of  syncopating  experience  that  characterizes  so 
much  current  vers  libre;  and,  finally,  fluid  or  normal  prose,  such 
as  we  find,  for  example,  in  Addison,  in  Macaulay,  and,  with  singu- 
lar perfection,  in  Newman — these  are  the  four  major  genres.  Mosaics 
and  blends,  polyphonic  prose  and  polyphonic  verse — these  are  their 
permutations  and  combinations.  It  is  the  discussion  of  vcrs  libre, 
however,  that  has  led  us  to  our  attempts  at  an  analysis  which  we 
hope  possesses  some  practical  value  for  literary  artists.  Our  heart 
is  with  all  poets — metrical  and  free;  but  we  are  particularly  indebted 
just  now  to  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  have  instinctively  com- 
posed in  these  genres  and  thus  helped  us  so  materially  to  hear,  or  to 
think  we  hear,  not  only  the  music  of  everyday  language — the  rhythm 
of  its  prose — but  also  its  ancestral  cadence,  the  forgotten  swing  of 
"unitary  verse." 

This  lost  child  of  our  House  of  Rhythm,  after  so  long  wandering 
unrecognized  through  the  "mosaic"  paths  of  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion, of  William  Blake,  of  Walt  Whitman,  of  Synge,  and  of  Tagore's 
translations,  is  worth  being  rescued  and  presented  in  proper  integ- 
rity. The  final  word  as  to  this  lies  with  the  poets,  not  the  critics. 
You  have  our  affection — however  we  may  glare  at  you  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  our  dungeon-laboratories.  Your  generation  is  proving  its 
gift  of  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  they  say  in  France  that  you  lack 
"technique"  and  "concentration."  Isn't  this  partly  true?  Perhaps, 
then,  you  will  be  among  the  first  to  realize  that  you  should  feel  your 
genres  a  little  more  distinctly,  and  having  felt  them  help  the  rest  of 
us,  as  the  musical  composer  helps  us,  and  as  Miss  Lowell  in  several 
instances  has  helped  us,  by  employing  a  clearer  notation;  such  as 
long  lines  for  spaced  prose  and  shorter  lines  for  unitary  verse,  or 
any  other  device  that  will  keep  us  straight  as  to  our  rhythmical 
whereabouts  when  we  read  you.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  both  you 
and  your  friends  of  more  strictly  metrical  persuasion — you  of  the 
flaming  hearts,  you  to  whom  things  magically  "come" — will  wait 
at  times  just  a  bit  longer  for  the  "one  right  word",  be  assured  that 
D'Annunzio's  "virgins  vowed  to  St  Apollinaris"  will  "burn  not  with 
such  an  ardor  in  their  heavens  of  gold"  as  we,  your  humble  wor- 
shippers, shall  burn  in  response  to  you.  We  believe  in  you  younger 
poets  particularly,  and  in  your  future;  for,  apart  from  our  impres- 
sions of  your  vigor  and  sincerity,  surely  it  is  a  significant  thing  if, 
in  your  newest  songs,  we  hear,  quite  suddenly,  the  harp  of  our 
ancestors ! 
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Dr.  Frank  S.  Gordon,  of  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  was  introduced  by 
POETRY  in  February  of  last  year  with  a  group  of  tribal  songs  from 
the  Southwest,  Along  the  South  Star  Trail.  The  present  group  is 
similarly  inspired  by  a  study  of  aboriginal  music  and  admiration 
of  "the  variety  and  freedom  of  Indian  rhythm."  Of  the  Morning 
Hymn  the  poet  writes:  "The  mountain  Sisnajinni  bounds  Navajo 
land  on  the  east.  The  gods  adorned  it  with  a  white  shell,  and 
fastened  it  to  earth  with  a  bolt  of  lightning.  They  covered  it  with 
a  sheet  of  daylight,  and  put  the  Dawn-youth  and  Dawn-maiden  to 
dwell  in  it." 

Miss  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  now  a  resident  of  New  York,  is 
the  author  of  Renascence  and  Other  Poems,  recently  published  by 
Mitchell  Kennerley. 

Of  the  poets  new  to  our  readers: 

Mr.  John  Curtis  Underwood  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
several  books  of  verse,  the  latest  being  War  Flames  (Macmillan 
Co.).  This  poet's  residence  seems  to  be  bounded  only  by  the  coast 
and  border  lines  of*  the  United  States,  in  whose  free  ranges  he 
scorns  a  fixed  address. 

Mr.  Samuel  Roth,  of  New  York,  is  founder  and  editor  of  The 
Lyric,  and  author  of  First  Offerings — Sonnets  and  Lyrics  (Lyric 
Pub.  Co.). 

Mr.  Fenton  Johnson,  a  Chicago  journalist,  was  founder,  and  first 
editor  of  The  Champion,  a  magazine  for  Negroes.  Three  small 
books  of  his  verse  have  been  privately  printed:  A  little  Dreaming 
(1913),  Visions  of  the  Dusk  (1915),  and  Songs  of  the  Soil  (1916). 

Mr.  Louis  Gilmore,  of  New  Orleans,  has  contributed  to  the  special 
magazines.  Mr.  Calvin  Dill  Wilson,  of  Glendale,  Ohio;  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Peckham  Holden,  of  New  York ;  and  Miss  Winifred  Wal- 
dron,  of  North  Glendale,  Cal.,  have  published  little  as  yet. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  recently  published  an 
excellent  English  translation  of  the  anonymous  little  book,  Lettres 
d'un  Soldat,  which  inspired  the  poems  by  Wallace  Stevens  printed 
in  POETRY  for  May.  The  title  is,  A  Soldier  of  France  to  His 
Mother. 

BOOKS    RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL  VERSE: 

The  Habitant  and  Other  Typical  Poems,  by  William  Henry  Drum- 
mond.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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The  Old  Huntsman  and  Other  Poems,  by  Siegfried  Sassoon.  Wil- 
liam Heinemann,  London. 

Shepherd  my  Thoughts,  by  Francis  P.  Donnelly.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  N.  Y. 

Singing  Carr,  by  William  Aspenwall  Bradley.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Lover's  Gift  and  Crossing,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Macmil- 
lan  Co. 

Moments  of  Vision  and  Miscellaneous  Verses,  by  Thomas  Hardy. 
Macmillan  Co. 

A  Book  of  Verse,  by  Morris  Gilbert.     Privately  printed. 

Reincarnations,  by  James  Stephens.    Macmillan  Co. 

The  Rejected  Voice — A  Song  of  Genius  Slain,  by  Nelson  Gardner. 
Privately  printed,  N.  Y. 

The  Burglar  of  the  Zodiac,  by  William  Rose  Benet.  Yale  Univ. 
Press. 

Shadows  Which  Haunt  the  Sun-Rain,  by  John  Collier.  Privately 
printed,  N.  Y. 

Posthumous  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  edited  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  C.  B.,  and  Thomas  James  Wise.  John  Lane  Co. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Padraic  H.  Pearse.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

ANTHOLOGIES    AND    TRANSLATIONS: 

Wheels  1917,  A  Second  Cycle.  B.  H.  Blackwell,  Oxford;  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Melody  of  Earth — an  Anthology  of  Garden  and  Nature  Poems 

from  Present-day  Poets,  selected  by  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards.   Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  "Co. 

A  Pagan  Anthology.    Pagan  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  Muse  in  Arms — a  Collection  of  War  Poems,  edited  by  E.  B. 

Osborn.     Fred.  A.  Stokes  Co. 
The  Evening  Hours,  by  Emile  Verhaeren,  translated  by  Charles  R. 

Murphy.     John  Lane  Co. 

DRAMA  : 
Plays   for  Poem-mines,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg.     The   Other   Press, 

N.  Y. 

Thaisa—A  Tragedy,  by  Charles  V.  H.  Roberts.    Torch  Press,  N.  Y. 
Saul  and  David — An  Epic  Drama,  by  Torahiko  Khori.     Arthur  L. 

Humphreys,  London. 
The  Flying  Stag  Plays:    No.  I — The  Sandbar  Queen,  by  George 

Cronyn;  No.  2 — Night,  by  James  Oppenheim;  No.  3 — The  Angel 

Intrudes,  by  Floyd  Dell.     Egmont  Arens,  N.  Y. 

PROSE : 
Nationalism,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.     Macmillan  Co. 
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PRAIRIE 

I  WAS  born  on  the  prairie,  and  the  milk  of  its  wheat, 
the  red  of  its  clover,  the  eyes  of  its  women,  gave  me  a 
song  and  a  slogan. 

Here  the  water  went  down,  the  icebergs  slid  with  gravel, 
the  gaps  and  the  valleys  hissed,  and  the  black  loam  came, 
and  the  yellow  sandy  loam. 

Here  between  the  sheds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Ap- 
palachians, here  now  a  morning-star  fixes  a  fire  sign 
over  the  timber  claims  and  cow  pastures,  the  corn  belt, 
the  cotton  belt,  the  cattle  ranches. 

Here  the  grey  geese  go  five  hundred  miles  and  back  with  a 
wind  under  their  wings,  honking  the  cry  for  a  new 
home. 

Here  I  know  I  will  hanker  after  nothing  so  much  as  one 
more  sunrise,  or  a  sky  moon  of  fire  doubled  to  a  river 
moon  of  water. 
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The  prairie  sings  to  me  in  the  forenoon,  and  I  know  in  the 
night  I  rest  easy  in  the  prairie  arms,  on  the  prairie 
heart. 


After  the  sunburn  of  the  day — 

handling  a  pitchfork  at  a  hayrack — 

after  the  eggs  and  biscuit  and  coffee, 

the  pearl-grey  haystacks 

in  the  gloaming 

are  cool  prayers 

to  the  harvest  hands. 


In  the  city,  among  the  walls,  the  overland  passenger  train 
is  choked  and  the  pistons  hiss  and  the  wheels  curse. 

On  the  prairie  the  overland  flits  on  phantom  wheels,  and 
the  sky  and  the  soil  between  them  muffle  the  pistons  and 
cheer  the  wheels. 


am  here  when  the  cities  are  gone, 
am  here  before  the  cities  come, 
nourished  the  lonely  men  on  horses, 
will  keep  the  laughing  men  who  ride  iron, 
am  dust  of  the  dust  of  men. 

The  running  water  babbled  to  the  deer,  the  cottontail,  the 

gopher. 

You  came  in  wagons,  making  streets  and  schools, 
Kin  of  the  ax  and  rifle,  kin  of  the  plow  and  horse, 
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Singing  Yankee  Doodle,  Old  Dan   Tucker,  Turkey  in  the 

Straw. 
You  in  the  coonskin  cap  at  a  log-house  door  hearing  a  lone 

wolf  howl, 
You  at  a  sod-house  door  reading  the  blizzards  and  chinooks 

let  loose  from  Medicine  Hat, 

I  am  dust  of  your  dust,  as  I  am  brother  and  mother 
To  the  copper  faces  working  in  flint  and  clay, 
The  singing  women  and  their  sons  of  a  thousand  years  ago, 
Marching  single  file  the  timber  and  the  plain. 

I  hold  the  dust  of  these  amid  changing  stars. 
I  last  while  old  wars  are  fought,  while  peace  broods  mother- 
like, 
While  new  wars  arise  and  the  fresh  killings  of  young  men. 

I  fed  the  boys  who  went  to  France  in  great  dark  days. 
Appomatox  is  a  beautiful  word  to  me,  and  so  is  Valley  Forge 

and  the  Marne  and  Verdun, 
I  who  have  seen  the  red  births  and  the  red  deaths 
Of  sons  and  daughters,  I  take  peace  or  war,  I  say  nothing 

and  wait. 

Have  you  seen  a  red  sunset  drip  over  one  of  my  cornfields, 
the  shore  of  night  stars,  the  wave  lines  of  dawn  up  a 
wheat  valley? 

Have  you  heard  my  threshing  crews  yelling  in  the  chaff  of 
a  strawpile  and  the  running  wheat  of  the  wagonboards, 
my  cornhuskers,  my  harvest  hands  hauling  crops,  sing- 
ing dreams  of  women,  worlds,  horizons? 
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Rivers  cut  a  path  on  flat  lands. 

The  mountains  stand  up. 

The  salt  oceans  press  in 

and  push  on  the  coast  lines. 

The  sun,  the  wind,  bring  rain, 

and  I  know  what  the  rainbow  writes  across  the 

east  or  west  in  a  half-circle: 
A  love-letter  pledge  to  come  again. 


Towns  on  the  Soo  Line, 
towns  on  the  Big  Muddy, 
laugh  at  each  other  for  cubs 
and  tease  as  children. 

Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul — sis- 
ters in  a  house  together,  throwing  slang,  growing  up. 

Towns  in  the  Ozarks,  Dakota  wheat  towns,  Wichita,  Pe- 
oria,  Buffalo — sisters  throwing  slang,  growing  up. 


Out  of  prairie-brown  grass  crossed  with  a  streamer  of  wig- 
wam smoke,  out  of  a  small  pillar — a  blue  promise,  out 
of  wild  ducks  .woven  in  greens  and  purples, 

Here  I  saw  a  city  rise  and  say  to  the  peoples  round  the 
world :  "Listen,  I  am  strong,  I  know  what  I  want." 

Out  of  log  houses  and  stumps,  canoes  stripped  from  tree- 
sides,  flatboats  coaxed  with  an  ax  from  the  timber- 
claims — in  the  years  when  the  red  and  the  white  men 
met — the  houses  and  streets  rose. 
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A  thousand  red  men  cried  and  went  away  to  new  places  for 
corn  and  women ;  a  million  white  men  came  and  put  up 
skyscrapers,  threw  out  rails  and  wires — feelers  to  the 
salt  sea :  now  the  smokestacks  bite  the  sky-line  with  stub 
teeth. 

In  an  early  year  the  call  of  a  wild  duck  woven  in  greens 
and  purples :  now  the  riveter's  chatter,  the  police  patrol, 
the  song-whistle  of  the  steam  boat. 

To  a  man  across  a  thousand  years  I  offer  a  handshake. 
I  say  to  him :  "Brother,  make  the  story  short,  for  the  stretch 
of  a  thousand  years  is  short." 


What  brothers  these  in  the  dark? 

What  eaves  of  skyscrapers  against  a  smoke  moon, 

These  chimneys  shaking  on  the  lumber  shanties 

When  the  coal  boats  plow  by  on  the  river; 

The  hunched  shoulders  of  the  grain  elevators; 

The  flame  sprockets  of  the  sheet-steel  mills, 

And  the  men  in  the  rolling  mills  with  their  shirts  off, 

Playing  their  flesh  arms  against  the  twisting  wrists  of  steel: 

What  brothers  these 

in  the  dark 

of  a  thousand  years? 


A  headlight  searches  a  snowstorm. 

A  funnel  of  white  light  shoots  from  over  the  pilot  of  the 
Pioneer  Limited  crossing  Wisconsin. 
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In  the  morning  hours,  in  the  dawn, 
The  sun  puts  out  the  stars  of  the  sky 
And  the  headlight  of  the  limited  train. 

The  fireman  waves  his  hand  to  a  country  school-teacher  on 
a  bob-sled: 

A  boy,  yellow  hair,  red  scarf  and  mittens,  on  the  bob-sled; 
in  his  lunch-box  a  pork-chop  sandwich  and  a  V  of  goose- 
berry pie. 

The  horses  fathom  a  snow  to  their  knees. 
Snow  hats  are  on  the  rolling  prairie  hills. 
The  Mississippi  bluffs  wear  snow  hats. 


Keep  your  hogs  on  changing  corn  and  mashes  of  grain,  O 

farmerman. 

Cram  their  insides  till  they  waddle  on  short  legs. 
Under  the  drums  of  bellies,  hams  of  fat, 
Kill  your  hogs  with  a  knife-slit  under  the  ear; 
Hack  them  with  cleavers; 
Hang  them  with  hooks  in  the  hind  legs. 


A  wagonload  of  radishes  on  a  summer  morning: 

Sprinkles  of  dew  on  the  crimson  purple  balls. 

The  farmer  on  the  seat  dangles  the  reins  on  the  rumps  of 

dapple-gray  horses; 
The  farmer's  daughter  with  a  basket  of  eggs  dreams  of  a 

new  hat  to  wear  to  the  county  fair. 
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On  the  left  and  right  hand  side  of  the  road, 

Marching  corn. 

I  saw  it  knee-high  weeks  ago — now  it  is  head-high. 
Tassels  of  red  silk  creep  at  the  ends  of  the  ears. 


I  am  the  prairie,  mother  of  men,  waiting. 

They  are  mine,  the  threshing  crews  eating  beefsteak,  the 
farm-boys  driving  steers  to  the  railroad  cattle  pens. 

They  are  mine,  the  crowds  of  people  at  a  Fourth-of-July 
basket  picnic,  listening  to  a  lawyer  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  watching  the  pin-wheels  and 
Roman  candles  at  night,  the  young  men  and  women, 
two  by  two,  hunting  the  by-paths  and  kissing  bridges. 

They  are  mine,  the  horses  looking  over  a  fence  in  the  frost 
of  late  October,  saying  good-morning  to  the  horses 
hauling  wagons  of  rutabaga  to  market. 

They  are  mine,  the  old  zigzag  rail  fences,  the  new  barb 
wire. 


The  cornhuskers  wear  leather  on  their  hands. 

There  is  no  let-up  to  the  wind. 

Blue  bandannas  are  knotted  at  the  ruddy  chins. 

Fall-time  and  winter  apples  take  on  the  smoulder  of  the 
five  o'clock  November  sunset:  fall  time,  leaves,  bonfires, 
stubble — the  old  things  go,  and  the  earth  is  grizzled. 

The  land  and  the  people  hold  memories,  even  among  the 
ant-hills  and  the  angleworms,  among  the  toads  and 
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woodroaches,  among  grave-stone  writings  rubbed  out 
by  the  rain.    They  keep  old  things  that  never  grow  old. 

The  frost  loosens  corn  husks. 
The  sun,  the  rain,  the  wind, 

loosen  corn  husks. 
The  men  and  women  are  helpers. 
They  are  all  cornhuskers  together. 
I  see  them  late  in  the  western  evening 

in  a  smoke-red  dust. 


The  phantom  of  a  yellow  rooster  flaunting  a  scarlet  comb, 
on  top  of  a  dung-pile  crying  hallelujah  to  the  streaks 
of  daylight; 

The  phantom  of  an  old  hunting  dog  nosing  in  the  under- 
brush for  muskrats,  barking  at  a  coon  in  a  treetop  at 
midnight,  chewing  a  bone,  chasing  his  tail  round  a  corn- 
crib  ; 

The  phantom  of  an  old  workhorse  taking  the  steel  point  of 
a  plow  across  a  forty-acre  field  in  spring,  hitched  to  a 
harrow  in  summer,  hitched  to  a  wagon  among  corn- 
shocks  in  fall: 

These  phantoms  come  into  the  talk  and  wonder  of  people  on 
the  front  porch  of  a  farm-house  late  summer  nights. 

"The  shapes  that  are  gone  are  here,"  said  an  old  man  with 
a  cob  pipe  in  his  teeth— one  night  in  Kansas  with  a  hot 
wind  on  the  alfalfa. 
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Look  at  six  eggs 

In  a  mockingbird's  nest. 

Listen  to  six  mockingbirds 
Flinging  follies  of  Oh-be-joyful 
Over  the  marshes  and  uplands. 

Look  at  songs 
Hidden  in  eggs. 


When  the  morning  sun  is  on  the  trumpet-vine  blossoms, 
sing  at  the  kitchen  pans:  Shout  All  Over  God's  Heaven. 

When  the  rain  slants  on  the  potato  hills,  and  the  sun  plays 
a  silver  shaft  on  the  last  shower,  sing  to  the  bush  at 
the  backyard  fence :  Mighty  Lak  a  Rose. 

When  the  icy  sleet  pounds  on  the  storm  windows  and  the 
house  lifts  to  a  great  breath,  sing  for  the  outside  hills : 
The  Ole  Sheep  Done  Know  the  Road,  the  Young 
Lambs  Must  Find  the  Way. 


Spring  slips  back  with  a  girl  face,  calling  always:  "Any  new 
songs  for  me?    Any  new  songs?" 

O  prairie  girl,  be  lonely,  singing,  dreaming,  waiting.    Your 

lover  comes,  your  child  comes,  the  years  creep  with  toes 

of  April  rain  on  new-turned  sod. 
O  prairie  girl,  whoever  leaves  you  only  crimson  poppies  to 

talk  with,  whoever  puts  a  good-by  kiss  on  your  lips  and 

never  comes  back — 
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There  is  a  song  deep  as  the  fall-time  redhaws,  long  as  the 
layer  of  black  loam  we  go  to,  the  shine  of  the  morning- 
star  over  the  corn  belt,  the  wave  line  of  dawn  up  a 
wheat  valley. 


0  prairie  mother,  I  am  one  of  your  boys. 

1  have  loved  the  prairie  as  a  man  with  a  heart  shot  full  of 

pain  over  love. 

Here  I  know  I  will  hanker  after  nothing  so  much  as  one 
more  sunrise  or  a  sky  moon  of  fire  doubled  to  a  river 
moon  of  water. 

I  speak  of  new  cities  and  new  people. 
I  tell  you  the  past  is  a  bucket  of  ashes. 
I  tell  you  yesterday  is  a  wind  gone  down,  a  sun  dropped  in 

the  west. 
I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  only  an  ocean  of 

to-morrows,  a  sky  of  to-morrows. 

I  am  a  brother  of  the  cornhuskers  who  say  at  sundown : 
To-morrow  is  a  day. 

Carl  Sandburg 
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Look  you — the  flesh,  how  it  has  fallen  away, 
And  that  dear  beauty  of  my  youth!     The  lips 
You  loved  to  press — they  are  grown  cold  enough 
With  years;  and  this  poor  heart  that  heat  so  high — 
God! — it  is  like  a  stone  within  my  breast. 
I  will  sit  down  where  the  old  women  sit 
And  pound  the  Awa  with  these  withered  hands. 
I  will  chew  beetle  till  my  teeth  are  black — 
That  were  like  little  pearls,  you  said — and  spit 
With  them.     My  tongue  shall  be  a  wagging  tongue 
For  old  wives'  tales,  and  I  shall  learn  to  laugh 
At  the  low  things  they  whisper,  leering  still 
Half  foolishly,  scratching  their  shrivelled  thighs, 
And  trying  to  recall  passion  that's  dead — 
Oh,  many  a  weary  day. 

So  our  lives  run 

When  that  first  stroke  is  spent  that  drove  the  barque 
Against  an  ebbing  tide.  We  drift,  we  fade 
Like  Kepi  blossoms  drooping  in  the  sun, 
That  the  night  knew  for  fragrance. 

Robert  Paine  Scripps 
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MOONRISE 

And  who  has  seen  the  moon,  who  has  not  seen 

Her  rise  from  out  the  chamber  of  the  deep 

Flushed  and  grand  and  naked,  as  from  the  chamber 

Of  finished  bridegroom,  seen  her  rise  and  throw 

Confession  of  delight  upon  the  wave, 

Littering  the  waves  with  her  own  superscription 

Of  bliss,  till  all  her  lambent  beauty  shakes  towards  us 

Spread  out  and  known  at  last:  and  we  are  sure 

That  beauty  is  a  thing  beyond  the  grave, 

That  perfect,  bright  experience  never  falls 

To  nothingness,  and  time  will  dim  the  moon 

Sooner  than  our  full  consummation  here 

In  this  odd  life  will  tarnish  or  pass  away. 

PEOPLE 

The  great  gold  apples  of  night 
Hang  from  the  street's  long  bough, 

Dripping  their  light 
On  the  faces  that  drift  below, 
On  the  faces  that  drift  and  go 
Down  the  night-time,  out  of  sight 

In  the  wind's  sad  sough. 

The  ripeness  of  these  apples  of  night 
Distilling  over  me 

Makes  sickening  the  white 
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Ghost-flux  of  faces  that  hie 
Them  endlessly,  endlessly  by, 
Without  meaning  or  reason  why 
They  ever  should  be. 

D.  H.  Lawrence 


SACRAMENT 

My  body,  dear,  like  bread  I  break 
For  Love's  sweet  sake; 
My  soul  like  wine  I  give 
Each  day,  that  you  may  take, 
And  taking,  love  and  live. 

But  when  the  altar  empty  lies 
Before  my  eyes, 
The  veil  in  twain  is  rent — 
For  me  alone  the  sacrifice 
Has  been  a  sacrament. 

Pauline  D.  Partridge 
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THE  TREES 

The  house  is  haunted  by  old  trees. 

So  close  they  stand,  and  still, 
No  yellow  sunlight  seeps  through   their  shingled  leaves 

And  drips  down  on  the  sill. 
Beech  with  the  mist  on  his  flanks, 

Pine  whose  old  voice  is  a  muffled  bell, 
Gaunt,  wan-bodied  poplar 

That  has  a  bitter  smell, 
Tapping  elm  and  oak-tree — 

They  stoop  and  peer  within 
By  the  side  of  the  twisted  apple-tree, 

His  grey  hands  under  his  chin. 
They  do  nothing  but  peer  and  haunt  through  the  windows 

That  are  dead  as  the  eyes  of  the  drowned ; 
And  listen  until  their  silence 

Makes  a  strangeness  all  around. 
Then  suddenly  they  quiver  and  shake  at  the  wind 

Their  arms  that  are  furrowed  as  river  sands, 
And  whisper  "Did  you  see?"  to  one  another 

And  beckon  to  one  another  with  their  hands; 
And  they  laugh  a  hungry  laughter 

There  is  no  one  understands. 

By  night  they  creep  close  to  the  windows, 

As  quiet  as  grey  lichens  creep, 
And  pick  at  the  catches  with  their  fingers — 

How  they  can  get  in,  and  peep 
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To  see  their  own  shadows  thronging 

The  quiet  house  of  sleep. 
Yes,  they  look  in  at  their  own  shadows 

Stealing  up  by  the  stair 
To  the  closed  doors  of  the  chambers 

And  listening  there. 
They  watch  how  their  shadows  with  pulseless  fingers 

Noiselessly  push  and  strain, 
And  beat  their  breasts  on  the  dark  panels 

To  open  them,  in  vain; 
And  how  the  thin  moonlight  trickles  round  them 

Creeping  down  by  the  banisters  again. 

Eloise  Robinson 


CREPUSCULE 

In  all  the  lonely  places  and  the  hills 

By  dusk   comes   down   faint   trumpeting;   it   fills 

The  hollows-  and  the  river-banks  with  sound, 

And  music  is  like  mist  along  the  ground: 

In  all  the  forest  paths  and  secret  places, 

The  lilies  seem  like  small  forgotten  faces; 

And  clothed  in  dimming  gold,  and  by  our  side, 

With  muted  hoofs,  the  dead  contented  ride. 

Maxwell  Strut  hers  Burt 
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THERE  WAS  A  ROSE 

There  was  a  rose  that  faded  where  it  grew; 

There  was  a  bird  that  could  not  brook  the  wind; 

There  was  a  sunset  whose  wild  glory  thinned 

To  nothing-wonder  and  the  night's  ash  hue. 

Pale  blossoms,  when  they  quicken,  count  life  sped; 

And  there  were  purple  asters  in  the  fall 

Of  the  cold  year  that  withered  by  the  wall 

And  died,  with  all  spring's  dreams  about  them  dead. 

A  rose,  a  bird,  a  sunset,  and  a  weed, 
A  blossom  whose  death  sentence  is  its  sky — 
Yea,  and  dead  waves  that  break  on  sobbing  seas. 
Man  is  a  faint,  frail  brother,  with  no  creed 
These  know  not  of.     Behold,  all  things  must  die, 
And  all  the  vaunting  ages  are  as  these. 

AN  OLD  MAN'S  WEARINESS 

I  want  to  lie  alone  beside  the  sedges, 
Where  the  dim-faced  waters  are  quietly  singing. 
There  is  peace  there,  and  a  deep  old  happiness 
That  the  drake  knows  when  he  is  tired  of  winging 
The  far  heights,  and  avoiding 
The  craft  of  the  grey  hunter. 

I  have  long  avoided  the  grey  hunter  Death, 
And  now  I  am  weary  and  in  much  need  of  learning 
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What  still  peace  is.    I  need  the  voice  of  the  sedges 
That  knows  not  any  of  the  old  earth  yearning 

And  its  cry,  but  is  quiet, 

Like  the  air  and  the  water. 

Arthur  L.  Phelps 


THE  SCREECH  OWL 

He  sits  all  day  in  a  cemetery  tree, 

The  damp  of  sinking  graves  upon  his  breath; 

Brooding  the  little  ways  of  life  and  death, 
Chuckling  at  thought  of  immortality. 
Long  rows  of  tombstones  make  his  library, 

Rare  tomes  of  wit — "dry  wit,"  he  seems  to  say. 

He  cons  them  till  night  comes,  then  flies  away 
Into  the  dark,  to  call  for  you  or  me. 
Or  so,  when  as  a  boy  I  heard  his  cry 

Grate  the  harp-strings  of  night,  I  thought  it  was; 

A  man,  I  cross  myself,  a  boy  still — half: 
As  on  that  night  I  saw  a  dear  friend  die, 

And  long  sat  brooding  on  the  patient  stars, 

And  seemed  to  hear,  far  off,  his  mocking  laugh! 

J.  E.  Scruggs 
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Le  MEDECIN  MALGRE  LUI 

Oh  I  suppose  I  should 

Wash  the  walls  of  my  office, 

Polish  the  rust  from 

My  instruments  and  keep  them 

Definitely  in  order; 

Build  shelves  in 

The  little  laboratory; 

Empty  out  the  old  stains, 

Clean  the  bottles 

And  refill  them;  buy 

Another  lens;  put 

My  journals  on  edge  instead  of 

Letting  them  lie  flat 

In  heaps — then  begin 

Ten  years  back  and 

Gradually 

Read  them  to  date, 

Cataloguing  important 

Articles  for  ready  reference. 

I  suppose  I  should 

Read  the  new  books. 

If  to  this  I  added 

A  bill  at  the  tailor's 

And  the  cleaner's 

And  grew  a  decent  beard 

And  cultivated  a  look 

Of  importance — 
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Who  can  tell?    I  might  be 
A  credit  to  my  Lady  Happiness 
And  never  think  anything 
But  a  white  thought! 

William  Carlos  Williams 


PLUMS 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  to  my  cousin  about  his  plums, 
Though  I  know — 

standing  on  the  path  with  the  sun  in  my  hair 
I  make  a  sufficiently  pleasing  picture. 
The  plums  are  soft  with  bloom,  and  luscious  purple — 
If  I  took  a  step  forward  and  held  out  my  green  smock, 
Looked  up  and  laughed  at  him, 

He  would  throw  them,  showering  rain-drops,  into  my  lap, 
And,  quickly  descending, 

Slide  his  arm  round  my  waist  and — probably — kiss  me. 
Shall  I  go,  I  wonder? — 

No,  I  will  have  none  of  these  things. 

P.  T.  R. 
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TO  A  PHRASE 

I  have  been  combing  the  sands  of  my  thought  for  you — 

You 

Who  left  me  the  trace  of  your  fragrance 

In  lieu  of  yourself, 

A  pungency  as  of  sandal  wood, 

Or  things  lain  long  in  lavender, 

Very  faint, 

But  of  a  stabbing  sweetness. 

Now  that  I  have  found  you, 

Your  delicate  coloring, 

Which  once  delighted  me, 

Has  faded  in  the  wash  of  many  tides. 

Yet  you  can  still 

Sting  the  tears  to  my  eyes, 

Little  Phrase-someone-said-to-me-long-ago, 

Who  might  have  meant  so  much 

But  who  meant  so  little. 

But  I  think — 

I  have  untangled  you  from  the  seaweed  of  forgotten  things, 

I  think  I  shall  toss  you  back  into  the  sea! 

Hazel  Hall 
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KALEIDOSCOPE 

IN   THE   FRAIL   WOOD 

Marie  Laurencin! — 

How  she  likened  them  to  young  gazelles 

Disporting  in  a  quiet  glade,  with  their  thin  legs 

And  their  large  wondering  eyes, 

Full  of  delicate  trembling — shy,  tender,  suspecting, 

Furtively  watching  for  the  stranger  in  the  wood. 

L' even  tail  exquis!  la  main  d'ivoire! 

Les  yeux  de  gazelles! — glimmering,  provocative 

Magic  tumbling  out  of  them  like  bronzed  hoops 

Or  circled  ropes  to  dance  with  like  gilded  wire. 

The  hand  touches  a  frail  cheek,  and  faints 

In  its  cushioned  depths  with  the  excess 

Of  its  palloring  fragility. 

Light  zephyrs  hover  over  the  edges  of  frail  lace, 

And  roll  from  off  dark  coils  of  ribboned  hair — 

Great  bird-swings  poised  at  the  nape  of  the  childish  neck 

Setting  out  the  white  throat  from  the  blue  or  rose  shadow — 

Blue,  and  a  far  cerise,  with  a  gentle  dove-like  grey 

Encircling  them,  covering  them  with  mists  of  timidity. 

Speak  they  in  concert  of  a  little  girl's  morning, 

As  she  steps  frailly  out  of  the  linen  and  the  lace 

That  folded  her  young  virgin  limbs  from  the  terrors 

Of  the  monstrous  undivulging  night: 

Stepping  out  upon  the  edges  of  a  world  too  bright 

With  glinting  facets  of  a  diamonded  despair, 
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Into  the  busy  bustling  world  of  young  gazelles, 

With  their  long  thin  legs  tripping  noiselessly; 

Into  the  thronging  glade  of  girlish  hopes  and  fears, 

In  a  harsh  world  where  the  folding  and  the  unfolding 

Of  tenderly  sequined  fans  makes  a  living  music 

For  their  anguished  eye  and  ear, 

And  a  wall  to  keep  the  beasty  wolves  from  their  fingertips, 

And  the  tongues  of  hummingbirds  distantly 

From  their  young  and  frightened  throats. 

I  hear  the  hearts  of  little  girls  beating 

Against  the  hearts  of  the  young  gazelles! 

It  makes  a  white  commotion  in  forests  of  thick  pearl; 

And  their  young  white  fingers  waver  as  would 

Young  jasmine  buds  on  the  fallen  embers  of  the  breeze. 


SPINSTERS 

October  in  New  England: 

They  are  the  gargoyles  supporting  old  buttresses, 

These  virgins  that  roam  wistfully  among  the  ruins, 

Victims  of  an  effete  worship. 

Some  of  them  love  their  father, 

Some  of  them  love  their  mother, 

Some  of  them  love  themselves, 

Some  of  them  watch  for  a  sail 

That  will  never  skim  their  horizon. 

They  form  the  granite  supports  in  the  arches 

Of  old  cathedrals  and  mausoleums  with  shut  doors. 
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They  hold  the  rafters  up,  whose  lacework 

Is  the  fluttering  place  of  bats. 

There  is  a  spacious  cobweb  covering  all  their  nights 

With  a  dewless  gossamer. 

A  stillness  that  is  the  speech  of  ice 

Consumes  their  swiftly  gliding  days. 

They  mother  the  owl  and  nurse  the  adder 

In  their  vacuous  dreams. 

Lost  hopes  run  rivulets  of  despair 

Down  their  parchment  cheeks. 

They  are  rushing  eagles  without  a  sky; 

Their  pinions  are  drenched,  their  heads  droop 

And  they  cannot  soar  for  the  beating  of  the  rain. 

Soon,  and  they  will  join  their  sisters  the  leafless  trees, 

Who  stand  like  stone  "Hindi  the  lightning  strikes 

Them  to  the  mouldy  earth,  or  a  lusty  axe 

Fells  them  to  the  ground  for  the  evening  fire. 

Delicious  would  the  blow  of  the  axe  seem, 

With  health  and  vigor  and  lust  springing  from  the  handle. 

Leaves  are  they  that  droop  when  the  first  frost  touches 

Their  veins;  they  coil  together  and  wither  on  the  stem, 

Swaying  and  swirling  to  the  earth. 

Their  eyes  are  like  lanterns  in  the  depths 

Of  old  cellars  that  are  riddled  with  the  years. 

Deserted  farms  are  they,  with  the  good  grain  gone, 

The  flax  spun.     The  fox  eats  the  grapes,  the  deer 

Pass  furtively  by  on  the  edge  of  the  dusk 

For  the  sweet  apples  fallen  from  the  once  young  boughs. 
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They  search  the  cellar,  seeking  the  hummingbird, 

And  find  the  cutworm  on  the  beam. 

Gargoyles  of  stone — soon  the  wind  will  have  lifted 

The  furrows  from  your  brows  and  cheeks,  and  hands. 

Soon — when  the  work  of  the  wind  and  rain  are  done — 

You  shall  have  the  youth  of  the  dust  upon  you — 

Then  you  can  run  and  dance  and  blow 

And  toy  with  the  wind  as  if  you  had  borne 

Litters  of  laughing  children. 

The  dust  is  your  sighing  place: 

When  you  have  finished  with  the  mottoes 

Of  old  gravestones — "here  lies,"  and  what  was  good 

Graven  in  white  words — 

You  shall  yourselves  have  one! 

Bats  breed  in  belfries,  hummingbirds  on  young  boughs! 
Spinsters,  you  are  the  gargoyles  for  high  towers! 
The  burr  of  the  chestnut  hides  the  meaty  nut! 

HER   DAUGHTER 

She  was  so  young,  so  like  a  tigress, 

Her  large  round  eyes  of  jet  and  amber 

Lanceting  one  through  from  edge  to  edge 

And  from  side  to  side  with  a  girl's  ferocity. 

Her  hair  was  short,  also  jet  in  hue 

With  blue  lustres  in  it,  and  her  lips  were  round 

And  full,  and  her  breasts  were  round  and  full, 
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And  they  shot  through  the  black  wool  mesh 
Great  shafts  of  jungle  fire  out  at  one. 
She  made  no  other  overture. 

Following  her,  upon  the  bridge  made  of  young  trees 

Turned  so  like  dusted  ivory  with  the  heats  and  rains 

And  fogs,  and  early  dews  and  mists — 

Or,  as  one  would  say,  blanched  to  a  veritable  white — 

Her  mother. 

Her  mother,  shaded  by  a  parasol,  walked  discreetly 

So  many  paces  behind  her — so  many  paces, 

Smiling  at  something,  surely  not  this, 

Smiling  with  a  vague  enthusiasm; 

For  she  was  too  old  to  laugh  heartily  about  lusting  flesh. 

She  had  no  breasts  now,  and  her  eyes  were  rimmed 

With  gold,  and  there  was  no  light  and  no  heat  in  them, 

Or  any  tendency  to  casual  fervors. 

But  she  was  young,  so  like  a  tigress — 

Her  very  large  round  eyes  of  jet  and  amber 

Lanceting  through  one  from  chest  to  spine 

And  from  scalp  to  heel  with  a  girl's  ferocity. 

She  had  her  lusty  appointment  with  the  sea. 

Her  suit  of  black  wool  showed  all  of  that — 

Her   lips  were   not   colored, 

And  her  hands  were  pale — the  mother  had  no  breasts. 

This  was  certainly  a  fair  exchange  for  the  sea. 
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AFTER   BATTLE 


"I  don't  know  where 

We're  going  to,"  one  said — 

"  Tis  but  a  week  has  sped 

Since  I  saw  the  blooming  sun 

Up  there  where  it  is  day, 

And  every  day  was  fair. 

How  the  water  gurgles  by  the  port! 

I  hear  the  tread 

Of  dreadful  waves 

Above  my  head — 

Or  is  it  just  the  sea, 

Or  is  it  just,  eternity? 

They  do  not  call  us  now, 

Who  have  a  sorrow 

On  their  brow." 

II 

I  heard  the  thunder 
Climb  the  bleeding  hill — 
I  heard  it  loud,  and  then 
I  heard  it  still. 

They  must  have  got  some  more 
For  the  long  rows  in  our  yard! 
I  heard  someone  implore 
How  many — have  you  hear<J-? 
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And  one  said  ten  thousand, 

One  said  not  a  word! 

I  heard  the  spades  go  clinking 

In  our  earth : 

"We  must  go  clinking 

All  we're  worth," 

The  bright  spades  said, 

"For  they  are  piling 

Up  the  youngest  dead  ; 

And  they  must  have  a  place 

By  heaven's  grace — 

There  must  be  rest 

For  those  that  cannot  longer 

Heave  a  breast." 

in 

They  speak  of  death 

Among  deep  roots  of  grass; 

They  speak  of  death 

Among  deep  waves  of  glass. 

They  tell  of  light,  and  star,  and  love — 

But  who  shall  ever  them  believe? 

The  earth  is  not  the  sea, 

Nor  sea  the  earth  can  be  ; 

But  death  is  much  the  same 

To  them,  and  me — 

It  is  but  one  felicity! 

Marsden  Hartley 
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POEMS  BY  CHILDREN 
FAIRY  FOOTSTEPS 

AUTUMN    SONG 

I  made  a  ring  of  leaves 

On  the  autumn  grass; 

I  was  a  fairy  queen  all  day. 

Inside  the  ring,  the  wind  wore  sandals 

Not  to  make  a  noise  of  going. 

The  caterpillars,  like  little  snow  men, 

Had  wound  themselves  in  their  winter  coats. 

The  hands  of  the  trees  were  bare 

And  their  fingers  fluttered. 

I  was  a  queen  of  yellow  leaves  and  brown, 

And  the  redness  of  my  fairy  ring 

Kept  me  warm. 

For  the  wind  blew  near 

Though  he  made  no  noise  of  going, 

And  I  hadn't  a  close-made  wrap 

Like  the  caterpillars — 

Even  a  queen  of  fairies  can  be  cold 

When  summer  has  forgotten  and  gone! 

Keep  me  warm,  red  leaves; 

Don't  let  the  frost  tiptoe  into  my  ring 

On  the  magic  grass! 

THE  DREAM 

When  I  slept,  I  thought  I  was  upon  the  mountain-tops, 

And  this  is  my  dream: 

I  saw  the  little  people  come  out  into  the  night, 

I  saw  their  wings  glittering  under  the  stars; 

And  crickets  played  all  the  tunes  they  knew. 

It  was  so  comfortable  with  light — 

Stars,  a  rainbow,  the  moon! 

The  fairies  had  shiny  crowns 

On  their  bright  hair. 

The  bottoms  of  their  little  gowns  were  roses: 

It  was  musical  in  the  moony  light, 
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And  the  fairy  queen — 

Oh,  it  was  all  golden  where  she  came, 

With  tiny  pages  on  her  trail. 

She  walked  slowly  to  her  high  throne, 

Slowly,  slowly  to  music, 

And  watched  the  dancing  that  went  on 

All  night  long  in  star-glitter 

On  the  mountain-tops. 

BUTTERFLY 

Butterfly, 

I  like  the  way  you  wear  your  wings. 

Show  me  their  colors, 

For  the  light  is  going. 

Spread  out  their  edges  of  gold, 

Before  the  Sandman  puts  me  to  sleep 

And  evening  murmurs  by. 

EVENING 

Now  it  is  dusky, 

And  the  hermit-thrush  and  the  black-and-white  warbler 

Are  singing  and  answering  together; 

There  is  sweetness  in  the  tree, 

And  fireflies  are  counting  the  leaves. 

I  like  this  country, 

I  like  the  way  it  has, 

But  I  cannot  forget  my  dream  I  had  of  the  sea, 

The  gulls  swinging  and  calling, 

And  the  foamy  towers  of  the  waves. 

THUNDER  SHOWER 

The  dark  cloud  raged: 

Gone  was  the  morning  light. 

The  big  drops  darted  down, 

The  storm  stood  tall  on  the  rose-trees; 

And  the  bees  that  were  getting  honey 

Out  of  wet  roses, 

The  hiding  bees  would  not  come  out  of  the  flowers 

Into  the  rain. 
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RED   CROSS   SONG 

When  I  heard  the  bees  humming  in  the  hive, 

They  were  so  busy  about  their  honey, 

I  said  to  my  mother, 

What  can  7  give, 

What  can  /  give  to  help  the  Red  Cross? 

And  Mother  said  to  me 

You  can  give  honey  too! 

Honey  of  smiles! 

Honey  of  love! 

ROSE-MOSS 

"Little  Rose-moss  beside  the  stone, 
Are  you  lonely  in  the  garden  ? 
There  are  no  friends  of  you, 
And  the  birds  are  gone: 
Shall  I  pick  you?" 

"Little  girl  up  by  the  hollyhock, 

am  not  lonely. 

feel  the  sun  burning, 

hold  light  in  my  cup, 

have  all  the  rain  I  want, 
'.  think  things  to  myself  that  you  don't  know, 
And  I  listen  to  the  talk  of  crickets. 
I  am  not  lonely, 
But  you  may  pick  me 
And  take  me  to  your  mother." 

THE    CHAMPLAIN    SANDMAN 

The  Sandman  comes  searching  across  the  Bay. 

He  goes  to  all  the  houses  he  knows 

To  put  sand  in  little  girls'  eyes. 

That  is  why  I  go  to  my  sleepy  bed, 

And  why  the  lake-gull  leaves  the  moon  alone: 

There  are  no  wings  to  moonlight  any  more, 

Only  the  Sandman's  hair. 

Hilda  Conkling  (seven  years  old) 
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SPARKLES 

I 

See,  I  am  bringing  you  happiness — 
A  great  handful  of  cherry-blooms: 
Hear  that  bird  singing! 
The  trees  are  full  of  witchery, 
And  there's  where  we  find  poems. 

II 

The  rose-bush  is  afire  with  roses. 
I  could  make  a  flag  of  flowers: 
The  corn-flowers  are  as  deep  as  the  blue, 
And  daisies  are  the  flag's  white  stars. 

ill 

July  is  a  time  of  fireworks: 
Some  leave  a  trail  of  light  like  a  comet ; 
One  is  a  rainbow; 
One  makes  a  geyser  of  fire, 
And  one  an  eddy  of  stars. 
These  are  foolish  fires; 
Winter  fire  has  thoughts. 

Elmond  Franklin  McNaught  (nine  years  old) 

IN  THE  MORNING 

In  the  morning  I  hear  the  night 

Pitifully  crying, 

And  the  leaves, 

Standing  on  their  little  arms, 

Sing  and  sing. 

In   the  daylight, 

When  the  sun  is  rising, 

It  is  so  sweet 

To  hear  the  trees  dance; 

For  when  they  dance 

They  sing  a  little  song 

For  the  people  whom  they  love  so. 

For  those  who  are  good  they  sing  a  good  song, 

But  for  those  who  are  bad  they  sing  a  bad  song. 

And  so  it  always  goes! 

Juliana  Allison  Bond   (four  years  old) 
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RIPPLES 

THAT  LITTLE  GIRL  NEXT  DOOR 

Evening 

That  little  girl  next  door, 

She  always  wants  me  to  play  with  her. 

I   don't  get  time  to   water  my  flowers   any  more, 

I  don't  get  time  to  take  care  of  my  flowers, 

I  don't  get  time  to  do  anything. 

She  just  makes  me  play  with   her  all   the  time. 

I  won't  play  with  her  any  more — 

When  tomorrow  morning  comes 

I  won't  play  with  her! 

I'll  say:  "You  go  away,  little  girl, 

I  have  to  work; 

I  won't  play  with  you  ever   any  more — 

I  have  to  take  care  of  my  flowers." 

Morning 

Mama,  that  little  girl  next  door 

Won't  come  out  to  play  with  me. 

She   has   to  work,    she   has   to   help   her   Mama. 

I  saw  her  wiping  a  cup — 

I  don't  think  she  ought  to  work  so  hard, 

I  think  she  ought  to  play  with  me. 

I  don't  care  if  she  rides  my  velocipede, 

I  don't  care  if  she  plays  with 

My  spade    and   wheel-Barrow. 

She  can  play  with  Ol'  Mister  Nichols 

And   Amy   Lowell,    and   Turn   Turn. 

She  won't  break   them — 

She  never  breaks  anything! 

She  can   play  with  all  my  toys. 

Mama,  you  go  over 

And  tell  that  little  girl  next  door 

To  come  over  to  our  house  to  live. 

We  won't  make  her  work  all  the  time, 

We  won't  make  her  work  ever  at  all. 

We  will  tell  her  to  play  every  morning. 
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LOGIC 


You  said  God  was  near 

And  tells  me  what  to  do. 

If  I  can't  see  him,  he  must  be  somewhere ; 

If  he  isn't  outside  of  me 

He  must  be  inside  of  me. 

If  I  eat  this  egg 

It  might  land  right  on  top 

Of  God's   head. 

I  don't  think 

I  can  eat  any  more. 

TRAVELS 

When  I  go  to  sleep 

In  my  bed, 

My  hair  climbs  up, 

My  eyes  fall  down, 

The  cover  crawls  around  my  back; 

My  feet  go  up  hill  and  down, 

My  hands  float  around; 

The  bed  goes  up  in  the  sky, 

The  stars  look  at  me; 

The  moon  takes  me 

Way  up  where  God  is. 

My  pillow  wakes  up 

In  the  morning, 

And  my  feet  want  to  get  up. 

TREES 

The  trees 
Grow  and  blow, 
And  walk  in  a  row 
Along  the  world. 
If  they  grow  too  high 
They  will  put  God's  eye 
Out  with  their  leaves. 
I  like  trees. 

Evans  Krehbiel  (four  years  old) 
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COMMENT 

MR.  J  EPSON'S  SLAM 

MR.  EDGAR  JEPSON,  a  self-appointed  London  critic 
of  poetry — author  also  of  those  epoch-making  novels, 
Happy  Pollyooly,  The  Terrible  Twins,  Whittakers  Duke- 
dom, etc. — has  quite  obliterated  POETRY  and  all  its  works 
in  the  May  number  of  the  English  Review.  And  Mr.  Bur- 
ton Rascoe,  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  quite 
obliterated  Mr.  Jepson,  "whoever  he  is,"  in  his  summary  of 
the  latter's  article  in  the  Tribune  of  May  25th.  And  Mr. 
Jepson's  happy  phrase,  "plopp-eyed  bungaroo,"  descriptively 
applied  to  the  "Great-hearted  Young  Westerner  on  the 
make"  (no  doubt  We,  Us  &  Co.),  which  has  been  started 
by  "B.  L.  T."  on  a  rapid  journey  up  and  down  the  various 
"colyums,"  will  soon  be  as  common  coin  as  a  five-cent 
nickel.  And  the  editor  of  POETRY  has  wiped  Mr.  Jepson 
off  the  map  in  an  article  recently  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
English  Review,  who  will  publish  it  unless  he  feels  too 
sorry  for  Mr.  Jepson.  All  this  being  the  case,  it  seems  un- 
necessary for  POETRY  to  do  anything  more;  it  may  go  on 
its  way  rejoicing,  quite  oblivious  of  its  all-British  critic. 

Certain  details  of  his  arraignment,  however,  are  amusing 
enough  to  give  us  pause.  Like  Mr.  Rascoe,  we  "don't  give 
a  damn"  that  Mr.  Jepson  has  no  use  for  four  of  POETRY'S 
fourteen  prize-winners  (he  doesn't  mention  the  other  ten!) 
— Messrs.  Lindsay,  Masters,  Frost  and  Head.  Neither  are 
we  moved  by  his  scorn  of  Chicago  as  the  "seat"  of  "a  new 
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school  of  poetry,  United  States  poetry,"  and,  inferentially, 
his  scorn  of  the  new  school  so  seated.  The  four  prize-win- 
ners above  mentioned,  being  abundantly  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  will  go  on  with  their  poem-making  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Jepson's  anathema;  and  Chicago  the  powerful  will 
go  on  mirroring  her  new-flowering  beauty  in  Lake  Michigan, 
and  her  new-flowering  soul  in  her  poets  and  other 
artists,  who  will  give  a  new  glory  to  her  fame  that  long  ago 
crossed  the  world.  Indeed,  is  not  Spoon  River  already  pub- 
lished in  many  languages,  has  not  the  sky-scraper  traveled 
to  many  cities,  and  is  not  one  of  our  young  radicals  design- 
ing the  new  capital  of  Australia?  It  is  better  to  look  for- 
ward than  back,  more  stimulating  for  a  city  to  have  her 
art-history  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Chicago  needs 
no  apologists;  rather  should  we  say  of  her  as  Pericles  said 
to  his  fellow-citizens  when  the  beauty  of  their  metropolis 
was  in  the  making:  "You  must  yourselves  realize  the 
power  of  Athens,  and  feed  your  eyes  upon  her  from  day  to 
day  until  love  of  her  fills  your  hearts." 

What  does  give  us  pause  is  Mr.  Jepson's  praise  rather 
than  his  blame.  In  all  POETRY'S  history,  covering  five-and- 
a-half  years,  the  only  events  or  persons  he  mentions  at  all 
are  the  four  poets  above  listed  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  and 
the  only  event  or  person  he  mentions  with  approval  is  our 
"discovery"  of  the  last-named  poet.  (It  should  be  explained 
that  his  article,  being  on  Recent  United  States  Poetry,  does 
not  take  up  the  British  side  of  our  history.) 
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Perhaps  I  am  ungrateful  in  having  mixed  feelings  over 
this  one  item  of  praise.  We  should  consider  jt  honor  enough, 
no  doubt,  to  present,  in  the  course  of  half  a  decade,  one  poet 
worthy  of  Mr.  Jepson's  laurel  wreath.  Why  should  I 
smile  in  thinking  of  it,  and  detect,  moreover,  a  sympathetic 
smile  on  Mr.  Eliot's  lips,  and  the  quiver  of  a  wink  in  his 
left  eye  as  he  tries  to  wear  the  wreath  gracefully?  It  is  not 
that  I  don't  admire  the  combination — Mr.  Eliot  deserves 
all  the  honors  that  are  coming  to  him.  But  why  is  he  the 
only  American  of  all  our  tribe  to  win  this  tribute?  If 
Mr.  Jepson  admires  the  fine  ironies  and  sophisticated  intui- 
tions and  decoratively  balanced  rhythms  of  Mr.  Eliot,  why 
is  he  so  blind  to  Cloyd  Head's  delicate  modern  patterning 
of  the  human  tragedy,  so  deaf  to  the  sombre  yet  whimsical 
emotional  and  musical  motives  of  Wallace  Stevens?  These 
men,  as  well  as  Mr.  Eliot,  are  super-intellectuals;  and  quite 
as  profoundly  as  he  are  they  stirred  to  the  heart  by  the 
beauty  and  the  sorrow  of  life  as  it  is  today.  Indeed,  their 
art  gives  the  effect  of  having  more  behind  it — richer  ex- 
perience; and  sympathies,  if  not  deeper,  at  least  broader  in 
range.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Jepson  is  unconsciously  prej- 
udiced in  Mr.  Eliot's  favor  by  the  fact  that  he  has  left 
this  barbaric  land  of  plopp-eyed  bungaroos,  and  gone  into 
what  seems  to  be — alas ! — permanent  exile  in  a  country  truly 
civilized?  I  pass  over  the  probability  that  our  critic's  feel- 
ing has  been  stimulated,  if  not  by  personal  acquaintance  with 
his  favorite,  then  by  subtler  atmospheric  influences — the  fact 
that  Mr.  Eliot  is  now  very  much  "in  the  air"  of  influential 
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literary  London.  It  would  be  enough  for  Mr.  Jepson  that 
Mr.  Eliot  finds  his  native  land  intolerable;  indeed  he  says 
as  much  in  his  closing  paragraph: 

It  would  be  the  last  absurdity  for  such  a  poe£  to  go  West  and 
write  for  that  plopp-eyed  bungaroo,  the  Great-hearted  Young  West- 
erner on  the  make. 

Well,  in  our  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Eliot's  choice  of  exile 
has  definitely  narrowed  the  range  of  his  art.  He  is  prob- 
ably in  less  danger  than  Mr.  Jepson  of  identifying  his  hero 
Prufrock  with  "the  soul  of  America" — he  knows  better  than 
that,  no  doubt — but,  like  Henry  James,  another  superfine 
artist,  he  has  cut  himself  off  from  all  possibility  of  express- 
ing that  soul,  by  giving  up  the  inward  union  with  it  and 
removing  himself  from  the  spiritual  claim  of  it.  Making 
a  wandering  cosmopolite  of  himself,  he  probably  dooms  his 
art,  again  as  Henry  James  did,  to  the  presentation  of  the 
various  phases  of  that  rather  forlorn  human  type.  The 
Love-song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock  is  a  masterpiece  in  pre- 
cisely this  kind;  it  is  doubtful  if  even  its  author  will  be 
able  to  surpass  it.  But  we  protest  that  it  is  not  the  soul  of 
America.  Listen  to  Mr.  Jepson: 

Could  anything  be  more  United  States,  more  of  the  soul  of  that 
modern  land,  than  The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock?  It  is  the 
very  wailing  testament  of  that  soul,  with  its  cruel  clarity  of  sophis- 
ticated vision,  its  thin,  sophisticated  emotions,  its  sophisticated  appre- 
ciation of  a  beauty,  and  its  sophisticated  yearning  for  a  beauty,  it 
cannot  dare  to  make  its  own  and  so,  at  last,  live. 

Such  a  statement  is  curiously  typical  of  much  foreign 
misunderstanding  of  us.  A  certain  kind  of  intellectualized 
stay-at-home  Englishman  falls  in  with  the  intellectualized 
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wandering  American.  The  two  sympathetically  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  old  things,  the  old  ways,  in  literature,  art  and 
life,  and  distrust  and  dislike  the  new.  Thus  Prufrock's 
"cruel  clarity  of  sophisticated  vision"  covers  the  western 
horizon  for  Mr.  Jepson,  becomes  "the  soul  of  that  modern 
land"  which,  we  are  informed,  is  afraid  to  live. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Jepson  knows  absolutely  nothing  about 
our  soul.  Probably  his  "plopp-eyed  bungaroo"  is  nearer  it 
than  Mr.  Eliot's  world-weary  hero.  But  Mr.  Jepson  has 
no  longer  the  excuse  of  remoteness:  the  soul  of  America — 
a  cross-section  of  it,  so  to  speak — has  now  crossed  the  sea, 
and  may  be  discovered  by  anyone  who  cares  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  our  boys  in  the  trenches.  They  are  of  all 
kinds — from  farm  and  university,  factory,  office  and  forest 
range.  They  are  not  afraid  of  life — or  death.  We  com- 
mend them  to  Mr.  Jepson.  H.  M. 

THE  NEW  POSTAL  RATE 

This  office  has  been  bombarded  of  late  by  arguments 
against  the  new  zone  rate  for  periodicals,  which  goes  into 
effect  July  first.  The  Authors'  League,  the  Publishers' 
Association,  and  other  objectors  tell  us  that  the  new  law 
should  be  repealed,  as  it  means  the  death  of  the  magazines, 
of  popular  education  (in  a  great  measure)  and  of  American 
literature. 

Well,  we  are  not  yet  convinced.  For  years  this  nation 
has  been  giving,  as  President  Taft  once  put  it,  a  subsidy  of 
over  fifty  millions  a  year  to  the  periodicals.  This  was 
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questionable  policy  even  in  time  of  peace,  as  abuses  usually 
grow  up  around  subsidies.  In  time  of  war  it  would  seem 
obvious  that  the  magazine  business  should  cease  to  demand 
help  from  the  government,  but  should  pay  full  cost  for  the 
carriage  of  its  products,  like  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

It  is  probable  that  the  educative  value  of  periodical  litera- 
ture would  not  be  impaired.  The  present  system  tends  to 
centralize  and  standardize  American  literature.  By  en- 
abling the  publisher  of  Collier's,  for  example,  to  send  his 
paper  to  San  Francisco  as  cheaply  as  to  Albany,  it  discour- 
ages spontaneous  self-expression  through  local  publishers  in 
San  Francisco,  and  encourages  a  marketable  New  York 
point  of  view.  By  enabling  the  Collier's  man  to  send  a  mass 
of  advertisements  over  the  country  at  government  expense, 
it  makes  him  publish  his  paper  to  distribute  these  ads  in- 
stead of  to  distribute  the  educative  literature  it  contains. 
Thus,  however  noble  his  intentions,  his  paper  is  forced  to 
print  only  the  most  popular  thing,  the  thing  which  the 
people  will  buy  in  such  numbers  as  to  impart  enormous 
value  to  the  advertisements.  Writers  who  can  and  will 
supply  this  purely  commercial  demand  are  thus  forced  more 
and  more  to  a  standard ;  when  they  conform  they  get  a  large 
audience  and  enormous  prices,  prices  out  of  all  relation  to 
the  literary  or  educative  value  of  their  product. 

Local  self-government  in  intellectual  matters  would  be, 
we  believe,  vastly  more  educative  and  vastly  better  for 
literature,  than  the  present  domination  of  New  York.  And 
local  self-government  will  be  enhanced  by  the  new  law. 
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In  various  respects  the  new  law  should  tend  somewhat  to 
de-commercialize  the  magazines;  at  any  rate  it  will  put 
them  on  a  just  basis  before  a  people  at  war.  It  will  increase 
POETRY'S  bill  for  postage  more,  in  proportion  to  income, 
than  that  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  But  POETRY  is 
not  howling,  and  probably  both  magazines  will  survive  the 
change.  H.  M. 

REVIEWS 

AS   OTHERS   SEE    US 

The  New  Poetry — An  Anthology,  edited  by  Harriet  Monroe 
and  Alice  Corbin  Henderson.     Macmillan  Co. 
The  spirit  which  led  the  editors  of  The  New  Poetry,  in 
their  approach  to  the  problem  of  selecting  an  anthology  of 
modern  American  and  British  verse  which  should  be  hos- 
pitable to  all  poets  entitled  to  a  place  therein,   is  happily 
embodied  in  Robert  Frost's  intriguing  line — 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall. 
The  portcullis  of  Carl  Sandburg's  "hog-butcher  of  the 
world"  has  been  lowered  in  democratic  fashion  to  an  hun- 
dred and  one  men  and  women,  all  the  alphabetical  way 
from  Conrad  Aiken  to  Edith  Wyatt.  Lyrist  and  imagist, 
sonneteer  and  vorticist,  lover  of  Attica  in  modern  guise  and 
proclaimer  of  New  England  after  the  fashion  of  Homer, 
priest  of  form  and  neophyte  of  freedom,  the  ism  and  the 
anti-ism  which  is  just  as  passionate  an  ism:  each  is  per- 
mitted to  argue  his  case.  It  is  apparent,  to  be  sure,  that 
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several  folk  who  have  distinguished  themselves  since  the 
year  1900  have  been  excluded  or  overlooked,  and  others  who 
are  included  are  not  represented  by  what  some  of  us  con- 
sider their  best  effort,  and  still  others  are  included  whom 
the  same  some  of  us  would  have  excluded  or  overlooked. 
I  regret,  for  example,  the  absence  of  two  such  individualists 
as  Marianne  Moore  and  Mina  Loy,  artists  who  represent, 
respectively,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  independence  of 
the  modern  woman,  and  both  of  whom  were  recently  graced 
with  the  paternal  approbation  of  no  less  a  mortal  than 
Mr.  Pound.  And  a  book  which  hobnobs  with  aristocrats 
from  every  stratum  of  thought  should  not  have  snubbed  that 
prince  of  Fifth  Avenue,  Donald  Evans,  who,  with  his 
amazing  nonchalance  of  style,  might  likewise  be  termed  the 
prince  of  poet-satirists.  In  the  Irish  galaxy,  there  should 
have  been  humble  domicile  for  the  Dublin  singer,  W.  M. 
Letts.  On  the  other  hand,  while  I  do  not  miss  Alfred 
Noyes  or  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  who  belong  to  the  Vic- 
torian limbo,  I  am  more  than  gently  irritated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  mouthing  poetasters  and  rhetoricians  of  the  stamp 
of  Hamlin  Garland,  William  Ellery  Leonard,  Percy  Mack- 
aye,  James 'Oppenheim,  Charles  Hanson  Towne  and  Louis 
Untermeyer.  Luckily,  there  is  compensation  in  the  exile 
imposed  upon  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  Clinton  Scollard, 
Seumas  O'Sheel,  George  Sylvester  Viereck,  and  their  ilk. 
It  is  obvious  that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  cataloguing  names, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  a  well-read  man ;  so  permit  me  to  open 
for  myself  the  volume  per  se,  advancing,  like  the  editors, 
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from  A.  to  Z.  Isn't  that  all  so-called  criticism  amounts  to? 
The  impressions  I  offer,  touching  upon  only  the.  most  sig- 
nificant, or  the  most  widely  advertised,  of  the  denizens  of 
The  New  Poetry,  are  neither  arbitrary  nor  impersonal, 
neither  infallible  nor  final. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enthuse  about  the  work  of  Con- 
rad Aiken.  I  admire  the  man  and  critic,  but  not  the  poet. 
He  is  hemmed  in  by  electicism,  the  poetical,  and  an  affecta- 
tion of  method  due  perhaps  to  that  ancient  enemy  of  the 
creative  faculty,  inhibition.  I  don't  question  his  integrity 
as  a  man  and  critic,  but  the  poet  in  him  is  too  often  a 
mockingbird. — Richard  Aldington,  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  of  the  days  when  Mr.  Pound  was  the  Barnum  of 
imagism,  is  a  shadow  of  the  poet  who  wrote  Choricos. 
Choricos  is  a  magnificent  dirge,  with  an  authentic  rhythm 
and  choice  of  language.  The  Poplar  is  as  fine  a  tree  poem  as 
the  new  movement  has  contributed,  and  Lesbia  an  effusion 
containing  at  least  five  famous  lines,  one  of  them  a  quotation. 
Popularity  and  too  much  publicity  have  since  led  Aldington 
from  art  to  cleverness. — Walter  Conrad  Arensberg  is  richer 
and  poorer  through  a  scholarship  which  begets  and  hampers 
expression.  Nevertheless,  Voyage  a  L'Infini  is  more  than  a 
tour  de  force.  Scholarship  only  intrudes  far  enough  to 
polish  an  idea  which  is  as  original  as  it  is  profound. — As  a 
rule,  William  Rose  Benet  is  tiresome.  He  abuses  the  foot- 
rule  and  at  the  same  time  fails  to  remove  its  traces  after  his 
carpentry  job  is  finished.  He  is  too  often  that  damnable 
citizen,  the  facile  craftsman.  I  prefer  the  work  of  his 
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younger  brother,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. — Maxwell  Boden- 
heim  was  at  one  time  my  arch  enthusiasm.  Today  he  rep- 
resents for  me  the  arch  example  of  the  man  who  fits  Renoir's 
warning:  "Success  is  harder  to  combat  than  poverty." 
Bodenheim  is  joined  in  this  combat  by  the  great  majority  of 
poets  who  have  deservedly  won  the  reputation  which  is 
theirs.  They  find  it  impossible  to  throw  away  the  prize  of 
a  style  perfected  through  the  most  arduous  labor.  In  other 
words,  they  are  as  self-imitative  as  the  average  sonneteer 
is  imitative  of  the  past:  academic  form  prevails  over  a  form 
naturally  evolved  from  new  adventuring.  Bodenheim  has 
made  a  fetish  of  his  extraordinarily  rich  gift  for  images.  His 
greatest  strength  is  his  greatest  weakness. — Rupert  Brooke 
is  tremendously  overrated. — Witter  Bynner,  like  Aiken,  is 
often  threatened  with  that  bugaboo,  the  poetical.  However, 
it  does  not  scare  away  an  easy  flow  of  lyricism  which  is 
native  to  Bynner.  The  three  poems,  To  Celia,  are  lovely, 
persuasive  songs  which  do  not  require  the  aid  of  wild-eyed 
controversy. — Joseph  Campbell  is  a  better  imagist  than 
some  of  the  imagists  themselves.  At  Harvest  and  On 
Waking  sway  to  provocative  cadences. — Skipwith  Cannell, 
who  has  not  been  writing  for  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
is  well  represented  by  The  Red  Bridgf  and  The  King. 
Primarily,  Cannell's  influences  are  two  such  varied  forces 
as  the  Bible  and  the  Russian  ballet,  to  which  he  has  added 
a  note  of  personal  scorn  which  is  healthier  than  the  mawkish 
optimism  so  often  mistaken  for  a  virile  attitude  towards  liv- 
ing.— Padraic  Colum  sings  quietly  and  with  straightfor- 
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ward  diction  about  Irish  folk.  His  jovial  nature  and  unaf- 
fected narrative  style  move  forward  like  companionable 
horses  dragging  along  the  themes  of  country  life. — Adelaide 
Crapsey,  a  courageous  human  hewing  out  tiny  five-line  etch- 
ings as  huge  as  mountains,  with  death  peering  out  from 
behind,  should  go  down  in  American  poetic  lore  with  Emily 
Dickinson.  Death  was  the  earthly  victor  after  a  short 
struggle,  but  life  will  cherish  her  art  for  years  to  come. — 
I  am  tempted  to  continue  the  same  strain  around  H.  D., 
and  why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  so  doing?  Aren't  women 
a  valiant  and  integral  part  of  the  renascence  of  American 
poetry?  H.  D.  is  the  finest  of  the  imagists,  and  the  single 
one  who  has  maintained  an  unflagging  devotion  to  what  one 
might  call  the  best  a  fellow  can  attempt.  The  selection  made 
by  the  editors  reflects  credit  on  all  three  women  concerned. — 
Still  another  woman,  Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  of  California, 
might,  if  she  would' — but  simply  refuses  to — measure  up 
with  the  three  preceding  poets.  When  first  I  saw  her  work, 
I  turned  somersaults  of  pleasure.  Here  was  a  girl  express- 
ing the  girl  consciousness  with  delightful  naivete.  But  Miss 
Davies  came  to  New  York,  grew  popular,  joined  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America,  and  sold  yards  of  verse  to  editors. — 
Walter  de  la  Mare  is  my  favorite  English  poet.  Whimsical 
sorrow  inventing  tunes  which  are  as  simple  and  as  subtle 
as  Schubert  do  not  require  analysis.  And  analysis  would 
only  lose  the  duel. — T.  S.  Eliot's  two  long  poems,  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  and  The  Love  Song  o/7.  Alfred  Prufrock,  easily 
confute  the  recent  statement  of  that  overrated  pudding  of 
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conceit,  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken,  who  asseverates  not  only  that 
a  long  poem  is  an  act  of  criminal  procedure,  but  that  a  story 
is  lost  when  told  in  verse.  Eliot  is  an  exquisite  satirist  with 
an  uncanny  power  for  intricate  narrative. — Major  Arthur 
Davison  Ficke  is  another  member  of  the  fraternity  of  poeti- 
cal poets. — When  John  Gould  Fletcher  "is  good,"  he  is 
almost  the  best  of  Americans;  when  he  "is  bad,"  he  is  almost 
the  worst.  If  one  is  concerned  only  with  a  man's  magnifi- 
cent qualities,  Fletcher  will  pass  the  glittering  gate.  His 
Irradiations,  of  which  four  are  quoted,  and  The  Blue  Sym- 
phony, a  splendidly  sustained  composition,  belong  to  an 
earlier  period  of  Fletcher's  expression.  He  is  the  experi- 
menter among  the  imagists,  and  as  such  is  certain  to  emerge 
from  the  rut  in  which  he  is  traveling  at  present. — F.  S. 
Flint  is  the  least  significant  of  the  imagists.  He  contributed 
several  lovely  poems  to  the  first  imagist  anthology,  some  of 
which  have  been  chosen  by  the  editors.  Sentimentality  is 
the  bain  of  Flint. — Need  one  spill  further  rhetoric  in  behalf 
of  Robert  Frost?  He  is  a  greater  poet  than  any  of  the 
early  New-Englanders — which  has  probably  been  said  by 
another. — Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  leading  imitator  of  John 
Masefield,  is  a  literateur  patronizing  the  lowly.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  he  is  so  popular  with  the  intelligenzia. — Ralph 
Hodgson  is  responsible  for  my  favorite  Eve  poem.  For 
this,  my  heart  holds  him  blessed.  The  poem  is  not  included 
in  The  New  Poetry. — Helen  Hoyt  makes  a  genuine  appeal 
in  her  woman  poems.  Had  she  the  courage  of  a  Rousseau, 
we  might  eventually  learn  what  this  thing  called,  woman, 
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is!  But  she  is  often  side-tracked  by  her  Puritanical  fore- 
bears.— Orrick  Johns'  Songs  of  Deliverance  are  Whitman- 
esque  in  their  breadth  of  feeling  and  eloquence  of  expres- 
sion. I  wish  there  had  been  room,  as  well,  for  his  Country 
Rhymes,  originally  presented  in  POETRY.  They  well  nigh 
stamp  Johns  as  our  finest  American  lyrist. — It  was  William 
Gillette,  wasn't  it,  who  said  that  if  a  man  speaks  well  of 
himself,  nobody  believes  him;  if  he  speaks  ill,  everybody  be- 
lieves him.  So  I  leave  the  work  of  a  certain  A.  K.  to  others. — » 
D.  H.  Lawrence  is  a  poet  who  writes  good  novels,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose.  His  prime  fault  is  exaggeration.  He 
doesn't  fit  into  imagist  anthologies. — Vachel  Lindsay,  the 
Billy  Sunday,  Ty  Cobb  and  Bert  Williams  of  poetry,  has 
made  art  out  of  vaudeville — and  then  again,  and  alas,  vaude- 
ville out  of  art.  He  has  immortalized  rag-time. — Amy 
Lowell  is  represented  by  her  best  poem,  Patterns,  by  an 
atrocious  piece  of  journalism,  /777,  and  some  miscellaneous 
numbers.  The  Lowell  following  is  to  me  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  this  planet:  she  is  facile,  prolific,  a  reader  of  good 
books,  a  genius  as  a  propagandist,  and  a  scintillating  lady; 
but  she  has  contributed  absolutely  nothing  which  is  new 
to  poetry.  For  this  sin,  may  Hell  pardon  me ! — John  Mase- 
field,  though  a  greater  poet  than  Amy  Lowell,  is  not  a  great 
poet.  George  Moore  said  of  Victor  Hugo  that  his  novels 
live  along  the  same  level  of  excellence,  which  expresses  my 
objection  to  Masefield. — By  way  of  luring  me  still  closer 
to  Beelzebub,  along  comes  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  Spoon 
River  is  universal  material  handled  by  an  islander.  The 
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idea  is  supernaturally  unusual,  the  handling  ordinary. — 
Anybody  with  a  name  like  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  cannot 
avoid  writing  poetry.  Popularity  has  been  getting  its  vul« 
gar  hand  into  her  work;  but  she  has  enough  Irish  in  her  for 
a  "come-back"  some  day. — 'Ezra  Pound!  Let  me  replen- 
ish and  relight  my  pipe!  Pound  is  the  enfant  terrible  of 
modern  verse,  but  not  quite  as  terrible  as  he  and  some  others 
consider  him.  Behind  his  leer  and  braggadocio,  lurks  a  cir- 
cumspect consciousness  as  to  the  past,  as  to  what  his  neigh- 
bors in  the  Elysium  to  come  will  think  of  him.  He  is  the 
most  brilliant  and  most  versatile  of  Americans;  but  when 
he  is  more  concerned  with  himself  and  less  with  outsiders 
and  their  opinions,  the  true  Ezra  will  emerge.  His  prose 
is  more  Ezraian  than  his  poetry.  What  is  the  fare_,  one-way, 
to  Hindustan? — Among  those  who  are  concerned  with  tra- 
dition for  the  form  of  their  thought,  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson is  clearly  the  chief  of  present-day  poets,  for  he  has 
been  enhanced  instead  of  retarded  by  tradition.  Isms  and 
movements  and  men  of  momentary  lustre  come  and  go;  Rob- 
inson remains.  In  his  fashion,  he  is  the  proudest  name  in 
American  letters. — When  Carl  Sandburg  is  deaf  to  propa- 
ganda, to  the  call  of  the  bleacher  fans,  he  can  toe  the  plate 
with  any  slugger  on  the  diamond  and  drive  the  outfielders 
to  the  fences.  Like  Hans  Wagner,  he  misses  many  an  easy 
one,  but  show  him  the  wings  of  a  fast  one? — farewell! — 
A  writer  who  is  rarely  advertised  but  who  deserves  adver- 
tising is  Clara  Shanafelt. — For  sheer  artistry,  for  intricate 
originality  of  thinking  and  its  component  evocation  into 
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marvellously  lovely  patterns  and  rhythms,  the  self-conceit 
I  own  by  nature  of  being  a  human  doffs  its  cap  to  Wallace 
Stevens.  In  his  fashion,  he  is  the  equal  of  Robinson.  He 
has  invented  more  free  forms  than  any  other  devotee  of 
free  verse.  Sandburg  once  said  of  him  that  he  can  be  re- 
read more  frequently  than  any  other. — I  leave  conjecture 
in  re  Rabindranath  Tagore  to  the  woman's  club  and  the 
university  professor.  All  three  are  above  me. — If  honesty 
is  still  an  admirable  virtue  (I  believe  it  lives  in  disrepute) 
William  Carlos  Williams  deserves  a  garland,  with  which 
he  would  hang  you!  There  is  no  cleaner  man.  There  are 
folk,  to  be  sure,  who  denounce  his  cleanliness  as  filth.  As 
an  artist,  he  is  erratic;  he  has  not  arrived,  as  they  say.  But 
many  who  have  arrived — unfortunately  there  are  too  many 
— are  through;  Williams  will  never  be  through.  A  few  of 
his  best  poems  are  worth  a  library  of  the  so-called  success- 
ful. 

The  New  Poetry  is  the  most  valuable  anthology  of  mod- 
ern verse  yet  published.  Any  anthology  has  faults  which 
arise  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  beholder;  assign  the  work 
to  him,  and  he  would  have  produced  a  better  volume.  But 
even  the  most  derogatory  critic  has  had  to  admit  that  The 
New  Poetry  affords  an  adequate  retrospect  of  the  renascence 
of  American  verse.  And  towards  this  renascence,  for  the 
most  part  six  or  seven  years  old,  the  editors  have  contributed 
more  than  the  combined  efforts  of  the  commercially  endowed 
editors  of  The  Atlantic,  Harpers,  The  Century,  et  al. 
When  I  say  this,  I  say  something,  for  no  one  person  has 
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quibbled  more  valiantly  with  this  or  that  phase  of  the 
"Harriet  Monroe  doctrine"  than  your  humble  servant.  I 
say  this  or  that,  because  I  have  never  doubted  the  general 
policy  of  POETRY,  even  though  my  particular  breed  of 
poetasting  was  politely  rejected  for  three  consecutive  years, 
so  that  Uncle  Bill  Reedy  once  ejaculated  that  I  had  to  pub- 
lish my  own  magazine  to  see  my  stuff  in  print! 

As  to  the  present  moment  of  American  verse,  I  am  pes- 
simistic, as  the  above  screed  possibly  argues.  I  feel  that 
for  the  past  year  or  two  most  of  our  poets  have  been  merely 
repeating  themselves,  and  erecting  a  new  academy  from  a 
radical  cornerstone.  I  have  followed  American  art  in  all 
its  manifestations  with  all  the  passion  I  possess  over  a  period 
of  about  eighteen  years,  only  to  discover  that  the  average 
American  artist  falls  sooner  or  later  into  the  maw  of  suc- 
cess, and  its  material  twin,  commercialism.  Or  he  is  turned 
aside  from  his  real  pursuit  or  vigil  by  some  issue  far  less 
vital  than  self-expression ;  and  by  the  self  I  mean  that  force- 
ing  into  wedlock  of  the  inner  with  the  outer  self  which 
makes  for  the  broadest  individualism  and  which  renders  a 
man  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  war  may  or  may  not  be 
responsible  for  this  present  moment.  Aside  from  this,  I 
feel  about  the  war  that  nobody  will  be  able  to  press  it  into 
the  service  of  art  until  it  has  receded  into  the  shadow  of 
fablehood,  when  the  values  of  the  war  shall  become  as  appar- 
ent as  the  values  in  Homer's  epic  around  the  fable  of  Troy, 
or  those  in  the  Shakespearean  symphonic  stories  around  Italy, 
Denmark  and  England.  The  terrible  business  is  so  huge 
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and  so  close — well,  that  German  sunbeam,  as  Irwin  Cobb 
calls  Schopenhauer,  once  said  that  even  a  small  object  held 
close  to  the  eye  limits  and  distorts  our  field  of  vision;  and 
the  war  is  no  small  object. 

Miss  Monroe's  Introduction,  an  unostentatious  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  present  studied  in  the  light  of  English 
poetic  history,  is  opportune  in  view  of  the  car-loads  of  con- 
troversial mis-statement  shunted  by  the  admirers,  as  well 
as  the  detractors,  of  modern  poets.  This  happy  foreword 
defines  the  general  ideals  of  the  new  in  acceptance  of  and 
opposition  to  the  old — "they  follow  the  great  tradition  when 
they  seek  a  vehicle  suited  to  their  own  epoch  and  their  own 
creative  mood,  and  resolutely  reject  all  others."  It  traces, 
concisely  and  accurately,  the  story  of  English  poetic  history, 
bringing  out  in  relief  the  pioneers,  Chaucer  and  Langland, 
Burns,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley  and  Byron,  with  a  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  influence  wrought  by  them  over  the 
story  of  to-day,  and  the  added  influence  of  such  factors  as 
the  Bible,  the  Orient,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Celt,  remote  France 
and  the  France  of  the  'nineties,  which  re-introduced  Whit- 
man to  America;  and  it  concludes  with  an  hypothetical  ap- 
praisement of  the  place  held  by  to-day  between  yesterday 
and  to-morrow.  The  pessimism  implied  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  doubtless  finds  a  retort  in  Miss  Monroe's  quiet 
prophecy  that  our  poets,  have  "the  qualities  of  pioneers,  who 
look  forward,  not  backward,  and  who  may  lead  on,  further 
than  we  can  see  as  yet,  to  new  domains  of  the  ever-con- 
quering spirit  of  beauty."  Alfred  Kreymborg 
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A  Cabinet  of  Jade,  by  David  O'Neil.    Four  Seas  Co. 

To  this  book,  in  spite  of  the  'redundant  lyricism  on  the 
cover  of  it,  people  who  have  long  breathed  the  somewhat 
heavy  and  fulsome  air  of  our  poetic  renascence  may  come  to 
cool  off  and  forget  for  awhile.  It  is  tiny  and  delicate,  and 
nowhere  large ;  and  it  defies  and  breaks  down  even  the 
author's  efforts — as  in  the  misintroductory  Quo  Vadis — 
to  make  it  a  little  overwhelming,  to  use  it  for  large  ideas 
or  ideals. 

The  best  poems  show  an  artist  with  clear,  keen  and  selec- 
tive eyes.  In  them,  the  image  is  dean  and  perfectly  self- 
sufficient,  the  expression  of  a  purely  contemplative  poet;  as 
in  First  Love: 

At  the  window  she  watches, 
Down  the  lane, 
His  coming  shadow. 
Like  a  quiet  pool 
Flecked  by  the  wind, 
Her  heart  quivers. 

And  in  a  few  others  like  this — Peasant  Thought,  Tramp- 
ing, The  Beach;  and  in  Vernal  Impulse,  when  the  startled 
lovers  turn  with  a  look  of  conscious  oneness  in  their  eyes — 
in  these  brevity,  aloofness  from  nearly  any  emotion,  and 
plain  music,  go  to  make  up  vivid  pictures,  so  swift  that  one 
sees  them  rather  than  reads  them.  Also  very  fine  are  others, 
of  a  symbolic  character,  where  the  image  is  the  true  and 
direct  vision  of  the  artist,  and  the  symbol  is  therefore  insep- 
arable from  it,  arising  from  it  as  if  by  magic.  The  symbol- 
ism of  these  poems  is  not  obvious;  that  is,  the  symbol  has 
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not  been  mechanically  forced  into  the  image  or  vice-versa.  I 
might  say,  impressionistically,  that  if  we  were  to  ignore  the 
suggestion  in.  them — which  we  cannot  do,  since  the  sugges- 
tion is  intrinsic — we  could  still  enjoy  them  as  neat  and  pow- 
erfully short  presentation.  Here,  to  justify  my  paradox, 
is  Wantlessness: 

Out  West 

Where  there  is  boundless  freedom, 
Where  distances  tire  the  mind, 
I  saw  storm-drenched  ponies, 
Dejected,  motionless, 
With  liberty  to  do, 
But  not  knowing  what 

As  good  as  this — and  I  really  wish  I  could  quote  them — 
are  Lime  Light,  Nakedness,  The  Prodigal  Son;  and  that 
fine  short  song,  The  River. 

Unfortunately  there  are  others,  and  they  are  in  greater 
quantity,  in  which,  the  image  being  unauthentic,  the  sym- 
bol is  inevitably  false.  Enslaved,  Walt  Whitman,  Amor 
Omnia  Vincit,  Love,  Aftermath,  The  Answer,  An  Epitaph, 
A  Character,  Lights,  show  either  obesity  or  leanness — two 
aspects  of  impotence.  And  others,  which  I  would  call  the 
more  personal  poems  of  the  book,  mostly  love  poems,  are 
full  of  stale  grandiloquence  and  sentimentality — two  other 
aspects  of  impotence. 

Mr.  O'Neil's  brevity  is  lightness,  delicacy  and  sponta- 
neity; and  the  healthy  exclusion  of  rhetoric,  vagueness  and 
excrescences  of  thought — old  things  that  are  ever  so  copious 
in  this  our  too  prosperous  poetic  era.  But  that  brevity  is 
also  smallness  of  content. 
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book  is  slim  and  weak.  Emanuel  Carnevali 

MR.    BYNNER  AT   GRENSTONE 

Grenstone  Poems — A  Sequence,  by  Witter  Bynner.     Fred. 

A.  Stokes  Co. 

Although  published  later,  Grenstone  Poems  is  certainly  in 
the  main  of  earlier  composition  than  The  'New  World,  which 
appeared  in  1915,  for  it  shows  the  author  at  a  stage  not  so 
near  as  The  New  World  to  achieving  for  his  utterance  its 
own  style  and  voice.  Perhaps  it  is  the  impression  of  the 
book  as  a  whole  rather  than  any  individual  poem  that  seems 
most  strongly  echo-ish.  And  the  effect  is  not  unpleasant 
even  when  the  derivation  is  most  distinct,  as  in  the  pieces 
that  inherit  from  A  Shropshire  Lad  gifts  of  feeling  and 
grace  which  they  all  but  make  their  own.  For  the  workman- 
ship is  delicate,  and  though  the  book  as  a  whole  would  bear 
considerable  cutting  away,  the  poems  themselves  are  always 
compact.  God's  Acre,  which  is  short  enough  to  quote,  is 
typical  of  Grenstone  quality: 

Because  we  felt  there  could  not  be 

A  mowing  in  reality 

So  white  and  feathery-blown  and  gay 

With  blossoms  of  wild  caraway, 

I  said  to  Celia,  "Let  us  trace 

The  secret  of  this  "pleasant  place!" 

We  knew  some  deeper  beauty  lay 

Below  the  bloom  of  caraway, 

And  when  we  bent  the  white  aside 

We  came  to  paupers  who  had  died: 

Rough  wooden  shingles  row  on  row, 

And  God's  name  written  there — John  Doe.  H.  H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  PURITANS,  PHILISTINES  AND  PESSIMISTS 

Dear  Editor:  You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  your  editorial 
on  Mr.  Bourne's  article,  Traps  for  the  Unwary  in  The  Dial; 
only,  you  might  have  hit  harder.  For  it  is  significant,  in  con- 
nection with  Miss  Lowell's  Tendencies  in  American  Poetry, 
which  Mr.  Bourne  praises,  that  out  of  the  six  poets  repre- 
sented, Carl  Sandburg,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  and  H.  D. 
were  first  published  and  introduced  by  POETRY;  and  Edgar 
Lee  Masters  and  Robert  Frost  received  in  it  their  first  ap- 
preciation. (But  perhaps  Mr.  Bourne  does  not  consider 
POETRY  one  of  the  "little  magazines"  he  mentions  so  slight- 
ingly?) Indeed,  Mr.  Frost's  The  Code  appeared  in  POETRY 
before  his  general  American  acclaim,  and  Mr.  Pound's  review 
of  Mr.  Frost  preceded  by  some  time  the  more  heralded  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Garnett  in  The  Atlantic. 

What  Miss  Lowell's  book  accomplishes  for  these  poets  is 
a  greater  measure  of  publicity — to  be  valued,  of  course ;  and 
its  chief  merit  is  the  outline  given  of  the  poet's  personality, 
his  history,  etc.  As  criticism  it  dears  up  nothing,  except  that 
it  escapes  the  Philistine  and  Puritan  traps,  although  not  in 
the  measure  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Bourne,  being  tinged  with 
both  in  given  places.  The  book  is  based  on  a  purely  fictitious 
scheme  of  evolution,  with  no  historical  background,  and  only 
the  critic's  desire  that  the  scheme  should  be  so  to  make  it  so. 
Mist  Lowell's  book  is  enjoyable  in  many  ways,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  held  up  as  a  model  of  criticism,  even  negatively, 
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as  Mr.  Bourne  would  have  us  believe.  Witness  the  Puritan 
point  of  View  in  her  treatment  of  the  sex  motive  in  Edgar 
Lee  Masters'  work.;  so  insistent  as  to  be  amusing. 

Criticism,  of  course,  that  weighs  and  balances  only  after 
the  event  is,  indeed,  of  little  consequence  to  the  artist.  The 
only  criticism  that  is  of  value  to  the  artist  and  to  his  con- 
temporaries is  contemporaneous  criticism,  the  kind  that  is  per- 
fectly able  to  navigate  in  an  uncharted  sea,  take  soundings, 
and  proclaim  new  depths  and  new  shores.  We  have  too 
little  of  this  in  the  United  States;  indeed,  except  in  POETRY 
and  the  other  "little  magazines"  I  don't  know  where  to  look 
for  it.  Why  should  the  critics  cry  out  continually  upon  the 
need  of  this  criticism  instead  of  giving  it  to  us?  Who  will 
deliver  us  from  the  "parlor  pessimism"  of  Mr.  Bourne  and 
Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  whose  article  On  Creating  a  Usable 
Past  in  a  succeeding  number  of  The  Dial  is  of  the  same  breed 
as  Mr.  Bourne's — giving  the  critics  and  the  professors  the 
entire  responsibility,  and  lamenting  their  bankruptcy?  In- 
cidentally, one  cannot  help  being  amused  by  Mr.  Brooks' 
short-sighted,  one-sided  dig  at  Vachel  Lindsay,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  for  himself  not  only  a  usable  past,  but  a 
usable  present  as  well ;  which  is  certainly  something  that  Mr. 
Brooks  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  for  himself.  I  think 
that  everything  I  have  read  of  Mr.  Brooks'  criticism  has 
amounted  to  an  almost  complete  negation  of  our  present,  and 
an  exceedingly  doubtful  hope  for  our  future — hardly  what 
one  would  call  the  most  creative  sort  of  a  matrix! 

A.  C.  H. 
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AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  1842 

Dear  POETRY:  Have  you  reflected  that  these  days  of  the 
revival  of  poetry  are  not  unlike  those  of  seventy-five  years 
ago,  when  America  was  waking  up  to  the  art,  and  anthol- 
ogies were  almost  as  numerous  as  now?  Time  has  ob- 
scured many  names  then  brilliant,  and  added  to  the  lustre 
of  others — will  it  treat  our  decisions  with  similar  scorn? 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  Griswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,  published  in  1842,  in  which  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
is  represented  by  three  poems,  Emerson  by  five,  Longfellow 
by  eleven,  Whittier  by  twelve,  Holmes  by  fifteen,  and 
Bryant  by  twenty.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  eighty-two 
other  names,  familiar  only  to  the  specialist  in  the  history 
of  American  poetry.  Lowell  is  represented  by  four  poems 
and  eight  sonnets;  and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  by  forty- 
five  exercises  in  verse.  Of  course,  much  of  what  is  now  our 
great  American  inheritance  was  not  written  in  1842,  but 
the  selection  is  none  the  less  significant.  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
three  poems ;  and  Lydia  Sigourney  seventeen ! 

Moreover,  the  epidemic  of  Annuals — from  The  Atlan- 
tic Souvenir  through  all  the  twenty  years  of  Gems,  Opals, 
Caskets,  Wreaths  (significant  juxtaposition!),  Amulets, 
Keepsakes,  Brides,  Nuns,  and  Fair  Penitents — is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  outbreak  that  followed  The  Lyric  Year  of 
1912.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  when  I  think  of  Griswold's 
grandfatherly  patronage  of  Poe,  and  the  harm  he  has  done 
Poe's  reputation  in  the  minds  of  the  children  of  darkness. 
But  Poe  could  be  trusted  safely  to  emerge  from  the  mass 
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of  poseurs  and  dilettanti;  and  the  cheerful  thing  about  the 
retribution  is  that  now  Griswold  is  remembered  because  of 
Poe,  and  not  Poe  because  of  Griswold. 

Willard   Wattles 

NOTES 

Of  the  poets  represented  in  this  number,  four  need  no  introduction : 
Mr.  Carl  Sandburg,  author  of  Chicago  Poems  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  ; 
Dr.  William  Carlos  Williams,  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  whose  small 
volume,  At  Que  Quiere  (Four  Seas  Co.),  was  reviewed  in  POETRY 
last  April;  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  the  distinguished  English  poet, 
whose!  latest  book  of  verse,  Look,  W,e  Have  Come  Through,  has 
been  published  quite  recently  in  London;  and  Miss  Eloise  Robinson, 
of  Cincinnati,  who  has  just  sailed  for  France  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  work,  and  has  not  yet  published  a  volume. 

Of  the  poets  new  to  our  readers:  Mr.  Marsden  Hartley,  of  New 
York,  has  been  known  hitherto  as  one  of  the  more  radical  painters 
in  the  "post-impressionist"  group,  having  exhibited  in  various  cities. 
Experiments  in  verse  are  a  quite  recent  manifestation  of  his  rhythmic 
impulse.  Mr.  Hartley  expects  to  study  this  summer  in  our  south- 
western wonderland  of  color,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

So  far  as  the  editor  knows,  none  of  these  "new"  poets  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  as  yet,  or  appeared  much  in  magazines.  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Phelps  is  known  somewhat  in  Canadian  publications, 
being  a  "Methodist  parson" — so  he  says — of  Bath,  Ontario.  Mr. 
Robert  Paine  Scripps  is  a  newspaper  man  now  living  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  is  now  in 
the  aviation  service.  Miss  Hazel  Hall  lives  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
Mrs.  Pauline  D.  Partridge,  born  in  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  is  the  wife  of  the 
novelist,  Edward  Bellamy  Partridge,  and  now  lives  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.  Mr.  John  Edgar  Scruggs  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  an  employe 
of  a  pottery  manufactory.  "P.  T.  R."  is  a  young  EnglisK  poet. 

Two  of  the  young  poets  in  our  children's  section  adorned  it  last 
July  or  earlier.  Hilda  Conkling  is  the  little  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  poet,  Mrs.  Grace  Hazard  Conkling.  Evans  Krehbiel,  who 
was  not  yet  four  years  old  when  he  reeled  off  his  poems  to  his 
mother,  is  the  son  of  two  Chicago  artists  who  lived  partly  in  Santa 
Monica,  Cal. — Albert  H.  and  Dulah  Evans  Krehbiel.  Elmond  Mc- 
Naught  lives  in  Normal,  111. ;  and  Juliana  Bond  in  Austin,  Texas. 
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The  editors  of  POETRY  hereby  and  herewith  give  notice  to  all 
contributors,  actual  or  potential,  that  manuscripts  sent  to  this  office 
during  July  and  August  are  subject  to  long  delay.  We  make  no 
promises  to  read  them,  or  look  them  up,  or  answer  inquiries  about 
them,  before  late  September.  Our  minds  are  becoming  too  sieve-like 
for  human  endurance;  they  demand  rest  from  the  arduous  labor  of 
reading  countless  hundreds  of  productions  in  verse  in  order  to  find 
the  few  which  it  is  possible  to  print  in  our  thirty-or-so  pages  a 
month. 
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Songs  of  Manhattan,  by  Morris  Abel  Beer.     Cornhill  Co. 
The  Fairy  Islands  and  Other  Poems,  by  Valley  Flower.     Corn- 
hill  Co. 
From  the  Heart  of  a  Folk— A  Book  of  Songs,  by  Waverley  Turner 

Carmichael.    Cornhill  Co. 
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Charles  Wharton  Stork.    Yale  University  Press. 
Twenty,  by  Stella  Benson.     Macmillan  Co. 
Green  Leaves,  by  Florence  Ripley  Mastin.    James  T.  White  &  Co. 

ANTHOLOGIES  AND  TRANSLATIONS  I 

From  the  Front,  a  Collection  of  Trench  Verse,  by  Clarence  Edward 
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My  Reminiscences,  by  Rabin'dranath  Tagore.     Macmillan  Co. 
Mashi  and  Other  Stories,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.    Macraillan  Co. 
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FROM  THE  NEAR  EAST 

ARMENIAN   MARCHING  SONG 

MAHOMED'S  banners  dark  the  sun. 
Under  the  smile  of  the  Christian  Hun, 
Islam  hate  hath  its  work  begun. 
March,  march,  Armenia,  march ! 

Over  your  thresholds  seeps  a  flood ; 
Bright  are  your  lintels  flecked  with  blood : 
March,  march,  Armenia,  march! 
Out  at  the  doors  where  your  first-born  males 
Dripping  sag  from  the  piercing  nails, 
Sound  your  reveille  with  dying  wails — 
March,  march,  Armenia,  march! 
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Lingering  woe  of  the  crucified, 
Hanging  on  high  like  Christ  who  died: 
Time  not  to  weep  by  your  crucified — 
March,  march,  Armenia,  march! 

You  flaunt  no  helmets  to  the  skies, 
Dulling  the  red  rain  from  your  eyes — 
March,  march,  Armenia,  march! 
Blinded,  grope  to  the  desert  wild, 
Trampling  the  head  of  the  slaughtered  child  ; 
Over  the  limbs  of  the  maid  defiled, 
March,  march,  Armenia,  march! 

Climbing  Arah rat's  sacred  crest 

Where  came  the  Ark  of  Life  to  rest, 

March,  march,  Armenia,  march! 

Sounds  the  last  charge;  the  trumpets  blow; 

Waves  of  steel  through  your  thin  ranks  flowj 

Four  thousand  feet  to  the  crags  below, 

March,  march,  Armenia,  march! 

Christ's  arms  outstretched  no  hate  can  hide- 
When  Rome  slew  him,  it  nailed  them  wide! 
Into  the  heart  of  the  Crucified, 
Alarch,  march,  Armenia,  march! 
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A jan  Syrian 
SYRIAN  MOTHER'S  LULLABY 


Low  hangs  the  morning  star, 

Arahan  arahan! 

Dull,  like  a  fading  scar, 

Arahan, 

Lies  the  Dead  Sea. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  Christian  babe! 
On  these  Syrian  sands, 
Golden  Syrian  sands,  Jesus  walked; 
Holding  children's  hands 
In  his  loving  hands,  Jesus  walked: 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  Christian  babe. 
In  my  bosom  hide  your  eyes, 
For  a  red  dawn  paints  the  skies. 
Little  darling,  do  not  weep — 
Jesus'  heart  its  watch  doth  keep. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  Christian  babe. 

Green  flags  blow  down  the  sky, 

Arahan  arahan! 

Turk  horsemen  thunder  nigh, 

Arahan, 

By  the  Dead  Sea. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  Christian  babe. 

On  these  Syrian  sands, 

Golden  Syrian  sands,  Jesus  walked; 

Clasping  baby  hands 
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In  his  tender  hands,  Jesus  walked: 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  Christian  babe. 
Swift  the  crimson  Turkmen  ride — 
Near  my  heart  your  wee  head  hide. 
Jesus'  heart  its  watch  doth  keep; 
You  shall  slumber  safe  and  deep. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  Christian  babe. 

Where  died  the  morning  star, 

Arahan  arahan, 

Flames  Islam's  scimitar, 

Arahan, 

O'er  the  Dead  Sea. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  Christian  babe. 

From  these  golden  sands, 

Ancient  homeland  sands,  Jesus  walks 

Reaching  living  hands 

For  our  dying  hands,  Jesus  walks: 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  Christian  babe. 

While  the  cold  dark  waters  rise 

In  my  bosom  hide  your  eyes. 

Christ  before  us  treads  the  deep, 

Jesus'  heart  its  watch  doth  keep  ; 

You  shall  never  wake  to  weep ! 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  Christian  babe. 
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A jan  Syrian 

THE  PRAYER  RUG  OF  ISLAM 

Men  there  are  who  live  among  flowers 

And  the  colors  of  the  rose  are  known  to  them  in  the  seed — 

Even  as  the  hands  of  a  woman  in  the  dark 

Make  of  the  shadows  a  garden, 

Filling  the  night  of  her  husband  with  fragrance. 

Men  there  are  who  know  the  stars: 

To  them,  the  night  sky  is  a  velvet  woof 

Crossed  with  the  tints  of  jewels  and  April  waters. 

It  is  a  carpet  infinitely  patterned, 

Whereon  the  Poet-God  lies,  half  dreaming — 

Amid  the  perfect  and  the  boundless 

Yearning  for  the  wistfulness  of  things  imperfect, 

And  so  making  the  Song  that  is  Humanity. 

Even  so  am  I  to  the  roseate  carpets  of  the  Orient. 

The  Magic  of  Khorassan  weavers  is  known  to  me: 

The  dyers  of  Khiva  and  Damascus, 

And  the  Arabian  dreamers  in  purple, 

The  resonant  color-singers  of  old  Turkestan, 

Have  come  to  me  out  of  the  dim  shadows 

Of  the  carpet-bales, 

Under  the  flickering  gas-jets, 

In  the  back  room  of  a  little  shop  on  upper  Broadway. 

For — how  long  ago! — in  the  time  of  peace 

I  was  a  rug  vendor. 
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Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixteen,  Anno  Domini: 
And  Spring  bursting  with  young  green  in  the  parks, 
And  bird-wings  rhythmically  weaving 
Into  the  New  Earth's  carpet 
Little  jnottoes  of  freedom! 

Gajor  wept  and  said,  "You  will  never  return." 
And  my  friends  in  the  Syrian  cafe  on  Tenth  Avenue 
Laid  their  hands  heavily  upon  me. 

But  I  saw  only  the  hands  of  the  ancient  color-singers  beck- 
oning ; 

Heavier  were  their  ghostly  ringers  tapping  at  my  soul. 
Oh!  never  were  the  lips  of  her  I  love 
More  desirous  and  more  dear 
Than  when  she  alone  whispered: 
"If  thou  diest,  I  die;  yet  go!" 

Makhir  Subatu! 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixteen,  the  Year  of  Our  Lord, 
And  Spring;  and  the  Rose  of  Sharon  bloomirig 
By  cfimson-clotted  brooks: 
And  gold-tongued  lilies 

That  once,  with  my  youth,  answered  the  nightingale, 
Now  dumb  beneath  the  moon, 
Their  white  throats  choked  with  blood! 
Among  the  trampled  green  of  olive-groves 
Are  strewn  the  stained  girdles  of  young  women, 
Or  wrapped  about  small — pitifully  small — black  mounds  of 
death. 
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Sky-blue,  sea-blue,  girdles  of  young  women 

That  once  sacredly  bound  the  Hope  of  a  Race, 

Waiting  the  loosening  hands  of  Love ; 

And  little  tunics  of  slain  children 

Woven  through  the  woof,  like  the  snow-flower  pattern, 

Under  triumphant  spring-green  banners 

Blowing  from  the  four  corners  of  the  hills. 

And  the  fringes  that  hold  the  Sacred  Carpet  up  to  Heaven — 

The  countless  thick-packed  white  fringes — 

They  are  the  bones  of  men  who  loved  their  Christ. 

For  this  is  the  great  Prayer-rug  of  Islam. 

I  have  seen  the  Turk  weaving  his  Sacred  Carpet, 

I  have  knelt  on  the  Prayer-rug  of  Islam ! 

I  am  apostate,  dear  Christ! 

Christian  and  poet  no  longer,  lover  no  more, 

How  shall  I  lay  hands  on  my  beloved's  blue  girdle? 

My  heart  is  a  place  of  swords ! 

Ajan  Syrian 
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THE  CARPENTER 

In  garments  dyed  with  blood,  thorn-crowned,  alone, 
A  wistful  figure  on  the  battlefield 
Is  by  frore  moonlight  through  the  dusk  revealed. 
The  mutterings  of  crass  voices  'round  him  groan. 

"Hearing  he  has  not  heard; 

A  god,  he  has  not  stirred 
To  stay  this  shamefulness  of  war,"  men  say. 
Spear-pierced  by  scorn  he  passes  on  his  way. 

Dark  is  earth's  skyline,  scarlet-dark;  and  he 
Is  pale  as  wind-blown  ashes.     His  scarred  face 
Droops  to  the  slain  boys  in  that  slaughter-place; 
His  wounded  hands  touch  all  wounds  tenderly. 

Yet  when  he  lifts  his  eyes 

The  love-light  in  them  dies; 
For  fury  he  has  fury  and  for  those 
Who  show  no  mercy  he  no  mercy  knows. 

He  tramples  out  the  winepress  of  his  wrath; 
He  puts  the  mighty  down  from  their  high  seat; 
Time-rotted  tyrannies  topple  at  his  feet; 
Gaunt  discrowned  spectres  flit  before  his  path. 

Their  doom  was  in  his  word 

When  first  Judea  heard 
Of  brotherhood.     Kings  scuttle  at  his  nod, 
Blown  down  black  battles  by  the  breath  of  God. 
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James  Church  Alvord 

The  night  brims  up  with  hate  and  misery; 
As  from  the  ground,  at  each  thin  blart  of  fire, 
Gleam  dead  phosphoric  eyes  in  deathless  ire. 
The  hosts  snatch  freedom  from  their  butchery. 

Dead — no  lords  they  fear. 

Dead — their  blue  lips  jeer. 

Their  cross,  and  his,  drives  on  the  smash  of  things. 
The  Carpenter  builds  scaffolds  for  the  Kings. 

James  Church  Alvord 


THE  VETERAN 

We  came  upon  him  sitting  in  the  sun — 

Blinded  by  war,  and  left.    And  past  the  fence 

Wandered  young  soldiers  from  the  Hand  &  Flower, 
Asking  advice  of  his  experience. 

And  he  said  this  and  that,  and  told  them  tales; 

And  all  the  nightmares  of  each  empty  head 
Blew  into  air.     Then,  hearing  us  beside — 

"Poor  kids,  how  do  they  know  what  it's  like?"  he  said. 

And  we  stood  there,  and  watched  him  as  he  sat 

Turning  his  sockets  where  they  went  away; 
Until  it  came  to  one  of  us  to  ask 
"And  you're— how  old?" 

"Nineteen  the  third  of  May." 
Margaret  I.  Postdate 
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WAR  SKETCHES 

RETURN  TO  THE  FRONT 

Sleek  cats  in  sunny  doonvays    .    .    . 

He  held  the  picture  in  his  weary  brain 
That  he  might  ease  his  misery  and  pain, 
Forget  the  swaying  lorry  and  the  rain. 

The  dark  was  kind  at  any  rate,  and  yet 

It  pressed  against  his  eyes.     His  feet  were  wet. 

He  wished  that  he  could  light  a  cigarette. 

Sleek  cats  in  sunny  doorways    .    .    . 

He  moved ;  the  water  ran  along  his  skin  ; 

He  wiped  the  drops  that  gathered  on  his  chin. 

The  road  grew  rougher  and  more  rain  leaked  in. 

ON  THE  AMBULANCE 

".    .    .    The  upper  stretcher  on  the  left-hand  side, 
I  mean.     Something  felt  queer  behind  my  back. 
Here,  take  my  pocket  light." 

"You  needn't  stop. 
I'll  look.    .    .    .    He's  dead." 
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Robert  Redfield,  Jr. 

"I  thought  so.     I  shan't  stop. 
Dawn  must  be  nearly  here — the  star-shells  bloom 
More  palely  on  the  sky.     He  must  have  died 
Just  now.    ..." 

"I  never  saw  so  many  stars." 


IN    MOULINS    WOOD 

I  walk  alone  through  a  desolation  where  the  stripped  and 
beaten  trees  are  mute,  having  forgot  to  pray. 

Over  the  shell-holes,  torn  mouths  of  clay,  hangs  the  smell 
of  gas,  like  that  of  rotting  pears. 

Silence  everywhere — save  above,  where  the  shells  pass  whin- 
ing on  invisible  grooves.  Surely  someone  is  drawing 
heated  irons  across  the  sky. 

A  fearful  place  to  walk  with  Solitude ;  my  nerves  ache.  Are 
all  men  dead  but  me,  or  is  this  Death  by  my  side? 

Robert   Redfield,  Jr. 
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POEMS 

A    SONG    FOR    SOULS    UNDER    FIRE 

To  F.  L.  W. 

Lo,  that  doves 
Should  soften 
These  surging  streets! 

I  found  him  talking  simply  and  gladly  of  God, 
In  the  unmoved  city  of  granite 
And  noise. 

Thought  kindled  in  his  cheek, 
And  his  white  faith 
Was  the  tree  in  spring 
To  look  upon. 

He  whispered  me  he  knew  the  God  of  Daniel 

In  the  lions'  den; 

The  faith  of  Joan  of  Arc 

On  parapets. 

He  will  walk,  a  spirit 
Of  unguessed  power, 
Into  battle. 

He  will  walk  unreached 
Into  fire! 
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MY  HEART,  LIKE  HYACINTH 

Oh,  Grief  is  not  so  near  to  tears 
As  I! 

Hurting  me  more  than  chord-pain — 

The  thought  of  you, 

Quiet,  alone, 

Lovely  as  a  watered  reed, 

Resting  in  the  straightness 

Of  your  cool  white  bed. 

For  I,  storm-shattered  and  sick, 
Lie  here  flushed,  hard-breathing. 

Oh,  Grief  is  not  so  near  to  tears 
As  I! 

THE   ADVENTURER 

Gatherer  of  shells, 

Flower-hunter, 

Breather  of  slight  winds — 

There  is  much  to  surprise  me. 

I  bring  you  songs  for  flutes, 
And  odd-shaped  leaves 
And  pointed  vagaries. 

These  trinkets  you  may  toy, 
And  twine  into  your  moods — 
Carelessly. 
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But  I  cannot  tell  you  of  what  they  are  made, 
Or  where  I  found  them. 

MELLOW 

These  soft  hours, 

The  color  of  blurred  pebhles 

And  wan  sand, 

Are  an  old  worn  fringe 

About  the  breasts 

Of  the  mellow  afternoon. 

The  lilac  lake 

Is  a  saucer — thin — 

Burdened  with  faint  blue  rings. 

The  brown  velvet  dog 
Is  a  curved  attitude 
Upon  the  lawn. 

Jagged  in  the  black  tree-lines 
The  frayed  sun  languishes — 
A  pale  pink  poppy 
Grown  too  large. 

WITHOUT  CHAPERON 

To  S.  W 

Frail, 

The  white  moon  leans 

To  the  green-edged  hill. 
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The  aspen  lifts 
Its  tracery 
Into  light. 

The  moon  slips  down 
The  edge  of  night. 

It  is  odd 

To  stand  here  alone — 
This  quaking  aspen 
And  I. 


THE  FOREST  OF  DEAD  TREES 

I  climbed  up  the  rough  mountain-side 
Through  the  forest  of  dead  trees. 

I  touched.their  smooth,  stark  limbs, 

And  learned  much  of  the  white  beauty  of  death. 

Whose  taut,  slender  thigh  was  this? 
And  this,  whose  gracious  throat? 

0  life,  you  are  not  more  beautiful 

Than  this  silent,  curving  death  is  beautiful! 

And  Eternity — 

1  think  I  heard  it  cry : 
"Centre  within  centre, 
Death  or  Life, 

One  am  I." 
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BENEDICTION 

Let  no  blasphemer  till  the  sacred  earth 

Or  scatter  seed  upon  it, 

Lest   fruit   should   fail 

And  weed-scars  sting  its  fineness. 

Send  him  here  who  loves  its  beauty 
And  its  brownness. 

He  will  plow  the  earth 
As  a  dancer  dances — 
Ecstatically. 

Let  no  blasphemer  till  the  sacred  earth 
Or  scatter  seed  upon  it. 

Mark   Turbyfill 
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SONG  OF  THE  VINE,  IN  ENGLAND 

Man: 

O  Vine  along  my  garden  wall, 

Could  I  thine  English  slumber  break, 
And  thee  from  wintry  exile  disenthral — 
Where  would  thy  spirit  wake? 

Vine: 

I  would  wake  at  the  hour  of  dawning  in  May  in  Italy, 

When  rose  mists  rise  from  the  Magra's  valley  plains, 
In  the  fields  of  maize  and  olives  around  Pontremoli, 

When  peaks  grow  golden  and  clear  and  the  starlight  wanes. 
I  would  wake  to  the  dance  of  the  sacred  mountains  bound- 
lessly 

Kindling  their  marble  snows  in  the  rite  of  fire; 
To  them  my  new-born   tendrils  softly  and  soundlessly 

Would  uncurl  and  aspire. 

I  would  hang  no  more  on  thy  wall  a  rusted  slumberer, 

Listless  and  fruitless  strewing  the  pathways  cold. 
I  would  seem  no  more  in  thine  eyes  an  idle  cumberer — 

Profitless  alien,  bitter  and  sere  and  old. 
In  some  warm  terraced  dell  where  the  Roman  rioted, 

And  still  in  tiers  his  stony  theatre  heaves, 
Would  I  festoon  with  leaf-light  his  glory  quieted, 

And  flake  his  thrones  with  leaves. 
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Doves  from  the  mountain  belfries  would  seek  and  cling  to  me, 

To  drink  from  the  altar,  winnowing  the  fragrant  airs. 
Women  from  olived  hillsides  by  turns  would  sing  to  me, 

Beating  the  olives  or  stooping  afield  in  pairs. 
On  gala  evenings  the  gay  little  carts  of  laborers, 

Swinging  from  axles  their  horns  against  evil  eye, 
And  crowded  with  children,  revellers,  pipers,  and  taborers 

Chanting,  would  pass  me  by.    ... 

There  go  the  pale  blue  shadows  so  light  and  showery 

Over  sharp  Apuan  peaks — rathe  mists  unwreathe, 
Almond  trees  wake,  and  the  paven  yards  grow  flowery, 

Crocuses  cry  from  the  earth  at  the  joy  to  breathe. 
There  through  the  deep-eaved  gateways  of  haughty-turreted 

Arno — house-laden  bridges  of  strutted  stalls — 
Mighty  white  oxen  drag  in  the  jars  rich-spirited 

Grazing  the  narrow  walls! 

Wine-jars  I  too  have  filled,  and  the  heart  was  thrilled  with 
me. 

Brown-limbed  on  shady  turf  the  families  lay: 
Shouting  they  bowled  the  bowls;  and  old  men,  filled  with 
me, 

Roused  the  September  twilight  with  songs  that  day. 
Lanterns  of  sun  and  moon  the  young  children  flaunted  me, 

Plaiters  of  straw  from  doorway  to  window  cried. 
Borne  through  the  city  gates  the  great  oxen  vaunted  me, 

Swaying  from  sid«  to  side. 
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Wine-jars  out  of  my  leafage  that  once  so  vitally 

Throbbed  into  purple,  of  me  thou  canst  never  take: 
Thy  heart  would  remember  the  towns  on  the  branch  of  Italy, 

And  teaching  to  throb  I  should   teach  it,  perchance,  to 

break. 

It  would   beat   for  those  little  cities,   rock-hewn  and  mel- 
lowing, 

Festooned  from  summit  to  summit,  where  still  sublime 
Murmur^her  temples,  lovelier  in  their  yellowing 

Than  in  the  morn  of  time. 

I  from  the  scorn  of  frost  and  the  wind's  iniquity 

Barren,  aloft  in  that  golden  air  would  thrive: 
My  passionate  rootlets  draw  from  that  hearth's  antiquity 

Whirls  of  profounder  fire  in  us  to  survive. 
The  serried  realms  of  our  fathers  would  swell  and  foam 
with  us — - 

Juice  of  the  Latin  sunrise ;  your  own  sea-flung 
Rude  and  far-wandered  race  might  again  find  home  with  us 

Leaguing  with  old  Rome,  young. 

Herbert  Trench 
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TO  A  GREY  DRESS 

There's  a  flutter  of  grey  through  the  trees: 

Ah,  the  exquisite  curves  of  her  dress  as  she  passes 
Fleet  with  her  feet  on  the  path  where  the  grass  is! 

I  see  not  her  face,  I  but  see 

The  swift  re-appearance,  the  flitting  persistence — 
There! — of  that  flutter  of  grey  in  the  distance. 

It  has  flickered  and  fluttered  away: 

What  a  teasing  regret  she  has  leftjn  my  day-dream, 
And  what  dreams  of  delight  are  the  dreams  that  one  may 
dream ! 

It  was  only  a  flutter  of  grey; 

But  the  vaguest  of  raiment's  impossible  chances 
Has  set  my  heart  beating  the  way  of  old  dances. 


DREAMS 


To  dream  of  love,  and,  waking,  to  remember  you: 

As  though,  being  dead,  one  dreamed  of  heaven,  and  woke 

in  hell. 

At  night  my  lovely  dreams  forget  the  old  farewell: 
Ah!  wake  not  by  his  side,  lest  you  remember  too! 
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II 


I  set  all  Rome  between  us:  with  what  joy  I  set 
The  wonder  of  the  world  against  my  world's  delight! 
Rome,  that  hast  conquered  worlds,  with  intellectual  might 
Capture  my  heart,  and  teach  my  memory  to  forget! 

Arthur  Symons 


THE  WINDOWS 

The  windows  of  the  little  house  look  down  the  crooked  lane, 
Windows  that  are  watching  like  a  child's  wide  eyes; 
Hopeful  in  the  sunshine  and  wistful  in  the  rain 
And  anxious  in  the  winter  when  the  blown  snow  flies. 

Morning  after  morning  I  walk  the  fields  a  mile, 
I  go  to  town  and  back  again,  I  swing  the  little  gate; 
But  though  I  lift  my  face  to  them  the  windows  never  smile, 
They  only  look  above  my  head,  and,  looking,  watch  and  wait. 

Long  since  my   watching  ended — the  heart-thrust  and  the 

care. 

It's  only  for  the  little  house  I  keep  its  windows  bright; 
And  sometimes  on  a  May-day  put  a  crimson  flower  there, 
Or  a  lamp  that  burns  unshaded  on  a  wild  Fall  night. 

Theodosia  Garrison 
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GARDENS  THERE  WERE 

Gardens  there  were,  and  faces  clear  as  agate, 
And  words  I  have  forgotten  how  to  speak. 
A  thousand  people  pass    ...    I  have  forgotten 
The  things  I  might  have  said,  the  things  I  seek. 

Roses  there  were — a  very  sea  of  roses  ; 

Zithers,  the  sudden  drawing  of  a  breath, 

And    something   passionate    throbbing    in    the    moonlight — 

Can  we  remember  passion  after  death? 

Gardens  there  were,  and  something  that  was  hidden 
Deeper  than  water  coursing  in  the  earth    .    .    . 
Beauty  had  filled  my  open  hands  with  silver    .    .    . 
There  is  a  death  made  manifest  in  birth! 

Roses  there  were    ...    In  many  a  clear  dusk  sweetened 
With  frost,  or  washed  with  some  quick  gust  of  rain, 
I  have  smelled  roses,  and  the  old,  old  longing 
For  those  lost  faces  comes  to  me  again. 

Zithers  and  roses,  and  the  words  forgotten; 

Faces  that  were  as  delicate  as  stone 

Hewn  from  the  hills  of  Greece    ...    A  thousand  people 

Pass  me,  and  yet  I  know  I  am  alone. 
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Leslie  Nelson  Jennings 
GOD'S  HOUSE 

When  people  go  to  summon  God 

Unto  his  earthly  throne, 
Th&  roof  whereunder  God  may  house 

Must  be  a  cry  in  stone. 

For  God,  he  will  not  hear  a  prayer 

That  lies  against  the  ground — 
How  shall  the  worm  lift  up  to  God 

So  suppliant  a  sound  ? 

How  shall  the  birds  who  build  so  small 

Be  heard  beneath  the  sky? — 
Or  those  who  have  no  mason's  hand 

Be  shriven  with  a  cry? 

Ten  million  spires  of  prayer  there  be 

In  Christendom  today — 
There  is  no  God  in  Lisser  Wood, 

Or  on  the  queen's  highway. 

And  I  who  cannot  square  a  stone, 

Or  lodge  beneath  a  roof, 
Have  heard  strange  horns  on  sundown  hills 

And  seen  the  devil's  hoof! 

Leslie  Nelson  Jennings 
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HAY 

A  farmer,  singing,  passed  my  home  today 
On  top  a  wagon  heaped  with  fragrant  hay. 

Big-footed  horses  drew  the  sun-sweet  load 

In  slow  contentment  down  the  shadowed  road. 

A  vagrant  wind  snatched  little  whiffs  of  scent 
And  brought  them  to  me  as  the  wagon  went: 

Fine  largess  of  the  fields — the  rustling  grass, 
The  crumpled,  odorous  clover!     Jolting  past 

It  brought  the  beauty  of  the  country-side — 

Long  lanes,  and  thickets  cool,  and  meadows  wide; 

Brought  back  all  sweetness  that  in  summer  lies — 
Fragrance  of  flowers,  warmth  of  brooding  skies, 

Scent  of  the  soil  and  perfumes  of  the  dew, 
Dank  odor  of  the  rain  that  filters  through, 

Radiance  of  daybreak,  tenderness  of  dusk, 
Mist  of  the  moonlight  when  pervasive  musk 

Of  moonflower  and  of  jasmine  by  the  door 
Enchant  the  silence.     These  and  greatly  more 

Came  to  me  as  the  farmer  went  his  way 
A-top  his  wagon  heaped  with  sun-sweet  hay. 

Beatrice  Stevens 
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A  GIRL  DANCING  ON  THE  SHORE 

Dance  on,  dance  swift  to  your  flute's  song, 

Girl  of  the  setting  sun! 
The  waves  are  wild  to  do  you  wrong 

Before  the  dance  is  done; 
But  your  white  fleeting  feet 
Have  caught  the  sway  and  beat 

Of  the  ocean's  eager  cry. 
The  wave-men  vainly  strain 
To  drown  your  slow  refrain 

And  the  flute's  mellow  sigh. 

Dance  on,  dance  swift,  light  on  the  breeze — 

You,  the  pale  sea's  fair  daughter! 
The  sun  has  set  beyond  the  seas 

In  lakes  of  gilded  water. 
So  play  like  tossing  spray 
As  mistily  fades  the  day, 

And  smoke-blue  shadows  creep. 
Now  tread  one  rhythm  more, 
Then  rest  upon  the  shore 

And  pipe  the  waves  to  sleep. 

Henry  C.  Thomas 
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WITH  THE  WIND 

My  soul  is  borne  out  on  the  wind. 

Through  the  opaqueness  of  her  earthly  case  she  glitters  like 

a  sword. 

She  is  fre«;  she  rides  her  body  as  the  whirlwind  the  storm. 
She  is  free  from  the  death  of  the  flesh. 

Her  passage  is  brief  as  the  lightning, 
As  the  flash  of  the  outgoing  sea-gull, 
Or  the  slipping  frigate! 
She  is  the  juggler  who  raises  the  dead, 
With  whom  the  spirits  speak. 

The  soul  is  beautiful!     Proud  in  her  beauty  she  laughs  at 

life 

And  drinks  deep  of  the  day. 
And  she  casts  herself  on  the  wing  of  the  wind, 
Breasting  the  uppermost  height. 


ON  THE  HEIGHTS 

It  is  exquisite,  arrived  at  the  outermost  limit, 

No  longer  to  thirst  for  anything. 

How  poignantly  you  yielded  yourself  and  became  intoxicated 

With  the  fierce  wine  of  my  presence! 

Sensitively  the  last  veil 

Completely  melted  between  us. 
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Konstantin  Balmont 

Oh,  how  beautiful,  in  the  temple  of  the  woods, 
That  irretrievable  hour! 

From   the  Russian  of  Konstantin  Balmont 
Translated  by  Edith  Chapman  Tracy 


EASY  PARTING 

You  are  relieved  and  grateful 

That  she  has  made  it  easy  for  you; 

And  so  you  show  respect 

To  the  gallant  courage, 

Playing  up  in  this  defeated  moment. 

You  can  not  see 

That  this  is  only  the  shell  of  her, 

Who,  in  the  long  lonely  nights, 

While  beside  her  you  slept  unmindful, 

Knew    that   sometime   her   heart   would    fail, 

And  killed  herself 

By  tiny  fragments 

Years  ago. 

Mildred  Cummer  Wood 
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APPULDURCOMBE  PARK 

I  am  a  woman,  sick  for  passion, 

Sitting  under  the  golden  beech  trees. 

I  am  a  woman,  sick  for  passion, 

Crumbling  the  beech-leaves  to  powder  in  my  fingers. 

The  servants  say:     "Yes,  my  Lady,"  and  "No,  my  Lady." 

And  all  day  long  my  husband  calls  me 

From  his  invalid  chair: 

"Mary,  Mary,  where  are  you,  Mary?    I  want  you." 

Why  does  he  want  me  ? 

When  I  come  he  only  pats  my  hand 

And  asks  me  to  settle  his  cushions. 

Poor  little  beech-leaves, 

Slowly  falling, 

Crumbling, 

In  the  great  park. 

But  there  are  many  golden  beech-leaves 

And  I  am  alone. 

I  am  a  woman,  sick  for- passion, 

Walking  between  rows  of  painted  tulips. 

Parrot  flowers,  toucan-feathered  flowers, 

How  bright  you  are! 

You  hurt  me  with  your  colors, 

Your  reds  and  yellows  lance  at  me  like  flames. 

Oh,  I  am  sick — sick — 

And  your  darting  loveliness  hurts  my  heart. 
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You  burn  me  with  your  parrot-tongues. 

Flame ! 

Flame ! 

My  husband  taps  on  the  window  with  his  stick: 

"Mary,  come  in.     I  want  you.     You  will  take  cold.' 

I  am  a  woman,  sick  for  passion, 

Gazing  at  a  white  moon  hanging  over  tall  lilies. 

The  lilies  sway  and  darken, 

And  a  wind  ruffles  my  hair. 

There  is  a  scrape  of  gravel  behind  me, 

A  red  coat  crashes  scarlet  against  the  lilies. 

"Cousin-Captain! 

I  thought  you  were  playing  piquet  with  Sir  Kenelm." 

"Piquet,  Dear  Heart!     And  such  a  moon!" 

Your  red  coat  chokes  me,  Cousin-Captain. 

Blood-color,  your  coat: 

I  am  sick — sick — for  your  heart. 

Keep  away  from  me,  Cousin-Captain. 

Your  scarlet  coat  dazzles  and  confuses  me. 

0  heart  of  red  blood,  what  shall  I  do! 
Even  the  lilies  blow  for  the  bee. 

Does  your  heart  beat  so  loud,  Beloved? 
No,  it  is  the  tower-clock  chiming  eleven. 

1  must  go  in  and  give  my  husband  his  posset. 
I  hear  him  calling: 

"Mary,  where  are  you?     I  want  you." 
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I  am  a  woman,  sick  for  passion, 

Waiting  inr  the  long,  black  room  for  the  funeral  procession 

to  pass. 

I  sent  a  messenger  to  town  last  night. 
When  will  you  come? 
Under  my  black  dress  a  rose  is  blooming. 
A  rose? — a  heart? — it  rustles  for  you  with  open  petals. 
Come  quickly,  Dear, 
For  the  corridors  are  full  of  noises. 
In  this  fading  light  I  hear  whispers, 
And  the  steady,  stealthy  purr  of  the  wind. 
What  keeps  you,  Cousin-Captain?    .    .    . 
What  was  that? 
"Mary,  I  want  )'ou." 
Nonsense,  he  is  dead, 
Buried  by  nowr. 

Oh,  I  am  sick  of  these  long,  cold  corridors! 
Sick — for  what? 
Why  do  you  not  come  ? 

I  am  a  woman,  sick — sick — 

Sick  of  the  touch  of  cold  paper, 

Poisoned  with  the  bitterness  of  ink. 

Snowflakes  hiss,  and  scratch  the  windows. 

"Mary,  where  are  you?" 

That  voice  is  like  water  in  my  ears; 

I  cannot  empty  them. 

He  wanted  me,  my  husband, 
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But  these  stone  parlors  do  not  want  me. 

You  do  not  want  me  either,  Cousin-Captain. 

Your  coat-  lied, 

Only  your  white  sword  spoke  the  truth. 

"Mary!     Mary!" 

Will  nothing  stop  the  white  snow 

Sifting, 

Sifting? 

Will  nothing  stop  that  voice, 

Drifting  through  the  wide,  dark  halls? 

The  tower-clock  strikes  eleven  dully,  stifled  with  snow. 

Softly  over  fhe  still  snow, 

Softly  over  the  lonely  park, 

Softly   .    .    . 

Yes,  I  have  only  my  slippers,  but  I  shall  not  take  cold. 

A  little  dish  of  posset. 

Do. the  dead  eat? 

I  have  done  it  so  long, 

So  strangely  long. 

Amy  Loivcll 
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COMMENT 
SARA  TEASDALE'S  PRIZE 

LO¥E  SONGS,  by  Sara  Teasdale,  published  last  year  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  has  been  starred  by  a  five- 
hundred  dollar  prize,  bestowed  officially,  from  an  anonymous 
donor,  by  Columbia  University,  at  the  same  time  that  this 
institution  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prizes  of  a  thousand  dollars 
each  for  the  best  play,  the  best  novel,  the  best  editorial,  and 
the  best  book  of  science,  of  the  year  1917.  Miss  Teasdale's 
— or  rather  Mrs.  Filsinger's — prize  is  for  the  best  book  of 
poetry  published  last  year  in  this  country  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

But  this  prize  is  not  to  be  credited  primarily  either  to 
Columbia  University  or  its  School  of  Journalism.  Officers 
of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America,  we  are  informed,  solicited 
the  money,  and  appointed  the  committee  of  award,  which 
consisted  of  William  Marion  Reecjy,  Bliss  Perry  and  Jessie 
B.  Rittenhouse. 

Without  disparaging  the  award,  we  must  say  a  word 
about  this  committee,  for  questions  of  principle  are  involved. 
For  thirty  years,  more  or  less,  American  painters,  sculptors 
and  architects  have  been  fighting  for  the  principle  of  profes- 
sional juries  in  all  competitions.  A  society  which  pretends  to 
stand  for  the  great  art  of  poetry  in  this  country  should 
inflexibly  adopt  this  rule;  its  prizes  should  represent  the  fin- 
ished judgment  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  in  its  mem- 
bership list.  The  cachet  of  a  society  with  so  large  a  title 
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should  mean  something.  That  cachet  has  hitherto  meant 
nothing,  because  of  the  society's  singularly  provincial  and 
haphazard  way  of  awarding  the  only  prizes  it  has  given 
until  this  year — the  two  annuals  of  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  each. 

No  one  could  question  Mr.  Reedy 's  competence  as  a  judge 
of  modern  poetry,  but  the  sad  fact  has  to  be  admitted  that 
he  has  never  confessed  himself  a  poet.  Mr.  Perry  also,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  is  innocent  of  the  art,  and  moreover  his 
authority  as  a  critic  and  man  of  letters  is  seriously  to  be 
questioned.  Miss  Rittenhouse  has  been  secretary  of  the 
society  from  its  foundation,  but  her  recent  small  volume  of 
verse  could  hardly  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  she  is  one  of 
the  more  distinguished  poets  on  its  rolls,  or  therefore  a  fit 
member  of  this  committee. 

As  for  the  award  itself,  the  only  way  of  forming  an  opinion 
is  to  examine  the  publishers'  lists  for  1917.  These  disclose 
the  following  as  the  more  important  books  of  verse  (listed 
according  to  date  of  publication) — the  possible  competitors 
of  Miss  Teasdale's  Love  Songs: 

Sea  Garden,  by  H.  D.     Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

Merlin,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.    Macmillan  Co. 

An  April  Elegy,  by  Arthur  Davison  Ficke.     Mitchell 
Kennerley. 

Ideal  Passion,  by  George   Edward  Woodberry.     The 
Woodberry  Society. 

These  Times,  by  Louis  Untermeyer.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Lustra,  by  Ezra  Pound.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
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War  Flames,  by  John   Curtis  Underwood.     Macmil- 

lan  Co. 
Profiles  from  China,  by  Eunice  Tietjens.  Ralph  Fletcher 

Seymour. 

Asphalt,  by  Orrick  Johns.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
Book  of  Self,  by  James  Oppenheim.    Alfred  A.  Knopt. 
The  Chinese  Nightingale  and  Other  Poems,  by  Vachel 

Lindsay.    Macmillan  Co. 
Grenstone    Poems,    by    Witter     Bynner.       Fred.    A. 

Stokes  Co. 

Let  us  examine  this  list.  Possibly  H.  D.'s  little  vplume 
of  beautiful  imagist  poems  can  not  be  considered,  because 
legally,  being  the  wife  of  an  Englishman,  she  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Aesthetically  she,  like  Ezra  Pound,  is 
intensely  American  in  every  fibre  of  her  temperament,  just 
as  Whistler  was  profoundly  our  fellow-citizen  in  spite  of  his 
long  residence  abroad.  And  aesthetic  citizenship  should  be 
the  criterion  in  such  a  competition  as  this. 

Mr.  Robinson's  Merlin  should  certainly  not  win  him  a 
prize,  however  distinguished  his  earlier  work  has  been.  Nor 
is  Mr.  Ficke's  April  Elegy  up  to  his  best  level  or  to  the  best 
on  this  list.  If  I  were  on  the  committee  I  would  fight,  bleed 
and  die  rather  than  give  a  prize  to  Mr.  Woodberry.  Mr. 
Untermeyer  is  not  in  the  running;  nor  is  Mr.  Bynner's 
Grenstone  Poems,  though  some  of  the  Celia  lyrics  might 
make  it  an  "almost."  Of  the  vers-librists,  surely  not  Mr. 
Oppenheim;  and  the  books  by  Mr.  Underwood  and  Mrs. 
Tietjens  might  be  challenged  as  poetic  prose  rather  than  free 
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verse;  at  any  rate,  they  can  hardly  compete  with  H.  D.  or 
Ezra  Pound  among  the  radicals. 

We  are  thus  left  with  these  two  radicals — Mr.  Pound 
and  PI.  D. — and  with  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Johns  among 
the  rhymesters,  as  Sara  Teasdale's  only  serious  competitors 
during  the  year  1917.  It  may  be  objected  that  Mr.  Pound's 
Lustra  was  first  published  in  London  in  1916;  possibly  that 
would  bar  it  out,  though  I  can  not  see  why  the  Knopf  volume 
does  not  bring  it  within  the  rules.  There  are  in  Lustra  cer- 
tain poems1 — Dance  Figure,  Fish  and  the  Shadoiv,  Qrtus, 
The  Garden — which  have  superlative  magic,  and  Mr.  Pound 
has  been,  moreover,  immeasurably  stimulating  in  modern 
poetic  art.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  vote  against 
this  book  if  it  comes  within  the  rules.  I  should  have  to  give  it 
the  preference  over  H.  D.'s  little  volume,  exquisite  as  that 
is  in  its  hard,  clear,  gem-like  artistic  purity. 

Among  the  rhymesters,  both  Mr.  Lindsay's  book  and  Mr. 
Johns'  would  be  serious  competitors  of  Love  Songs.  Mr. 
Lindsay's  is  a  bigger  thing;  and  the  instrument  he  plays, 
if  not  finer,  has  more  richness  and  volume.  As  for  Mr. 
Johns,  while  I  don't  like  the  dialect  part  of  his  book,  certain 
other  lyrics  in  it  have  for  me  a  poetic  magic  of  more  intense 
and  original  quality  than  Miss  Teasdale's. 

However,  Miss  Teasdale's  volume  contains  a  few  poems 
which  may  be  ranked  among  the  finest  woman's  love-songs 
in  the  language,  and  the  whole  book  reveals  with  singular 
clarity  and  precision  a  beautiful  bright  spirit  of  rare  vivid- 
ness and  charm.  Her  art  is  of  an  absolute  and  most  refresh- 
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ing  simplicity ;  and  sincerity  also,  except  when  the  emotion  is 
frayed  by  a  tempting  facility.  Though  of  an  old  fashion,  it  is 
a  fashion  that  endures — her  best  lyrics  certainly  "put  it  over." 
The  committee,  weary  of  discussions  as  to  what  is  or  isn't 
poetry,  may  well  have  taken  refuge  in  the  certainty  that  good 
love-songs  have  been  poetry  since  long  before  Sappho  chanted 
hers  in  Lesbos.  Whether  the  book  should  top  the  1917  list 
or  not,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  prize,  and  we  offer  our 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  poet. 

Mr.  Reedy,  who  no  doubt  voted  for  it,  says  of  Love  Songs 
in  his  Mirror:  "It  is  a  collection  of  as  nearly  flawless  lyrics 
as  ever  were  penned — sheer  song  with  the  artlessness  that  is 
almost  impeccable  artistry."  Padraic  Colum  speaks  in  The 
New  Republic  for  their  simplicity  and  genuineness,  and  their 
"subtly  intellectual"  quality  as  well,  and  sums  up  his  review 
thus: 

Love  Songs  is  one  of  the  books  of  verse  we  accept  without  any 
discussion.  The  sincerity  of  the  poems,  their  clearness,  and  their 
intellectual  level,  are  related  to  a  fine  courage  that  is  always 
present. 

And  Vachelj  Lindsay,  in  a  recent  letter,  remarks,  "The  book 
deserves  to  be  spot-lighted;"  and  insists  that  he  led  the  way 
for  the  committee  by  dedicating  The  Chinese  Nightingale 
"to  Sara  Teasdale,  Poet." 

Our  thanks  to  the  anonymous  donor  for  the  hint  he  has 
given  to  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  and  the  general  public 
as  well.  Mr.  Pulitzer's  will,  creating  a  school  of  journalism 
at  Columbia  University,  with  annual  thousand-dollar  prizes 
for  a  novel,  an  editorial,  a  book  of  science,  etc.,  omitted 
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poetry.  Probably  he  never  thought  of  it — nobody  was  think- 
ing of  poetry  during  the  period  when  his  will  was  drawn. 
Of  course  the  omission  of  poetry  from  any  prize-list  which 
included  at  least  two  literary  products,  the  novel  and  the 
play,  was  preposterous;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  present 
donor,  or  other  donors,  may  permanently  atone  for  the 
slight  with  an  annual  prize  as  large  as  the  other  prizes. 

The  poem  of  each  year — or  book  of  poems — must  be,  we 
submit,  at  least  as  prize-worthy  as  the  editorial  of  the 
year.  It  may  be,  of  course,  of  a  value  immeasurably  greater, 
for,  by  the  favor  of  the  gods,  it  may  be  a  masterpiece,  an 
enduring  work  of  genius — a  distinction  which  could  scarcely 
be  claimed  for  any  editorial.  H.  M. 

REVIEWS 

A  MODERN   EVANGELIST 

Look!  We  Have  Come  Through!  by  D.  H.  Lawrence.  ; 
D.  H.  Lawrence  has  recently  published  a  third  volume 
of  poetry  to  stand  beside  his  Love  Poems  and  Amores.  This 
event  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  passed  almost  without  no- 
tice in  the  English  press.  The  reviewers  of  the  English 
press  know  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  supposed 
to  be  a  dangerous  man,  writing  too  frankly  on  certain  sub- 
jects which  are  politely  considered  taboo  in  good  society,  and 
therefore  they  do  their  best  to  prevent  Mr.  Lawrence  from 
writing  at  all,  by  tacitly  ignoring  him.  If  they  are  driven 
to  the  admission,  these  selfsame  reviewers  are  obliged  grudg- 
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ingly  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  .of  modern  writers.  Such  are  the  conditions 
which  a  modern  writer  with  something  new  to  say  is" obliged 
to  accept  in  England  to-day.  The  press  can  make  a  great 
to-do  about  the  innocuous,  blameless  and  essentially  minor 
poetry  of  Edward  Thomas  (to  take  but  one  example)  ;  they 
politely  refuse  to  discuss  the  questionable,  but  essentially 
major  effort  of  a  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
such  an  attitude  drives  a  man  to  sheer  fanaticism? 

For  a  fine,  intolerant  fanatic  D.  H.  Lawrence  undoubt- 
edly is.  That  is  his  value  for  our  present  day,  so  rich  in 
half -measures  and  compromises.  Lawrence  does  not  com- 
promise. In  this  last  collection  of  poetry  he  gives  us  works 
which  are  not  good  poetry,  which  are  scarcely  readable 
prose.  He  includes  them  because  they  are  necessary  to  the 
complete  understanding  of  his  thought  and  gospel.  We,  if 
we  are  wise,  will  read  them  for  the  same  reason.  For  Law- 
rence is  an  original  thinker,  and  his  message  to  our  present 
day  is  a  valuable  message. 

Briefly,  the  message  is  this:  that  everything  which  we 
call  spiritual  is  born  and  comes  to  flower  out  of  certain 
physical  needs  and  reactions,  of  which  the  most  patent  is 
the  reaction  of  sex,  through  which  life  is  maintained  on  this 
planet.  Lawrence  therefore  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
Christian  dogma  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  those  writers 
of  the  present  day  who  still  maintain  an  attitude  of  respect 
to  the  Christian  view,  which  is  that  we  are  each  endowed 
with  an  immortal  soul,  at  strife  with  our  physical  needs, 
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which  can  only  be  purged  by  death.  Lawrence,  like  a  recent 
French  writer,  "does  not  desire  to  spit  out  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  recreate  the  Eden  of  the  refusal  of  life.."  He 
is  frankly  pagan.  To  him,  the  flesh  is  the  soil  in  which 
the  spirit  blossoms,  and  the  only  immortality  possible  is  the 
setting  free  of  the  blossoming  spirit  from  the  satiated  flesh. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  then  the  spirit  becomes  free, 
perfect,  unique,  a  habitant  of  paradise  on  earth.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  which  he  is  the  zealot,  the  intolerant  apostle. 

The  specific  value  of  this  idea  need  not  concern  us  very 
greatly.  The  question  is,  rather,  of  its  poetical  value;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  system  of  philosophy  which  is 
essentially  poetical.  Poetry  is  at  once  highly  objective  and 
highly  subjective.  It  is  objective  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
words,  which  are  in  a  strong  sense  objects,  and  with  the 
external  world  in  its  objective  aspects.  It  is  subjective, 
because  it  also  states  the  poet's  subjective  reactions  to  words 
and  to  all  external  phenomena.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  few 
poets  in  England  to-day  who  keeps  this  dual  role  of  poetry 
well  in  mind;  and  that  is  why  his  poetry,  though  it  may 
often  be  badly  written,  is  never  without  energy  and  a  sense 
of  power. 

The  reason  for  his  failings  as  a  poet  must  be  sought  else- 
where than  in  his  attitude  to  life.  We  can  only  understand 
why  he  fails  if  we  understand  the  conditions  under  which 
he  is  forced  to  write.  With  a  reasonable  degree  of  independ- 
ence, a  public  neither  openly  hostile  nor  totally  indifferent,  an 
intellectual  milieu  capable  of  finer  life  and  better  understand- 
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ing,  Lawrence  would  become  nothing  but  an  artist.  He 
has  none  of  these  things;  and  so  he  is  forced,  by  destiny  it- 
self, to  become  the  thing  he  probably  began  by  loathing,  a 
propagandist,  a  preacher,  an  evangelist. 

This  brings  him  into  close  connection  with  Walt  Whit- 
man, who  similarly  spent  his  life  in  preaching  with  puritan- 
ical fervor  a  most  unpuritan  gospel.  Indeed,  if  one  exam- 
ines closely  Lawrence's  latest  technique  as  shown  here  in 
such  poems  as  Manifesto  and  New  Heaven  and  Earth,  one 
is  surprised  to  see  how  close  this  comes  in  many  respects  to 
that  of  the  earlier  Whitman,  the  Whitman  of  The  Song  of 
Myself.  For  example,  note  the  selfsame  use  of  long,  rolling, 
orchestral  rhythm  in  the  two  following  passages: 

When  I  gathered  flowers,  I  knew  it  was  myself  plucking  my  own 

flowering, 
When  I  went  in  a  train,  I  knew  it  was  myself  travelling  by  my  own 

invention, 
When  I  heard  the  cannon  of  the  war,  I  listened  with  my  own  ears 

to  my  own  destruction. 

When  I  saw  the  torn  dead,  I  knew  it  was  my  own  torn  dead  body. 
It  was  all  me,  I  had  done  it  all  in  my  own  flesh. 

Every  kind  for  itself  and  its  own,  for  me,  mine,  male  and  female, 
For  me  those  that  have  been  boys  and  that  love  women, 
For  me  the  man  that  is  proud  and  feels  how  it  stings  to  be  slighted, 
For  me  the  sweet-heart  and  the  old  maid,  for  me  mothers  and  the 

mothers  of  mothers, 

For  me  lips  that  have  smiled,  eyes  that  have  shed  tears, 
For  me  children  and  the  begetters  of  children. 

The  difference  is  (and  this  too  is  curiously  brought  out 
in  the  technique)  that  Lawrence  is  more  delicate,  more  sen- 
sitive, more  personal.  He  deliberately  narrows  his  range,  to 
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embrace  only  life  and  his  own  life  in  particular.  Unlike 
Whitman,  he  has  a  horror  of  the  infinite,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  could  never  bring  himself  to  "utter  the  word  Democracy, 
the  word  en-masse."  He  is  an  aristocrat,  an  individualist, 
and  indeed,  he  has  only  a  horror  of  the  collective  mass  of 
mankind,  which  he  sees  (and  in  this  case,  he  sees  more  clearly 
than  Whitman)  to  have  been  always  conservative,  conven- 
tional, timid,  and  persecutors  of  genius.  In  fact,  the  only 
similarity  is,  that  both  he  and  Whitman  are  preachers  of 
new  gospels,  and  therefore  are  obliged  to  adopt  a  similar 
tone  of  oratory  in  their  work. 

For  this  reason,  Lawrence  in  his  best  poetry  is  unquotable, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  poets  who  depend  rather  on  the  ex- 
tension of  emotion,  than  on  its  minute  concentration.  But 
now  and  again  he  produces  something  that  seems  to  trans- 
form all  the  poetry  now  written  in  English  into  mere  pretti- 
ness  and  feebleness,  so  strong  is  the  power  with  wrhich  his 
imagination  pierces  its  subject.  Such  a  poem,  for  example, 
is  the  one  called  The  Sea.  I  have  space  for  only  its  last  mag- 
nificent stanza: 

You  who  take  the  moon  as  in  a  sieve,  and  sift 
Her  flake  by  flake  and  spread  her  meaning  out; 
You  who  roll  the  stars  like  jewels  in  your  palm, 
So  that  they  seem  to  utter  themselves  aloud; 
You  who  steep  from  out  the  days  their  color, 
Reveal  the  universal  tint  that  dyes 

Their  web;   who  shadow  the  sun's  great  gestures  and  expressions 
So  that  he  seems  a  stranger  in  his  passing; 
Who  voice  the  dumb  night  fittingly; 

Sea,  you  shadow   of  all   things,  now   mock  us  to  death  with  your 
shadowing. 
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The  man  who  wrote  this,  and  many  other  passages  in 
this  volume,  has  at  last  arrived  at  his  maturity — the  maturity 
of  the  creative  artist  who  is  able  to  grasp  a  subject  through 
its  external  aspect  and  internal  meaning  simultaneously,  and 
to  express  both  aspects  in  conjunction,  before  the  subject  is 
laid  aside.  John  Gould  Fletcher 

AN    ENGLISH    SOLDIER  POET 

Ardors  find  Endurances,  by  Robert  Nichols.  Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Co. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  divided  into  three  Books, 
the  first  presenting  war  poems.  The  design  on  the  outer 
cover  is  appropriate  to  the  hour — the  frenzied  face  of  war, 
a  reproduction  from  the  drawing  of  a  Fury  by  Michelangelo. 
The  heroic  title  may  come  from  the  lines-^ 

My  heart  demands  in  grief 
Ardorp  endurance  and  relief: 

or  the  lines  may  be  the  offspring  of  the  title. 

It  is  alwrays  with  a  tender  awe  that  I  touch  a  book  by  a 
soldier.  And  this  young  soldier  is  so  winningly  frank  and 
boyish — he  takes  us  so  into  his  confidence!  He  tells  us 
what  he  has  read — in  some  passages  that  he  has  quenched 
his  thirst  from  the  goblet  of  Keats,  in  others  that  Milton 
has  led  him  by  the  hand;  and  this  influence  of  the  past 
does  not  necessarily  injure  the  poems  it  stamps.  However, 
Mr.  Nichols  forms  a  veritable  "case"  for  the  modern  sur- 
geon of  poetry,  for  we  find  him  using  throughout  his  work 
such  expressions  as  "in  sooth,"  "I  wis,"  "Hist — draws  he 
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nigher?,"  "lush  meadows,"  "sentinel  palm,"  etc.  It  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  for  a  young  poet  to  begin  thus,  even  though 
many  now  sophisticated  moderns  wrote  in  much  the  same 
way  when  they  were  young.  With  Mr.  Nichols  the  sub- 
stance often  prevails  over  the  manner,  though  the  noble 
dreams  and  clear  aspirations  which  fill  this  book  and  give 
us  memorable  lines  are  set  to  a  pattern  of  thought  frequently 
as  conventional  as  its  patterns  of  style. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  each  of  the  poems  is  in  the  old 
manner  of  thinking  and  writing.  There  is  a  stirring  fresh- 
ness often,  words  are  used  originally,  and  we  discover  vital 
words  new  to  poetry.  It  has  been  said  that  modern  methods 
make  egoists  of  the  mediocre.  If  so  Robert  Nichols  would 
not  suffer  from  adopting  them.  The  man  who  wrote  these 
lines  is  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with: 

Hunger  is  in  my  heart     .     .     . 

I  stretch  ray  arms  out  and  I  kiss 

The  whole  world's  dark  and  simple  face. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  writing  of  poetry  dealing 
with  the  war;  a  virtue  has  even  been  made  of  the  power  of 
some  poets  to  draw  away  from  the  subject  entirely.  Now, 
when  the  foundations  of  the  world  are  rocking  with  war, 
when  we  cannot  help  absorbing  war  every  blood-stained  min- 
ute, that  poetical  thought  should  be  able  to  detach  itself 
completely  from  war  would  seem  to  be  something  of  a 
miracle.  Nichols'  lines  ring  with  the  intensity  and  fire  of 
the  thick  of  the  fight.  The  Day's  March  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample; so  is  Noon.  The  Assault  is  a  striking  account  of  an 
infantry  advance  amid  a  hurricane  of  shell: 
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Fragments  fly, 
Rifles  and  bits  of  men  whirled  at  the  sky. 

Book  II  contains  A  Fauns  Holiday,  a  long  poem  in  the 
classical  manner  which  has  a  certain  youthful  power  and 
charm.  Book  III,  Poems  and  Phantasies,  shows  like  power 
and  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  Hill  gives  the  feeling 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  as  she  enfolds  the  Christchild  with 
her  love  and  forecasts  his  iron  hour.  Perhaps  the  best  piece 
of  descriptive  writing  in  this  collection  is  The  Tree,  show- 
ing the  crooked,  creaking  tree  as  its  loaded  bough  dips  and 
the  body  of  Judas  falls  and  lies  on  the  grass  facing  the  sky, 
the  flies  dizzily  swinging  "over  its  winkless  eyes."  Goya 
himself  has  painted  no  stronger  picture.  There  are  good 
songs  and  crude  songs.  In  Change  we  have  the  emotion  of 
a  man  as  his  spirit  projects  itself  with  the  outflowing  tide. 
Here  the  metre  is  perhaps  more  varied  than  in  many  of  the 
other  poems.  The  reader  will  delight  in  a  quaint  Pierrot 
poem  which  leaves  its  "moonshine,  moonshine  in  the  head." 
There  is  beauty  in  Book  III  as  in  Book  11,  but  it  is  Book  I 
that  most  of  us  will  remember  longest. 

Agnes  Lee  Freer 

A   PRAIRIE   POET 

Barbed  Wire  and  Other  Poems,  by  Edwin  Ford  Piper.   The 

Midland  Press. 

One  who  takes  up  Barbed  Wire  from  a  book-counter  ex- 
pecting a  collection  of  war  poems  will  find  nothing  of  the 
sort.  These  are  simply  poems  of  the  prairies. 
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It  has  been  said  that  The  Well  Digger  is  equal  to  any- 
thing Frost  has  done,  and  I  remember  wincing  when  I 
heard  the  book  as  a  whole  pronounced  better  than  Spoon 
River — to  my  thinking  all  approach  to  Spoon  River  being 
barred.  As  to  the  latter  comparison,  I  find  no  trace  of 
Masters  in  Mr.  Piper's  work,  except  perhaps  in  the  last 
part  of  The  Boy  on  the  Prairie  and  in  his  introduction  of 
many  names.  The  resemblance,  at  the  author's  best,  is  to 
Frost,  with  Frost's  fine  charm  left  out.  Yet  the  resemblance 
may  be  chance,  and  if  subtle  charm  be  lacking  we-  have  force 
to  take  its  place.  The  work  has  an  elemental  sweep  that 
spurs  the  reader  to  turn  page  after  page.  Tired  of  bewilder- 
ing controversies,  of  the  eternal  question,  "Is  this  poetry?" 
— I  can  only  say  that  while  to  me  many  of  the  lines  and 
stanzas  are  but  powerful  statements  of  fact,  Mr.  Piper  is  a 
poet.  One  is  carried  far  and  irresistibly  by  his  masterful 
insight  into  western  life.  He  has  a  good  supply  of  fresh, 
strong  words  with  which  to  paint  in  graphic  pictures  his 
sketches  and  stories  of  the  starkness,  monotony  and  beauty 
of  prairies.  His  descriptions  are  not  those  of  a  mere 
looker-on;  one  feels  that  he  has  been  the  farmer  tearing 
the  corn  from  heavy  husks,  that  the  groaning  axle  has  told 
him  things,  that  he  has  been  a  part  of  the  struggle  of  man, 
and  that  he  has  sounded  the  dependence  of  man  upon  beast. 
There  are  beautiful  descriptions  of  night  on  the  prairie,  of 
cooling  dews,  of  delicious  fragrance. 

Almost  all  of  the  poems  are  written  in  blank  verse,  with 
a  very  few  lyrics,  in  shorter  metre  and  rhymed,  bringing  a 
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welcome  variety  of  form.  It  seems  strange  that  one  other- 
wise emancipated  should  use  the  inversion,  and  such  expres- 
sions as  "glimpsed,/'  "did  she  clearly  sense?",  "  'tis,"  "spite 
of  grasses  wild,"  "ere,"  "did  roar,"  etc.  Whether  or  not 
these  stilt  have  their  place  in  certain  lyrical  work,  in  Mr. 
Piper's  broad,  untethered  style  they  jab  the  sight  as  uncom- 
fortably as  isinglass  flashed  before  it  in  the  sun. 

At  the  Post  Office,  The  Well,  The  Claim-Jumper  and 
The  Ridge  Farm  are  notable.  But  I  think  the  best  poem  in 
the  book,  and  one  to  be  read  more  than  once,  is  In  The 
Canyon,  the  chronicle  of  a  woman  who  literally  died  of  lone- 
liness, as  strong  an  expression  as  I  have  ever  read  of  the  need 
of  the  human  heart  for  companionship.  I  call  it  poetry  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Martha,  a.  childless  widow,  whom  some  freak  of  destiny 
has  sent  to  the  canyon,  faces  the  months  in  a  spot  where 
a  dugout  could  be  cheaply  made,  far  from  any  buildings. 
She  longs  to  see  people.  The  only  break  in  her  monotony  is 
a  monthly  trip  to  town,  or  the  perusing  of  patent  cure-all 
advertisements  which  she  brings  home  to  read,  or  the  bor- 
rowing of  the  county  paper.  "If  I  could  see  your  house, 
and  watch  mine!"  she  said  once  to  a  distant  neighbor  whom 
kindliness  had  brought  to  her  door.  The  canyon  seems  a 
trap  closing  her  in.  She  keeps  a  diary.  "Better  to  write 
than  mutter  to  myself!"  is  one  of  the  jottings.  This  diary 
keeps  pace  with  the  narrative,  and  through  it  we  apprehend 
the  full  horror  of  her  need: 

The  little  lamp  cast  all  the  shadows  up     ... 

A  road 
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Bears  witness  men  have  passed,  makes  promises 

That  men  will  come.     If  I  lived  by  a  road —    .     .     . 

Out  here  the  stars  are  always  near  at  hand. 
The  air  is  stirless,  fearing  the  least  noise. 
I  wonder  that  my  heart  can  beat  so  loud; 
I  long  to  free  my  senses  with  a  shriek. 

And    this   description   of   the   deserted   soddy   is   the  poet's 
final  word : 

Down  the  steep  slope, 

With  the  brown  bunchgrass  swishing  round  your  knees. 
The  rusty  stovepipe  rises  through  a  beard 
Of  starveling  herbage.     A  mat  of  tumble-weeds 
In  the  doorway  is  o'erhung  with  bluestem  blades; 
They  blot  the  path  to  the  well.     The  garden  place 
Bristles  with   ragweed;   at  one  corner  spire 
Red  and  white  hollyhocks,  and  the  dying  souls 
Of  damask  roses  drench  the  sultry  noon. 

Agnes  Lee  Freer 

ART  VERSUS  FORMULAE 

Poems  of  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  collected  by  Ina  Cool- 
brith.     John  Lane  Co. 

First  Offering:  Sonnets  and  Lyrics,  by  Samuel  Roth.     Lyric 
Pub.  Co. 

Gardens   Overseas  and   Other  Poems,  by  Thomas  Walsh. 
John  Lane  Co. 

Beggar  and  King,  by  Richard  Butler  Glaenzer.    Yale  Univ. 
Press. 

Ships  in  Port,  by  Lewis  Worthington  Smith.     G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 
Mr.  Stoddard's  verse  probably  gave  pleasure  to  him  and 

to  his  many  friends  during  his  lifetime.     It  is  now  a  record 
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of  the  man  for  them,  and  as  such  is  treasured.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard  himself,  it  is  said,  did  not  overestimate  its  value.  It 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  eighteen-seventies  and  eighties — 
a  period  which  seems  now  to  have  been  singularly  complacent 
and  colorless  so  far  as  poetry  is  concerned.  (Of  course  one 
excepts  Whitman,  who  was  then  living,  but  whose  work  had 
long  passed  the  stage  of  gestation.)  The  most  spontaneous 
thing  in  the  book  is  the  little  poem  called  Wind  and  Wave: 

Oh,  when  I  hear  at  sea 
The  water  on  our  lee, 
I  fancy  that  I  hear  the  wind 

That  combs  my  hemlock  tree: 

But  when  beneath  that  tree 
I  listen  eagerly, 

I  seem  to  hear  the  rushing  wave 
I  heard  far  out  at  sea. 

And  I  can  not  forbear  quoting  from  the  preface  this  memo- 
rial poem  by  Joaquin  Miller,  for  the  charm  of  its  fresh 
nonchalant  directness : 

Say,   Charlie,  our   Charlie,  say, 
What  of  the  night?    A-lo-ha!     Hail! 
What  noonful  sea?     What  restful  sail? 
Where  tent  you,  Bedouin,  today? 
O  generous  green  leaves  of  our  tree, 
What  fruitful  first  young  buoyant  year! 
But  bleak  winds  blow;  the  leaves  are  sere, 
And  listless  rustle  two  or  three. 

Say,  Charlie,  where  is  Bret,  and  Twain  ? 

Shy  Prentice,  and  the  former  few? 

You  spoke,  and  spoke  as  one  who  knew — 

Now,  Charlie,  speak  us  once  again! 

The  night-wolf  prowls — we  guess,  we  grope, 

But  day  is  night  and  night  despair; 

And  doubt  seems  some  unuttered  prayer, 

And  hope  seems  hoping  against  hope. 
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But,  Charlie,  you  had  faith,  and  you, 
Gentlest  of  all  God's  gentlemen, 
You  said  you  knew  and  surely  knew — 
Now  speak,  and  speak  as  spoke  you  then. 

The  author  of  First  Offerings,  Mr.  Samuel  Roth,  is  still 
very  young,  to  judge  from  the  title  and  internal  evidence. 
He  is  at  present  locked  in  an  academic  chrysalis — using 
words  and  phrases  of  stock  poetic  parlance  that  are,  so  far 
as  poetry  is  concerned,  quite  meaningless.  He  is  using  false 
counters;  cloaking  his  feeling  with  abstractions,  words  like 
valor,  despair,  eternity,  immortality,  and  corresponding 
phrases  that  sound  so  well  to  youth  and  convey  so  little.  Of 
course  the  poet  may  wake  up ;  one  never  can  tell.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  predict  what  his  future  development  may  be  at 
this  stage.  He  comes  nearest  to  personal  expression  in  A 
Song  of  Earth,  which  is  unfortunately  marred  by  the  line, 
"Earth  than  which  there  is  no  purer  joy!" 

Both  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Glaenzer  write  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  same  poetic  stock  and  generation  as  Mr.  Stod- 
dard.  Their  verse  does  not  seem  to  touch  reality  at  any 
point.  It  is  impersonal  verse;  one  can  read  it  through  with- 
out knowing  any  more  of  the  author  than  when  one  began. 
"In  art,"  Tagore  says,  "man  reveals  himself  and  not  his 
objects.  His  objects  have  their  place  in  books  of  informa- 
tion and  science,  where  he  has  completely  to  conceal  himself." 
Much  poetry  is  like  a  sort  of  pseudo-science  in  this  respect. 
It  is  as  unreal  as  if  the  poet  had  used  chemical  symbols  for 
emotional  reactions ;  as  personally  inexpressive  as  a  geography 
which  describes  boundaries  and  countries  but  gives  nothing 
of  the  soul  of  landscape.  We  know  that  both  Mr.  Walsh 
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and  Mr.  Glaenzer  have  enjoyed  their  landscapes,  but  they 
have  not  transmuted  this  enjoyment  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  us  feel  it.  Mr.  Roth  says  "H  2  O"  when  he  means 
"water!" 

Mr.  Smith's  verse  is  even  farther  removed  from  reality 
than  that  of  the  preceding  authors.  It  is  conventional  mag- 
azine verse,  fluent,  rhythmical,  facile.  The  magazine  poet 
has  his  reward  on  earth ;  he  does  not  have  to  wait  for  it  in 
heaven,  so  he  can  probably  afford  to  ignore  adverse  criti- 
cism. Mr.  Smith  is  at  his  best  in  poems  approaching  the 
ballad  form,  as  in  Aglavaine,  published  in  POETRY. 

A.   C.  H. 

VERSES BOND    AND    FREE 

Elegy   in   Autumn,   by   Clinton    Scollard.      Fred.    Fairchild 

Sherman,  New  York. 

Writing  an  elegy  may  be  a  pious  task,  and  it  is  in  that 
spirit  that  Mr.  Scollard  has  paid  due  tribute  to  his  friend 
and  fellow-poet  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  of  happy  mem- 
ory. 

Youth  has  its  visions  and  its  fervors;  yours 

Were  lovingly  enlinked  with  Poesy; 
You  dreamed  the  dream  that  many  an  one  allures. 

The  vernal  dream  where  life  is  harmony. 

And  so  on — the  proper  poetic  things  are  said  in  the  proper 
poetic  way  through  two  dozen  stanzas,  until  we  come  in  the 
last  one  to  the  amaranth  and  the  asphodel  and  know  that  he 
task  is  done. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  poetry?  H.  M. 
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Common  Men   and   Women,  by    Harold    W.    Gammans. 

Four  Seas  Co. 

Certain  books  of  alleged  free  verse  floor  me,  I  confess. 
I  wish  I  could  penetrate  the  rhythmic  secret  which  enables 
the  poet  to  cut  his  meditations  into  lines,  or  the  imaginative 
secret  which  enables  him  to  call  the  result  a  poem.  Here,  for 
example,  is  Saving  a  Nickel,  which  begins: 

A  walk  of  a  mile  or  two 
Would  save  five  cents — 

And  ends,  after  an  encounter  with  a  tramp: 

I  gave  him  a  quarter 

Though  I  was  walking  to  save  five  cents. 

Perhaps  Lady  Ocean  represents  a  closer  encounter  with 
the  muse.  It  ends  with  this  pleasing  image: 

I'd  say  you  were  asleep 

But  your  white  toes 

Keep  gripping  at  the  sand. 

"Fail?    Work.    Fail!"  says  the  poet,  only  he  puts  it  in -three 
lines.    Well,  failure  may  be  heroic !  H.  M. 

In  the  Red  Years,  by  Gerve  Baronti.     Four  Seas  Co. 

Not  being  able  to  see  a  gleam  in  this  book,  beyond  the 
clever  frontispiece  drawing,  I  passed  it  on  to  another,  with 
this  result: 

The  author  expresses  feelings  which  he  thinks  he  ought  to  feel — 
never  genuine.  The  "radical"  verses  at  the  start  are  nothing  but 
rhetoric,  How  I  Love,  etc.,  nothing  but  journalistic  description. 
Morning  Song  is  perhaps  the  best,  but  poor  enough. 

Evidently  Mr.  Baronti  is  not  appreciated  in  this  office. 

H.  M. 
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AVAR  POETRY  AGAIN 

A    Treasury    of    War   Poetry,   edited    by    George    Herbert 

Clarke.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Poems  of  the  Great  War,  selected  by  J.  W.  Cunliffe.     For 

the  Benefit  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Scholarship  Committee. 

Macmillan  Co. 

The  war  itself  is  not  responsible  for  the  many  bad  poems 
of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  'even  as  love  is  not  to  blame  for 
the  many  indiscretions  in  verse  committed  in  its  name.  The 
fine  poem  about  war,  as  about  love,  is  the  exceptional  one, 
and  only  a  small  number  of  all  the  poems  now  being  written 
about  the  war,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  those  in- 
cluded in  these  two  anthologies,  will,  we  may  venture  to 
believe,  be  included  in  the  anthologies  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  hence.  But  the  sifting  will  necessarily  be  gradual,  and 
the  editors  of  these  two  volumes  have  done  us  a  good  service 
in  beginning  it.  The  two  books  supplement  each  other,  for 
the  selections  differ  except  for  those  more  notable  poems  on 
the  war  which  everyone  knows:  Rupert  Brooke's  sonnets, 
Alan  Seeger's  /  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death;  the  early 
war  poems  of  Kipling  and  Hardy,  Chesterton's  The  Wife  of 
Flanders,  Vachel  Lindsay's  Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Mid- 
night, and  other  poems  with  which  the  public  is  now  gen- 
erally familiar.  Of  course  the  first  thing  one  does  on  review- 
ing an  anthology  is  to  look  for  the  omissions.  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer's  Antwerp  must  be  included  in  any  final  anthology 
of  war  poems,  and  so  must  some  of  John  Curtis  Under- 
wood's War-Flames,  published  later  than  Mr.  Cunliffe's 
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selection.  One  notes  also  the  absence  of  John  Masefield's 
August  1914,  an  omission  for  which  the  editors  presumably 
may  not  be  responsible,  since  authors  and  publishers  also 
have  something  to  say  about  what  shall,  or  shall  not,  go 
into  an  anthology.  A.  C.  H. 

A  Book  of  Verse  on  the  Great  War,  edited  by  W.  Reginald 

Wheeler,  with  a  foreword  by  Charlton  M.  Lewis.    Yale 

Univ.  Press. 

The  Muse  in  Arms,  edited  by  E.  B.  Osborn.     Fred.  A. 

Stokes  Co. 
Fifes  and  Drums — Poems  of  America  at  War.     Geo.  H. 

Doran  Co. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  principle  of  selection  is  not  unlike  Mr. 
Clarke's  and  Mr.  Cunliffe's — an  effort  to  bring  together  the 
best  war  poetry  as  yet  written.  It  omits  some  of  the  general 
favorites  above  mentioned,  and  includes  a  few  translations 
from  Emile  Cammaerts  and  Edmond  Rostand,  "and  poems 
by  Sarojini  Naidu,  Henry  Newbolt,  and  others  who  are  not 
often  quoted.  Among  these  is  W.  N.  Ewer,  whose  Five 
Souls  is  one  of  the  most  moving  poems  of  the  present  war. 
It  begins  with  this  stanza  from  the  First  Soul,  a  Russian, 
and  continues  with  stanzas  from  an  Austrian,  a  Frenchman, 
a  German,  and  a  Scotchman,  all  ending  -with  the  same 
refrain : 

I  was  a  peasant  of  the  Polish  plain. 

I  left  my  plow — because  the  message  ran, 

Russia,  in  danger,  needed  every  man 

To  save  her  from  the  Teuton — and  was  slain. 

I  gave  my  life  for  freedom — this  I  know; 

For  those  av//o  bade  me  fight  had  told  me  so, 
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As  Mr.  Lewis  informs  us  in  his  platitudinous  preface,  Mr. 
Wheeler  "has  considerately  admitted  to  his  collection  a  few 
specimens  of  what  is  strangely  called  the  new  poetry."  For 
example,  Miss  Lowell's  Bombardment. 

The  Muse  in  Arms  is,  as  its  title  implies,  poems  "written 
chiefly  in  the  field  of  action" — a  more  complete  collection 
than  the  Soldier  Poems  reviewed  last  year  in  POETRY.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  mere  journalism,  but  also  more 
entries  of  really  poetic  quality,  by  men  known  and  unknown, 
than  one  would  expect  to  find  coming  straight  from  the  front. 

Fifes  and  Drums  represents  last  year's  first  American 
reaction  to  the  call  to  arms.  The  poems  were  "written  under 
the  immediate  stress  of  great  events  by  those  who  have 
banded  themselves  together  under  the  name  of  The  Vigil- 
antes." The  book  is  interesting  as  impassioned  rhymed  elo- 
quence, but  none  of  the  poems  rises  to  lyric  beauty. 

//.  S.  M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A  SPECTRAL  GHOST 

Editors  of  POETRY  :  In  your  June  issue  A.  C.  H.  con- 
tends that  "Spectra,  then,  proves  nothing  against  the  method 
of  free  verse  as  such,  though  it  may  hit  off  very  cleverly 
some  of  the  practitioners  thereof."  May  I  call  the  attention 
of  A.  C.  H.  to" the  fact  that  all  but  one  or  two  of  Emanuel 
Morgan's  contributions  to  Spectra  are  what  might  be  called 
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"rhymed  jingles,"   and   to   this  paragraph  from  the  book's 
preface : 

Emanuel  Morgan  .  .  .  has  found  the  best  expression  of  his 
genius  in  regular  metrical  forms  and  rhyme.  Anne  Knish,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  used  only  free  verse.  We  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  spectric  manner  ddes  not  necessitate  the  employment  of 
either  of  these  metrical  systems  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

Our  intent  in  publishing  the  book  was  not  to  question  the 
use  of  free  verse  and  not  to  "bait  the  public,"  but  to  satirize 
fussy  pretence;  and  if  we  have  in  any  degree  focussed 
laughter  on  pomp  and  circumstance  among  poets  we  shall 
have  had  enough  satisfaction  in  our  fun.  I  frankly  admit 
that  my  approach  to  the  game  may  have  beer^with  an  excess 
of  impatience,  but  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that  I  who 
came  to  scoff  remained  to  play.  Having  given  vent  to 
Witter  Bynner's  irritation  at  smug  and  pedantic  pretences, 
Emanuel  Morgan  soon  found  himself  a  liberated  identity 
glad  to  be  agog  with  a  sort  of  laughing  or  crying  abandon, 
of  which,  in  other  poets,  the  New  England  soul  of  Witter 
Bynner  had  been  too  conscientiously  suspicious.  And  so  I 
am  eager  for  a  chance  in  the  pages  of  POETRY  to  make 
amends  for  whatever  may  have  been  unworthy  in  Witter 
Bynner's  intention  and  manners,  and  to  thank  the  editors  of 
POETRY,  Others,  The  Little  Revietv  and  Reedy's  Mirror 
for  their  encouragement. 

After  various  inaccurate  and  unjust  statements  in  the 
press,  let  me  say  here  accurately  and  justly  that  I  think 
now  of  my  later  work  even  better  than  you  do,  that  I  count 
on  having  the  readers  of  POETRY  place  my  hand  in  your? 
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when  they  read  the  group  of  my  verses  you  have  accepted, 
and  then  place  your  hand  in  mine  when  they  read,  if  they 
will,  my  new  volume,  Songs  of  the  Beloved  Stranger,  which 
I  am  going  to  publish  not  pretentiously  but  seriously,  and 
well  aware  of  the  likelihood  that  some  of  the  critics  may 
mock  it  according  to  their  cue. 

Yours  more  than  ever,  Emanuel  Morgan 

Note  by  the  Editor:  Thanks  for  your  thanks,  Emanuel !  But 
has  POETRY  ever  printed  you?  or  so  much  as  mentioned  Spectra? 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  "accept"  the  poems  of  so  clever  a  joker,  but 
why  all  this  hand-clasping? 

But  don't  be  proud — don't  quite  obliterate  Mr.  Bynner!  Have 
you  read  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Eddy's  tribute  to  you  and  Miss  Knish  in 
Reedy 's  Mirror  f  "Believe  me,"  he  says,  "they  are  not  half  bad! 
.  .  .  No  one  can  jead  them  without  being  instantly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  so-called  burlesques  as  >  revelations  of 
the  real  Bynner  and  the  real  Ficke — and  if  all  the  'poems'  are  as 
good  as  the  few  printed  in  the  Times,  delightful  revelations*  they 
are  of  two  personalities  who  are  betrayed  to  be  more  human,  more 
natural,  more  hail-fellow-well-met  than  their  serious  verse  indi- 
cates them  to  be.  And  by  conventional  standards  their  serious 
verse  is  good — good  but  conscious,  while  their  burlesques  are  the 
gleeful  outpourings  of  their  unrestrained — say  boyish — selves.  Their 
burlesques  are  their  own  while  their  serious  verse  is  largely  litera- 
ture— traditional.  How  true  this  is  of  Ficke's  sonnets — many  of 
them  fine — attempts  to  cast  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  an  Iowa 
lawyer  (a  good  one)  in  Roman  mold!  Admirable,  as  attempts, 
but  why  try  to  fit  the  youth,  the  surge,  the  radicalism  of  America 
into  the  most  rigid  of  antique  armors? 

"I  should  say  both  Bynner  and  Ficke  simply  'broke  loose'  in 
their  burlesques  and,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  abandoned  their 
literary  pose  under  the  cover  of  pseudonyms,  just  as  many  another 
man  has  been  able  best  to  express  himself  anonymously." 
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Only  four  of  the  poets  of  this  number  have  appeared  before  in 
POETRY.  Miss  Amy  Lowell  needs  no  introduction;  her  latest  book 
of  verse  is  Men,  Women  and  Ghosts  (1916),  and  of  prose  Tenden- 
cies in  Modern  American  Poetry  (1917),  both  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Co. 

Mr.  Ajan  Syrian,  who  is  a  rug-dealer  in  New  York,  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  poet  in  POETRY  for  June,  1915.  Born  in  1887 
on  the  Syrian  desert,  he  came  early  to  this  country,  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gajor  M.  Berugjian  of  Brooklyn,  and  studied  at  Columbia 
University.  His  history,  and  the  quality  of  his  English  work,  sug- 
gest what  artistic  enrichment  we  may  expect  in  the  future  from 
our  immigrants  of  widely  different  races. 

Mr.  James  Church  Alvord,  of  South  Attleboro,  Mass.,  also  appears 
for  the  second  time.  Ditto  Mr.  Mark  Turbyfill,  a  young  Chicagoan 
now  in  the  service.  Ditto  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  the  distinguished 
English  poet,  who  after  a  long  silence  seems  to  have  renewed  his 
youth  during  the  last  two  or  three  years- 

Another  distinguished  English  poet,  Mr.  Herbert  Trench,  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  POETRY.  His  first  book  of  verse,  Dierdre 
Wedded,  was  published  in  London  in  1901  .followed  in  1907  by 
New  Poems,  Apollo  and  the  Seaman,  etc.  Poems  tuith  Fables  in 
Prose,  whose  most  important  poem  is  The  Battle  of  the  Marne,  has 
just  appeared.  In  1910  Mr.  Trench  was  director  of  one  of  the 
London  art-theatre  companies,  which  gave  a  beautiful  production  of 
The  Bluebird,  by  Maeterlinck;  but  he  is  now  living  in  Settignano, 
near  Florence.  His  poems,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  published 
in  America,  though  one  of  the  finest  of  them  is  a  tribute  to  Poe, 
contributed  to  a  London  weekly  at  the  time  of  the  Poe  centenary. 

Miss  Theodosia  Garrison,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is  the  author  of 
three  or  four  books  of  verse,  of  which  the  latest,  The  Dreamers  and 
Other  Poems,  published  last  year  by  Geo.  H.  Doran  &  Co.,  was 
recently  reviewed  in  POETRY. 

The  other  poets  of  this  month  have  not  yet  published  volumes, 
or  appeared  much  in  magazines.  Mr.  Leslie  Jennings,  of  Ruther- 
ford, Napa  Co.,  Cal.,  will  soon  issue  his  first  book,  however.  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Thomas  is  another  young  Californian,  living  in  Berkeley. 
Miss  Beatrice  Stevens  hails  from  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  Miss  Margaret 
I.  Postgate  lives  in  London,  and  Mildred  Cummer  Wood  (Mrs. 
Clement  Wood)  in  New  York.  Mr.  Robert  Redfield,  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
was  for  a  year  or  more  an  ambulance  driver  in  France. 
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Miss  Edith  Chapman  Tracy,  of  Milwaukee,  the  translator  of  the 
Balmont  poems,  sends  the  following  note  about  their  author  from 
Chapter  VI  of  Russia  and  the  Russians,  by  H.  W.  Williams: 

"The  modernist  movement  expressed  itself  most  distinctly  as  a 
poetical  revival,  and  the  leaders  in  this  revival  were  Balmont  and 
Briusov,  the  former  half-consciously,  the  latter  of  deliberate  purpose. 
Konstantin  Balmont  is  a  poet  for  the  sheer  love  of  the  music  of  poetry. 

"During  the  revolutionary  period  Balmont  wrote  political  verse. 
He  has  consequently  been  compelled  since  1906  to  live  abroad, 
chiefly  in  Paris,  and  exile  has  had  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  a  talent 
of  rare  spontaneity.  Balmont  has  translated  into  Russian  the  works 
of  many  foreign  poets,  including  Calderon,  Shelley,  Ibsen  and  Poe. 
He  knows  foreign  languages  well,  but  is  too  subjective  to  be  a  good 
translator,  and  his  version  of  the  English  poet  is  much  more  sug- 
gestive of  Balmont  than  Shelley.  The  English  poet  whom  Balmont 
most  resembles  in  quality,  though  not  in  range  of  talent,  is  Swin- 
burne." 

Balmont  is  the  author  of  Free  Russia,  the  new  national  hymn  of 
the  Russian  republic. 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  CHINA  IS  CRUMBLING 

DOWN 
Dedicated  to  William  Rote  Benet 


A 


OW  let  the  generations  pass — 
Like  sand  through  Heaven  s  blue  hour-glass. 


By  the  capital  where  poetry  began, 

Near  the  only  printing  presses  known  to  man, 

Young  Confucius  walks  the  shore 

On  a  sorrowful  day. 

The  town,  all  books,  is  tumbling  down 

Through  the  blue  bay. 

From  rusty  musty  walls  the  bookworms  .come ; 

They  drown  themselves  like  rabbits  in  the  sea. 

Venomous  scholars  harry  mandarins 

With  pitchfork,  blunderbuss  and  snickersnee. 
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In  the  book-slums  there  is  thunder; 
Gunpowder,  that  sad  wonder, 
Intoxicates  the  knights  and  beggar-men. 
The  old  grotesques  of  war  begin  again : 
Devils,  furies,  fairies  are  set  free. 

Confucius  hears  a  carol  and  a  hum: 

A  picture  sea-child  whirs  from  off  his  fan 

In  one  quick  breath  of  peach-bloom  fantasy, 

And  in  an  instant  bows  the  reverent  knee — 

A  full-grown  sweetheart,  chanting  his  renown. 

And  then  she  darts  into  the  Yellow  Sea, 

Calling,  calling: 

"Sage  with  holy  brow, 

Say  farewell  to  China  now; 

Live  like  the  swine, 

Leave  off  your  scholar-gown! 

This  city  of  books  is  falling,  falling, 

The  Empire  of  China  is  crumbling  down." 


Confucius,  Confucius,  how  great  was  Confucius — 
The  sunrise  of  Luf  and  the  master  of  Afencius? 

Alexander  fights  the  East 
Just  as  the  Indus  turns  him  back 
He  hears  of  swarming  lands  beyond, 
And  sword-swept  cities  on  the  rack 
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With  crowns  outshining  India's  crown : 

The  Empire  of  China,  crumbling  down. 

Later  the  Roman  sibyls  say: 

"Egypt,  Persia  and  Macedon, 

Tyre  and  Carthage,  passed  away; 

And  the  Empire  of  China  is  crumbling  down. 

Rome  will  never  crumble  down." 

ra 

See  how  the  generations  pass — 

Like  sand  through  Heaven's  blue  hour-glass. 

Arthur  waits  on  the  British  shore 

One  thankful  day, 

For  Galahad  sails  back  at  last 

To  Camelot  Bay. 

The  pure  knight  lands  and  tells  the  tale: 

"Far  in  the  east 

A  sea-girl  led  us  to  a  king, 

The  king  to  a  feast, 

In  a  land  where  poppies  bloom  for  miles, 

Where  books  are  made  like  bricks  and  tiles. 

I  taught  that  king  to  love  your  name — 

Brother  and  Christian  he  became. 

"His  Town  of  Thunder-Powder  keeps 
A  giant  hound  that  never  sleeps, 
A  crocodile  that  sits  and  weeps. 
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"His  Town  of  Cheese  the  mouse  affrights 
With  fire-winged  cats  that  light  the  nights. 
They  glorify  the  land  of  rust; 
Their  sneeze  is  music  in  the  dust. 

"All  towns  have  one  same  miracle 
With  the  Town  of  Silk,  the  capital — 
Vast  book-worms  in  the  book-built  walls. 
Their  creeping  shakes  the  silver  halls; 
They  look  like  cables,  and  they  seem 
Like  writhing  roots  on  trees  of  dream. 
Their  sticky  cobwebs  cross  the  street, 
Catching  scholars  by  the  feet, 
Who  own  the  tribes,  yet  rule  them  not, 
Bitten  by  book-worms  till  they  rot. 
Beggars  and  clowns  rebel  in  might 
Bitten  by  book-worms  till  they  fight." 

Arthur  calls  his  knights  in  rows: 

"I  will  go  if  Merlin  goes; 

These  rebels  must  be  flayed  and  sliced — 

Let  us  cut  their  throats  for  Christ.". 

But  Merlin  whispers  in  his  beard : 

"China  has  witchcraft  to  be  feared." 

Arthur  stares  at  the  sea-foam's  rim 
Amazed.    The  fan-girl  beckons  him! — 
Her  witch-ways  all  his  senses  drown. 
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She  laughs  in  her  wing,  like  the  sleeve  of  a  gown. 

She  lifts  a  key  of  crimson  stone: 

"The  Great  Gunpowder-town  you  own." 

She  lifts  a  key  with  chains  and  rings: 

"I  give  the  town  where  cats  have  wings." 

She  lifts  a  key  as  white  as  milk: 

"This  unlocks  the  Town  of  Silk"— 

Throws  forty  keys  at  Arthur's  feet: 

"These  unlock  the  land  complete." 

Then,  frightened  by  suspicious  knights, 

And  Merlin's  eyes  like  altar-lights, 

And  the  Christian  towers  of  Arthur's  town, 

She  spreads  blue  fins — she  whirs  away ; 

Fleeing  far  across  the  bay, 

Wailing  through  the  gorgeous  day: 

"My  sick  king  begs  you  save  his  crown 

And  his  learned  chiefs  from  the  worm  and  clown — 

The   Empire  of  China  is  crumbling  down." 

IV 

Always  the  generations  pass, 

Like  sand  through  Heavens  blue  hour-glass! 

The  time  the  King  of  Rome  is  born — 
Napoleon's  son,  that  eaglet  thing — 
Bonaparte  finds  beside  his  throne 
One  evening,  laughing  in  her  wing, 
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A  Chinese  sea-child ;  and  she  cries, 
Breaking  his  heart  with  emerald  eyes 
And  fairy-bred  unearthly  grace: 
"Master,  take  your  destined  place — 
Across  white  foam  and  water  blue 
The  streets  of  China  call  to  you : 
The  Empire  of  China  is  crumbling  down." 
Then  he  bends  to  kiss  her  mouth, 
And  gets  but  incense,  dust  and  drouth. 

In  Tokio  they  cry:  "O  King, 
China's  way  is  a  shameful  thing." 
In  hard  Berlin  they  cry :  "O  King, 
China's  way  is  a  shameful  thing." 
And  thus  our  song  might  call  the  roll 
Of  every  land  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  every  rumor  known  to  time 
Of  China  doddering — or  sublime. 


Slowly   the  generations  pass — 

Like  sand  through  Heaven's  blue  hour-glass. 

But  let  us  find  tomorrow  now : 

Our  towns  are  gone; 

Our  books  have  passed;  ten  thousand  years 

Have  thundered  on. 

The  Sphinx  looks  far  across  the  world 
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In  fury  black: 

She  sees  all  western  nations  spent 

Or  on  the  rack. 

Eastward  she  sees  one  land  she  knew 

When  from  the  stone 

Priests  of  the  sunrise  carved  her  out 

And  left  her  lone. 

She  sees  the  shore  Confucius  walked 

On  his  sorrowful  day: 

Learned  paupers  riot  yet 

In  the  ancient  way; 

Officials,  futile  as  of  old, 

Have  gowns  more  bright; 

Bookworms  are  fiercer  than  of  old, 

Their  skins  more  white  ; 

Dust  is  deeper  than  of  old  ; 

More  bats  are  flying; 

More  songs  are  written  than  of  old — 

More  songs  are  dying. 

Where  Galahad  found  forty  towns 

Now  fade  and  glare 

Ten  thousand  towns  with  book-tiled  roof 

And  garden-stair, 

Where  beggars'  babies  come  like  showers 

Of  classic  words: 

They  rule  the  world — immortal  brooks 

And  magic  birds. 
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The  lion  Sphinx  roars  at  the  sun: 
"I  hate  this  nursing  you  have  done! 
The  meek  inherit  the  earth  too  long — 
When  will  the  world  belong  to  the  strong?" 
She  soars;  she  claws  his  patient  face — 
The  girl-moon  screams  at  the  disgrace. 
The  sun's  blood  fills  the  western  sky; 
He  hurries  not,  and  will  not  die. 

The  baffled  Sphinx,  on  granite  wings, 

Turns  now  to  where  young  China  sings. 

One  thousand  of  ten  thousand  towns 

Go  down  before  her  silent  wrath; 

Yet  even  lion-gods  may  faint 

And  die  upon  their  brilliant  path. 

She  sees  the  Chinese  children  romp 

In  dust  that  she  must  breathe  and  eat. 

Her  tongue  is  reddened  by  its  lye; 

She  craves  its  grit,  its  cold  and  heat. 

The  Dust  of  Ages  holds  a  glint 

Of  fire  from  the  foundation-stones, 

Of  spangles  from  the  sun's  bright  face, 

Of  sapphires  from  earth's  marrow-bones. 

Mad-drunk  with  it,  she  ends  her  day — 

Slips  when  a  high  sea-wall  gives  way, 

Drowns  in  the  cold  Confucian  sea 

Where  the  whirring  fan-girl  first  flew  free. 
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In  the  light  of  the  maxims  of  Chesterfield,  Mencius, 
Franklin  or  Nietzsche,  how  great  was  Confucius? 

His  fan's  gay  daughter,  crowned  with  sand, 

Between  the  water  and  the  land 

Now  cries  on  high  in  irony, 

With  a  voice  of  night-wind  alchemy: 

"O  drowned  cat, 

0  stony-face, 

The  joke  is  on  Egyptian  pride, 

The  joke  is  on  the  human  race: 

'The  meek  inherit  the  earth  too  long! — 

When  will  the  world  belong  to  the  strong?' 

1  am  born  from  off  the  holy  fan 
Of  the  world's  most  civil  gentleman. 
So  answer  me, 

O  deathless  sea!" 

And  thus  will  the  answering  Ocean  call: 
"China  will  fall, 

The  Empire  of  China  will  crumble  down, 
When  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  crumble  down  ; 
When  the  sun  and  the  moon  have  crumbled  down, 
The  Empire  of  China  will  crumble  down, 
Crumble  down." 

Vachel  Lindsay 
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MOUNTAIN  TRAILS 


Night  stands  in  the  valley. 

Her  head 

Is  bound  with  stars, 

While  Dawn,  a  grey-eyed  nun, 

Steals  through  the  silent  trees. 

Behind  the  mountains 

Morning  shouts  and  sings 

And  dances  upward. 


Down  the  eastern  sky 

A  fleet  of  clouds  drift  toward  the  earth 

Bearing  a  message  of  forgotten  beauty. 

Only  the  brooding  mountains, 

With   robes   of   purple   mist   about   their   shoulders, 

Can  gaze  into  the  glory 

Of  the  sun. 


ra 

The  peaks,  even  today,  show  finger-prints 
Where  God  last  touched  the  earth, 
Before  he  set  it  joyously  in  space 
Finding  it  good. 
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You,  slender,  shining — 

You,  downward  leaping — 

Born  from  silent  snow 

To  drown  at  last  in  the  blue,  silent 

Mountain  lake — 

You  are  not  snow  or  water, 

You  are  only  a  silver  spirit 

Singing. 


Sharp  crags  of  granite 
Pointing — threatening — 
Thrust  fiercely  at  me; 
And  near  the  edge  their  menace 
Would  whirl  me  down. 

VI 

Climbing  desperately  toward  the  heights 
I  glance  in  terror  behind  me, 
To  be  deafened — to  be  shattered — 
By  a  thunderbolt  of  beauty. 

vn 

The  mountains  hold  communion: 
They  are  priests,  silent  and  austere; 
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They  have  come  together 
In  a  secret  place 
With  unbowed  heads. 

VIII 

This  hidden  lake 

Is  a  sapphire  cup — 

An  offering  clearer  than  wine, 

Colder  than  tears. 

The  mountains  hold  it  toward  the  sky 

In  silence. 

Marjorie   Allen   Seiffert 


FREEDOM 

Give  me  the  long,  straight  road  before  me, 

A  dear,  cold  day  with  a  nipping  air, 
Tall,  bare  trees  to  run  on  beside  me, 

A  heart  that  is  light  and  free  from  care. 
Then  let  me  go! — I  care  not  whither 

My  feet  may  lead,  for  my  spirit  shall  be 
Free  as  the  brook  that  flows  to  the  river, 

Free  as  the  river  that  flows  to  the  sea. 

Olive  Runner 
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The  sea  hides  its  curious  heart 
Under  a  bridal  robe  of  mother-o'-pearl, 
Mother-o'-pearl    flushed   with   rose, 
Waiting. 

Against  a  turquoise  sky 

The  mountains  kneel,  mauve-gray 

In  the  gray-pink  sand 

Of  the  curving  shore, 

Waiting. 

The  moon,  pale  and  wan, 
Hangs  a  flat  design  in  silver 
On  the  expectant  sky, 
Waiting. 

The  palm  trees,  in  parallel  rows 
Along  the  Plaza,  clasp 
Nervous,  wavering  fingers, 
Waiting. 

Riding  on  a  many-fluted  shell 

Held  on  the  backs  of  jade  tritons, 

Comes  Venus  Anadyomene,  straight  and  slim, 

Combing  the  night  curls 

From  her  ruddy  hair, 

Blown  by  the  four  winds 

To  the  meeting  with  her  lover. 
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Then,  he  comes — the  young  Sun, 
Glorious  in  amazing  strength  and  splendor, 
Striding  across  the  mountains 
To  pave  a  path  of  brazen  metal 
For  the  whiteness  of  her  feet, 
The  two  little  feet  of  his  bride. 
He  surrounds,  covers,  hides  her 
In  golden  madness. 

The  sea  roughens, 

Sending  her  waves  with  the  morning  breeze 

Against  the  shore. 

It  is  day! 


THE  POMEGRANATE  BUSH 

When  she  was  alive 

She  moved  like  a  frail  ghost, 

The  spirit  of  a  wraith. 

Her  chiffons  trailed  about  her 

Like  spirals  of  smoke. 

The  wail  in  her  voice  was  gray  and  pining 

Like  the  sea  after  twilight. 

She  died  and  was  buried. 

Now,  she  has  returned — a  woman 

Among  us. 
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She  passed  down  the  street 

Wrapped  in  a  Spanish  shawl, 

Flaming  with  hybiscus 

And  amber  roses: 

The  silk  fringe  caught  in  a  small,  green  bush ; 

She  stooped  and  swayed, 

With  long  pointed  fingers  disengaged 

The  silk  fringe  of  the  shawl. 

I  closed  my  eyes, 

So  poignant  was  the  grace 

Of  her  swaying  and  stooping. 

When  I  opened  them  again, 

She  had  gone. 

Up  and  down  the  street 

I  looked— 

She  had  disappeared! 

But  the  small  green  bush, 

Where  her  long,  pointed  fingers 

Disengaged  the  silk  fringe 

Of  the  shawl, 

Was  covered  with  vermilion  flowers 

Like  her  mouth — 

A  flare  of  color 

In  the  sun. 

Pauline  B.  Barrington 
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THE  SAND  DUNES 

There  I  know  blue,  blue  water, 

And  a  waving  line  of  land, 
With  pines  that  grow  in  a  wind-swept  row 

As  set  by  a  dreamer's  hand; 
And  where  the  winds  will,  in  hollow  or  hill, 

Sand  and  sand  and  sand. 

Sand  as  soft  as  a  snowfall — 

Drifting,  eddying,  whirled — 
Sweeping  into  the  valleys, 

Over  the   grasses   swirled, 
And  billowing  up  to  the  tree-tops 

That  look  out  on  the  world. 

Sand  of  romantic  patterns 

New  for  each  passer  fleet. 
Here  a  flower  has  lain,  there  the  leaf-like  chain 

That  was  marked  by  a  sea-gull's  feet ; 
And  the  pebbled  trace  as  of  scalloped  lace 

Where  the  waves  and  the  shore-line  meet. 

Gleaming  sands  in  the  morning 
When  the  little  waves  run  white, 

While  gay  wings  fan  the  shining  span 
And  float  a  song  in  flight; 

And  the  lupine  blue  spreads  a  heaven  new 
Where  the  stars  might  rest  till  night. 
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But  gray,  gray  sands  at  evening, 

When  haunting  voices  blow 
Over  twilight-faded  water 

From  trees  of  long  ago, 
Hushed  by  the  drifting  silence 

As  by  eternal  snow. 

O  grass,  flowers,  trees  unfruitful, 

Caught  while  your  sun  was  high, 
Buried  deep  in  the  sand-dune's  keep, 

Is  all  of  life  gone  by  ? 
Can  a  springing  bough  lift  your  glory  now 

And  give  it  back  to  the  sky? 

Janet  Norris  Bangs 


THE  BIRCHES 

Around  the  stretch  of  hemlock  and  pine  and  cedar, 
Sport  of  the  wind  which  flutters  them  up  and  down, 
They  stand  in  line,  the  luminous,  slender  birches — 
A  silver  fringe  for  trimming  the  wood's  green  gown. 
Antoinette  DeCoursey  Patterson 
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THE  MOON  ROSE 

The  moon  rose: 

She  spread  a  circle  of  fire  on  the  waters, 

She  drew  a  path  of  golden  fire  across  the  ocean 

Straight  to  us,  sitting  idly  on  the  balcony  after  supper. 

She  waited. 

We  looked  too  long  upon  the  shining  path: 

We  arose  and  went  down  to  the  sea; 

We  dropped  our  dark  earth-skins  upon  the  sands, 

And  stood  up  white  with  edges  of  fire. 

The  moon  laid  a  blazing  finger  on  our  bodies, 

And  drew  us  into  the  dark  waters. 

Each  gleaming  ripple  touched  our  bodies,  left  its  gold  on 

them, 

And  returned  black  to  the  black  water ; 
Until  we  lay  in  the  circle  of  fire, 
Until  we  swayed  in  the  arms  of  the  moon. 
The  black  waves  reached  for  us — 
She  lifted  us  gently. 

The  waves  broke  into  points  of  fire  against  our  bodies 
And  fell  back- 
She  sang  to  us,  rocking, 
"Sleep,  sleep!" 

But  all  the  fire  of  the  moon-path  was  in  our  bodies — 
We  could  not  sleep. 
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We  leapt  from  the  aims  of  the  moon, 

We  raced  through  the  black  waters 

Scattering  showers  of  sparks. 

Our  bodies  were  transparent  with  edges  of  fire — 

The  sea  was  black  before  us. 

We  had  become  strangely  thin, 

Our  dark  earth-skins  fitted  us  ill. 

And  when  we  looked, 

The  moon-path  lay  behind  us  across  the  ocean — 

We  had  dropped  it  in  our  haste. 

Marguerite  Zorach 


LOOK,  THE  SEA! 

Look,  the  sea — how  it  lifts  me  in  its  arms  like  a  child! 
Oh,  how  I  love  to  ride  on  the  white  foam  of  the  waves 
And  dive  down  into  the  deep  bottom  of  the  sea! 

Look,  the  sun — how  it  burns  me  like  a  leaf ! 

Oh,  how  I  love  to  bathe  in  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 

And  burn  like  a  flame  in  the  sands! 

Look,  the  moon — how  it  rides  me  in  sky! 

Oh,  how  I  love  to  sail  on  the  shining  edge  of  the  clouds, 

And  sleep  in  the  cool  depths  of  the  blue! 

William  Zorach 
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THE  DJINN 

The  gaunt  old  man 

Who  teaches  Latin  and  Greek  in  High  School 

Is  not  as  old  as  he  looks. 

He  has  a  lean  ill-fed  soul 

And  has  missed  the  real  nourishment  of  life 

Because  he  has  merely  nibbled  at  it, 

Canned, 

Out  of  books. 

But  the  Recording  Angel 

Has  inscribed  one  good  deed  to  his  credit. 

When  Jane  Howe  was  all  on  edge  to  go  as  a  missionary  to 

India 
Although  her  orphaned  brothers  and  sisters  needed  her  at 

home 

He  got  Jane  to  read  queer  books — 
The  Mahabarata  and  the  Zend  Avesta — 
And  they  discouraged  her 
And  opened  her  eyes  to  the  impertinence 
Of  going  to  India  as  a  missionary; 
They  impelled  her  to  stay  at  home, 
Where  she  helped  to  bring  up  the  younger  children. 
After  a  while  she  married  a  good  provider, 
And  has  a  family  of  young  and  savage  Americans 
Who  need  her  prayers  and  labors 
Much  more  than  the  Hindoos. 
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They  say  that  the  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin 

Was  in  love  with  Jane. 

If  he  was  he  never  breathed  it. 

He  always  hid  his  desires 

And  crushed  them, 

And  never  had  the  courage 

Even  to  make  to  himself 

The  apology  he  thought  they  merited. 

Sometimes  the  gaunt  old  man 

Who  teaches  Latin  and  Greek  in  High  School 

Sits  in  Weinberg's  Cafe 

On  rainy  nights; 

And  in  the  hazy,  half-lighted  room, 

Through  the  wavering  smoke  from  many  cigars, 

He  suddenly  looms  up  large 

Like  a  Djinn  out  of  a  bottle. 


READERS 

In  the  reading  room  of  the  public  library 

A  queer  group  gathers  about  the  table. 

The  tired  man  at  one  end 

Has  been  called  by  some  persons  a  tramp. 

He  merely  pretends  to  read 

So  that  he  may  stay  here 

Safe  in  the  warmth, 
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Shut  away  from  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
His  eyelids  are  not  merely  lowered, 
They  are  actually  closed; 
And  he  is  sleeping  lightly  as  a  cat. 

The  old  woman  near  the  other  end 

Slipped  away  from  her  cheerless  hall-room, 

And  came  here  because  she  likes  the  lights 

And  the  changing  human  faces. 

She  has  her  supper  hidden  in  her  pocket ; 

She  slips  a  bite  into  her  mouth 

When  none  is  looking, 

And  pretends  that  she  is  reading  the  Outlook. 

The  tall  thin  boy  with  the  exciting  mauve  shirt 
Is  reading  the  chapters  of  a  lurid  serial, 
Just  to  fill  in  the  hour 
Until  the  burlesquers  begin 
In  the  theatre  on  the  next  block. 

And  in  the  shelves  behind  them  all, 

The  masters  of  the  world, 

In  reserve  and  silence, 

Await  the  coming  of  a  sympathetic  friend. 

Robert  Gilbert  Welsh 
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They  gave  me  the  quilt  that  Great-aunt  Elizabeth  made — 
A  quilt  of  pink  roses,  and  tiny  careful  stitches. 
It  goes  in  my  chest,  for  in  October  I  marry. 

Pink  roses,  with  stems  of  green  on  a  background  of  white, 

And  Great-aunt  Elizabeth  pieced  it  for  her  own  chest. 

She  pieced  it  with  trembling  hands,  for  her  lover  had  gone 

To  fight  with  the  South. 

Elizabeth  filled  in  the  long  days  with  squares  of  pink, 

Fitting  the  pattern  together  with  quick,  nervous  fingers; 

Roses  of  pink,  for  love  and  a  bride. 

But  here  is  a  spot  of  red  among  the  pink  roses. 

I  wonder  what  is  stitched  into  the  quilting. 
She  finished  it  long  afterwards,  when  war 
Had  taken  all  she  had  but  memories. 
She  pieced  her  life  into  a  pink-rose  quilt 
When  war  was  making  patch-work  of  her  soul. 

They  gave  me  the  quilt  that  Great-aunt  Elizabeth  made — 
A  quilt  of  pink  roses  with  stems  of  green,  for  a  bride. 
But  I  see  all  the  time  the  splotch  of  blood  in  the  roses. 

October  is  so  far  when  war  is  near. 

Mary  Willis  Shuey 
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CLAY  HILLS 

It  is  easy  to  mould  the  yielding  clay, 

And  many  shapes  grow  into  beauty 

Under  the  facile  hand. 

But  forms  of  clay  are  lightly  broken; 

They  will  lie  shattered  and  forgotten  in  a  dingy  corner. 

But  underneath  the  slipping  clay 

Is  rock.    .    .    . 

I  would  rather  work  in  stubborn  rock 

All  the  years  of  my  life, 

And  make  one  strong  thing; 

And  set  it  in  a  high,  clean  place 

To  recall  the  granite  strength  of  my  desire. 

DISCOVER  ME  AGAIN 

Discover  me  again — 

Look  at  me  with  new  eyes,  O  my  beloved ! 

See,  my  aspect  changes  to  the  need  of  love, 

Even  as  the  stable  earth  answers  the  call  of  the  seasons. 

Do  not  regard  me  only  as  a  winter-wife, 
A  peddler  of  homely  comforts. 
Indeed  I  am  also  your  girl  of  spring — 
Dreams  possess  and  inhabit  me. 
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But  these  lie  sick  and  languid; 
They  quicken  to  the  call  of  life, 
Only  at  the  recognition  of  your  glance, 
At  the  hail  of  your  love. 

Discover  me  again! 

Jean  Starr  Vntermeyer 


THOUGH  ONE  SHOULD  STRIVE 

Love  is  the  heart's  last  light  to  die! 

Though  one  should  strive  in  stubborn  pain 
To  quench  its  beauty  utterly, 

Yet  were  his  labor  vain. 

Yes,  often,  when  the  night  is  deep — 

For  all  the  far  forgetful  years — 
A  face  looks  star-like  on  my  sleep, 

And  I  awake  with  tears! 

Nancy  Byrd  Turner 
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DRIFTWOOD  BURNING 

You  who  behold  me, 

You — the  strangers, 

The  dwellers  in  the  low  lands 

Here  by  the  river — 

Can  you  indeed 

Behold  me,  burning, 

Without  wonder,  without  dreaming? 

The  great  flames 

Are  taking  me; 

They  are  consuming  me; 

Even  as  you — 

Dwellers  in  the  low  lands — 

Are  to  return  unto  dust 

In  the  end, 

I,  the  driftwood  burning, 

Am  going  my  way 

To  the  nothingness 

Of  ashes  in  the  wind. 

Yet  I  go 

Not  slowly — not  a  slow  fog 

Creeping  from  one  valley 

To  another — 

But  flamingly, 

Flamingly — 

A  light,  a  warmth,  a  signal, 

Leaping  out  of  the  darkness ! 
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Time  found  me 

Before  I  was  I — 

Long  ago,  far  away 

In  a  deep  forest; 

And  Time  took  me, 

Rooting  me  up 

From  the  ground  that  bore  me — 

Away  from  the  circling  arms 

Of  my  brothers  and  sisters  about  me — 

Time  took  me 

And  gave  me, 

Frightened  and  broken, 

To  the  Great  River. 

My  brothers  and  sisters 

Of  the  forest 

Where  Time  found  me 

Lamented  perhaps 

That  I  was  broken 

And  sent  to  drift 

On  the  unreturning  waves 

Of  the  unreturning  river. 

They  have  gone  perhaps — 

My  brothers  and  sisters — 

Into  the  building  of  ships 

Or  the  building  of  homes.    .    .    . 

But  it  was  my  destiny 

To  drift,  to  burn.    .    .    . 
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Bronze  are  my  flames, 

And  opal, 

Like  the  breasts 

Of  the  wild  geese 

In  the  bronze  mirror; 

And  green  are  my  flames 

Like  the  young  willow  trees 

That  lean  to  the  river 

From  thousands  of  islands 

And  from  long  low  shores.    .    .    . 

I  burn 

With  all  the  beauty 

That  I  have  known 

And  have  dreamed  of 

Under  the  quivering  fountains 

Of  light  flowing 

From  the  radiant  sun, 

Or  in  the  pale 

Amethystine  twilights 

Of  gathering  snows.    .    .    . 

And  my  flames 

Ride  upward  into  smoke 

Exulting 

That  they  are  akin 

To  the  proudest  elements 

That  gave  the  light  to  the  stars, 

The  heat  to  the  sun — 
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Akin,  but  more  beautiful 

With  secrets  and  colors 

That  the  stars  and  the  sun 

Have  yet  to  learn. 

And  there  is  a  gladness  in  me 

That  is  like  the  gladness 

Of  dancers  and  birds, 

For  Eternity  vexes  me  not 

With  the  glories  and  duties 

Perpetual 

She  has  given 

To  the  stars  and  the  sun, 

The  lightning,  the  wind.    .    .    . 

It  was  my  destiny 

To  burn, 

To  be  a  light,  a  warmth,  a  signal 

Here  on  your  shore 

By  the  Great  River 

That  brought  me  down 

And  nursed  me  on  her  breast, 

And  whispered  her  secrets  to  me, 

And  gave  me  her  colors, 

And  flung  me  to  my  fate.    .    .    . 

Can  you  behold  me 

Burning  — 

O  strangers, 

Without  wonder,  without  dreaming? 
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COMMENT 

THE    GREAT    RENEWAL 

OF  all  the  so-called  civilized  peoples,  at  least  in  the  Occi- 
dent, Americans  have  been  credited  with  the  great- 
est love  of  wild  nature.  The  people  of  "these  states"  in- 
stinctively take  to  the  woods  for  a  holiday — the  woods  or 
the  waters  or  the  mountains — to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
Europeans; 'or,  it  has  been  averred,  than  any  Central  or 
Southern  Americans.  Our  ancestors,  coming  here  from 
crowded  Europe,  gradually  discovered  the  wilderness  and 
became  infected  with  its  lure.  The  magnificence  of  Nature 
in  our  ever-growing  West — its  infinite  variety  of  beauty  and 
grandeur — was  a  perpetual  invitation  to  the  pioneer.  And 
now  that  those  days  have  well-nigh  passed,  the  children  of 
pioneers  feel  the  same  call,  and  obey  it  as  they  can  by  camp- 
ing and  mountaineering  under  primitive  conditions,  and  by 
setting  aside  vast  areas  of  wild  scenery  as  people's  play- 
grounds for  all  time  to  come. 

Nothing  could  be  wiser — it  is  almost  a  platitude  to  repeat 
that  Mother  Earth  is  the  great  renewer  of  the  race,  both 
physically  and  spiritually.  But  it  would  be  well  if  we 
were  to  search  the  platitude  more  deeply,  and  realize  that  she 
is  also  the  great  renewer  of  the  arts,  and  that  it  is  to  her, 
rather  than  to  schools  and  precedents  of  the  past,  that  our 
artists,  our  poets,  should  go  for  their  deep  draughts  of  the 
nectar  of  the  gods.  Since  men  began  to  build  houses  and 
gather  together  in  villages  and  towns,  they  have  been  too 
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prone  to  accept  roofs  and  walls  as  a  normal  condition  of 
human  existence,  and  to  confine  their  interests  more  and 
more  to  the  small  efforts  and  small  talk  incident  to  small 
and  confined  areas.  Thus  artistic  traditions  which  began 
generously,  with  a  free  out-of-door  range,  become  narrowed 
down  as  the  generations  pass,  become  fixed  in  the  walls 
and  roofs  of  precedent  and  law,  acquiring  a  definiteness  and 
sanctity  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  The  arts,  like  groups 
and  races  of  men,  inherit  too  much  from  the  super-civilized 
past;  even  more  than  super-civilized  human  beings  do  they 
need  the  great  renewal  from  Mother  Earth  who  bore  them. 
In  this  country  we  have  been,  on  the  whole,  too  content 
with  those  walls  and  roofs  of  precedent  built  by  the  arts 
of  the  past.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  handicap  our  best  work  in 
the  various  arts  rides  free  more  or  less,  and  carries  a  mes- 
sage from  the  wilderness.  We  hear  a  hint  of  it  in  the 
finest  poems  of  Emerson  and  Bryant,  Whittier  and  Long- 
fellow. We  detect  a  sentimentalized  version  of  it  in  the 
landscapes  of  the  Hudson  River  School  and  in  the  out-of- 
door  yearnings  of  colonial  houses.  We  feel  its  freedom  more 
strongly  in  the  simple  porch-winged  villas,  and  in  certain 
frankly  expressive  sky-scrapers,  which  are  developing  archi- 
tectural style  without  much  aid  from  historic  design.  It  be- 
came a  dominant  motive  in  such  painters  of  land  and  sea 
as  Winslow  Homer,  Inness,  Wyant  and  Martin;  and  some 
of  their  successors  are  carrying  on  the  proud  tradition. 
Cooper  of  course  handed  it  over  in  chunks;  in  Hawthorne 
it  was  a  longing  and  an  agony;  and  Thoreau  subdued  it  to 
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a  scholar's  use  and  nobly  philosophized  it.  Poe  was  lyric 
with  its  passion  and  color — a  caged  mocking-bird  beating 
its  wings;  and  in  another  art  Albert  Pinkham  Ryder  was 
a  somewhat  more  fortunate  parallel.  Even  in  Whistler, 
who  carried  the  war  into  Europe,  we  feel  the  flavor  through 
all  the  sophistication.  Mark  Twain  preserved  its  epic  big- 
ness through  all  his  social  and  literary  adventures.  And  in 
Whitman  it  was  the  breath  of  life,  the  force  which  enabled 
him  to  over-ride  all  confining  barriers.  In  the  future,  as 
we  become  more  self-confident,  less  colonial,  our  art  should 
inevitably  get  more  and  more  free  of  walls  and  roofs.  Its 
triumphs  will  come  from  those  who  knock  down,  not  those 
who  prop  up,  such  erections;  or  perhaps  rather  from  those 
who,  enriched  by  the  discipline  of  their  somewhat  imprison- 
ing beauty,  are  strong  enough  to  pass  through  and  beyond  it 
and  go  free.  Edgar  Lee  Masters  gave  us  Spoon  River  in 
this  spirit;  and  Vachel  Lindsay  and  Carl  Sandburg  as  well 
are,  artistically  considered,  the  educated  sons_of  pioneers. 

In  the  education  of  the  spirit  wild  Nature  is  the  supreme 
teacher.  The  artist  who  remains  in  towns,  or  in  suburban 
parks  and  gardens,  or  even  he  who  takes  summers  out-of- 
doors  in  cultivated  farm-lands,  misses  the  spiritual  disci- 
pline of  freedom,  the  supreme  renewal.  He  may  be  una- 
ware of  this  loss;  super-sophisticated  worldling,  clinging  to 
the  skirts  of  civilization,  he  may  be  content  to  repeat  and 
elaborate — to  build  French  chateaus  in  North  Carolina 
or  Ionic-colonnaded  sky-scrapers  in  New  York,  to  plant 
Italian  gardens  on  the  sand-dune  bluffs  of  Lake  Michigan,  to 
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carve  out  archaic-Greek  rhythms  in  sculpture  and  Mil  tonic 
or  Swinburnian  rhythms  in  poetry.  Meantime  our  vast 
western  wonderland  is  waiting  for  him;  Nature,  the  ulti- 
mate modernist,  is  ready  to  broaden  his  vision  and  enor- 
mously increase  his  range,  ready  to  give  him,  not  more 
learning  but  power  over  all  his  learning,  not  man-made 
facts  and  monuments  but  God-made  grandeur  with  its  les- 
son of  spiritual  energy  and  control. 

A  young  New  York  poet  who  has  recently  gone  west  for 
the  first  time,  writes  from  Taos,  New  Mexico,  of  "the  influ- 
ence of  the  beautiful  maternal  West  upon  my  jaded  sense"  ; 
and  adds: 

I  shall  like  the  West  when  I  get  used  to  its  generosity.  The  East 
is  so  small  and  I  have  been  lessened  in  its  presence  far  beyond  my 
wishes. 

There  we  have  a  truly  enlightened  acknowledgment  of  what 
our  south-western  wonderland  may  do  for  and  with  the 
soul  of  man :  a  wonderland  in  which  Nature  herself  has  con- 
ceived and  developed  the  vast  pre-Adamite  architecture  of  the 
Grand  Canon  and  of  those  strange  terraced  fortresses  in 
the  Painted  Desert;  and  in  which  old  barbaric  tribes  have 
taken  Nature's  hint  in  mesa-pueblos  that  grow  out  of  the 
desert  as  expressively  as  the  cactus  or  the  mesquite.  This 
magic  wonderland  is  destined  to  an  immense  authority  over 
the  future  of  American  art — the  only  question  is,  how  soon 
will  its  influence  begin  as  a  recognizable  force?  Our  paint- 
ers, shut  off  from  Europe  by  the  War,  are  going  there 
more  and  more;  and  more  and  more  not  only  our  painters, 
but  our  sculptors  and  architects  as  well,  will  inevitably 
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feel  the  primitive  art  of  this  region,  and  its  more  developed 
masterpieces  among  the  kindred  Aztecs  and  Incas  to  the 
south,  as  a  newly  revealed  ancient  Style  of  imperishable 
power  and  beauty — a  Style  as  authentic  as  the  Greek  or 
the  Chinese,  as  fit  in  its  human  expression  of  a  region  and 
a  race.  In  nature  of  such  incomparable  forms  and  colors, 
and  in  primitive  art  so  right,  so  expressive,  our  artists  should 
slough  off  their  sophistication  and  find  that  Great  Renewal 
which  may  energize  the  art  of  the  world. 

Our  poets  also  must  face  the  issue.  As  with  their  confreres 
in  the  other  arts  Europe  has  hitherto  been  their  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  those  who  stay  there  almost  inevitably  be- 
come wandering  cosmopolites  who,  fascinated  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  a  sophisticated  culture,  become  more  adept  in 
expressing  these  extremes  than  the  natives  themselves.  Mr. 
Pound  and  Mr.  Eliot  are  cases  in  point:  born  under  the 
flag,  they  do  not  lose  their  love  of  freedom — in  fact,  it  gives 
a  special  edge,  a  tang,  to  their  observations  and  interpreta- 
tions of  a  life  too  long  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined;  but 
practically  they  become  limited  to  these  aspects  of  life,  and 
lose  touch  with,  and  faith  in,  bigger  spaces  and  larger  real- 
ities. Even  the  War  which,  brutally  destroying  man's  walls 
and  roofs  and  casting  him  back  upon  savagery,  has  some- 
how proved  a  Great  Renewer  of  the  spirit  in  over-burdened 
Europe — even  the  War  does  not  entrap  them  with  its  fero- 
cious glamour;  their  art  goes  by  unscathed.  If  John  Gould 
Fletcher  and  H.  D.  have  yielded  less  to  the  world,  is  it  not 
because  of  a  deeper  pioneer  strain  of  wildness  in  them — 
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Fletcher  with  his  adoration  of  scenic  beauty,  and  H.  D.  with 
her  virginal  innocence  of  civilization,  her  Greek  kinship  with 
the  early  gods? 

Europe  or  the  wilderness? — the  choice  will  become  more 
and  more  urgent  for  our  seers  of  visions. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  travelled  from  Italy  to  Arizona, 
and  to  my  profound  surprise  found  Arizona  the  bigger  thing 
of  the  two.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  after  this  War  which  is 
to  make  the  whole  world  wise,  American  art,  American 
poetry,  will  have  the  same  illuminating  experience. 

Search  not  in  cities  for  the  Pierian  spring!          H.  M. 

POETRY  AS  AN  ART 

It  may  sound  exaggerated,  yet  it  is  true,  that  people  are 
more  interested  in  art  than  in  anything  else  in  life.  All 
that  we  need  and  crave  for,  above  the  mere  protection  and 
maintenance  of  our  bodies,  can  be  reduced  to  art  needs. 
It  is  some  sense  of  form — of  balance,  harmony,  decora- 
tion— which  makes  our  clothes,  our  furniture,  our  houses, 
what  they  are.  We  work  for  this  and  we  go  to  war  for 
this.  It  is  true  of  rich  and  poor,  of  the  civilized  man  and 
the  savage. 

The  human  mind  finds  nature  and  its  own  existence 
beyond  and  above  its  own  proud  self.  Even  the  most 
practical  man  sitting  in  his  office  has  moments  in  which  he 
is  haunted,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  by  what  we  can 
not  but  call  the  mystery  of  life.  On  this  brink,  reached  in 
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a  flash,  the  human  mind  totters;  it  is  seeking  for  support. 
In  art  it  finds  a  refuge  and  a  ballast.  To  this  is  due  its 
religious  cravings,  its  feeling  for  harmony,  even  its  desire 
for  display.  It  would  fall  all  in  a  heap  without  these. 
Knowledge,  discovery — the  mind  gently  scoffs  at  these.  It 
is  in  art  that  there  is  a  real  grip — a  hold  and  a  rest — for 
the  abeyance  of  being. 

In  two  ways  it  finds  assuagement.  One  way  is  music, 
in  which  is  a  spurring  excitement  and  comfort  at  the  same 
time.  The  other  way  is,  to  put  it  very  crudely,  explana- 
tion of  at  least  a  part  of  the  haunting  mystery — inter- 
pretation. Rhythm  in  other  arts  is  music  received  through 
the  eyes  instead  of  through  the  ear.  To  these — rhythm 
and  interpretation,  separated  or  combined — all  art  forms 
can  be  reduced.  In  a  painted  landscape  whatever  is  not 
rhythm  is  interpretation  of  life.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
portrait.  What  there  is  in  it  of  the  photographic  is  dese- 
cration of  life;  since  it  is  impossible  to  render  in  any 
medium  the  thousand  qualities  pregnant  in  reality,  any 
rendering  not  imbued  with  the  reverential  spirits  of  rhythm 
and  interpretation  is  deadly  and  treacherous.  This  is  also 
true  of  idealization,  which  usually  means  a  sentimental  ren- 
dering. In  addition  to  being  superficial  it  is  also  false — 
bad  photography. 

Rhythm  and  interpretation  then  are  the  only  important 
art-qualities.  In  a  certain  work  of  art  the  one  or  the 
other  may  predominate.  But  interpretation,  to  be  art,  must 
be  extremely  simplified.  Through  simplification  interpre- 
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tation  becomes  an  art-language.  In  concentrating  on  the 
subject,  and  in  cutting  away  all  but  what  is  absolutely  and 
directly  needed  for  the  interpretation,  lies  the  function  of 
art.  Whatever  is  more  than  this  serves  only  to  show  the 
artisan's  so-called  skill,  whjch  in  reality  is  just  the  opposite 
of  skill.  In  spite  of  what  art-critics  may  usually  entitle  it, 
it  is  merely  rhetoric,  padding,  ranting,  etc. — not  art. 

The  Egyptian  figure  El  Beled  might  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  interpretation.  It  might  appear  mere  realism  if 
superficially  observed.  But  the  sculptor  knew  his  subject 
with  a  sort  of  god-like  knowledge,  and  he  spun  from  the 
depth  and  strength  of  his  knowledge.  I  would  say  played 
with  it,  but  the  word  play  is  usually  misunderstood; 
true  play  is  extremely  serious.  The  sculptor  of  the  great 
Chephron  ennobled  his  subject — idealized  it.  This  was  en- 
tirely different  from  our  modern  way;  when  we  idealize 
we  are  more  or  less  deceitful.  There  is  no  real  attainment 
of  depth.  The  artist's  brain  is  either  too  lazy  or  shallow, 
or  he  is  content  to  bank  on  the  observer's  shallowness  or 
laziness. 

Rhythm  as  an  art-element  is  above  interpretation,  just  as 
interpretation  is  above  didacticism  or  photography.  But 
being  human,  with  immediate  human  needs,  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  believe  that  rhythm  is  a  greater  art-need  than  inter- 
pretation, or  even  than  the  various  forms  of  photography — 
didactic  detail,  etc. 

The  recent  revolution  in  the  other  arts  which  is  divesting 
them  of  the  various  forms  of  the  photographic — didactic, 
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story,  pseudo-rhythm — has  had  its  effect  also  on  poetry. 
Yet  owing  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  nature  of  poetry, 
the  modern  poet,  unlike  the  other  artist,  has  very  few 
models. 

Words  being  so  closely  associated  with  immediate  human 
needs,  it  is  always  hard  for  the  poet  to  escape  from  these  to 
the  greater  needs  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  true  that  even 
the  greatest  of  the  ancient  works  of  art  were  not  entirely 
free  from  these  influences;  still,  if  the  Assyrian  man-headed 
lion  or  bull  had  a  taint  of  the  didactic,  the  artist  succeeded 
in  melting  it  almost  completely  in  rhythm.  The  Egyptians, 
who  did  not  always  bother  with  rhythm  as  such,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  us  the  most  perfect  interpretive  art  imag- 
inable. One  can  see  that  readily  in  Thoueris,  the  statuette 
representing  maternity,  and  more  or  less  readily  in  most  of 
their  best  work.  In  the  early  Chinese  sculpture,  we  find 
a  pure  and  tender  handling  of  reality  combined  with  sim- 
plification. In  the  Hindu  art  the  imagination  rambles 
freely.  In  the  American  aboriginal  art,  we  find  a  noble 
symbolism ;  and  extreme  simplification,  not  only  of  the  human 
being,  but  of  almost  everything  in  nature.  Rhythm  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  these,  and  is  predominant  in  Assyrian  art, 
in  Hittite  art,  and,  in  a  simple  or  complex  form,  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  paintings. 

In  poetry  the  art-quality  was  less  present.  Greek  poetry 
was  effected  by  outer  elements — nationalistic,  philosophic, 
etc. — which  are  not  pure  art-elements.  This  is  true  of 
other  ancient  poetry. 
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Reluctant  as  one  may  be  to  admit  this,  the  ardent  ex- 
pression of  emotion  is  not  art — it  is  generally  a  form  of 
photography.  It  is  only  when  it  is  interpretive  and  com- 
bined with  simplification,  or  when  the  imagination,  as  it 
were,  melts  it  and  forms  something  grotesque  or  fantastic, 
that  it  becomes  the  spirit-food  called  art.  It  is  only  in  rare 
cases,  when  the  poet's  soul  is  very  gentle  and  childlike, 
that  the  mere  expression  of  personal  moods  forms  art:  in 
Catullus,  Villon,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Burns,  Keats, 
Heine,  the  moods  reveal  to  us  something  surprising  and 
fresh — are  interpretive. 

The  better  models  for  the  modern  poet  are  the  ancient 
sculptors  or  oriental  painters,  as  the  art  elements  in  them 
are  purer  and  more  readily  discernible.  He  should  learn 
from  them  to  simplify  his  subject,  or  to  idealize  it  in  the 
pure  and  genuine  way  they  did.  He  should  learn  from 
them  what  true  idealization  is,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pseudo, 
the  shallow,  the  sentimental,  the  vulgar  and  the  stupid,  all 
often  mistaken  among  us  for  idealization. 

As  for  the  rhythm  of  words,  the  words  in  poetry  must 
be  as  if  born  together  with  the  rhythm.  But  the  reader 
must  learn  to  distinguish  between  sing-song  or  rag-time 
rhythm,  and  deep,  pure  rhythm.  It  can  be  laid  down  al- 
most as  a  rule  that  a  rhythm  that  carries  the  reader  too 
strongly  is  bad.  It  will  be  found  to  be  poor  through  mo- 
notony, and  through  lack  of  control.  One  will  usually 
find  the  same  symptoms  in  the  ideas  of  the  poem. 

The  poet  should  remember  that  there  is  much  good  and 
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bad  verse,  and  that  humanity  can  bear  waiting  till  his  work 
is  ripe  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Max  Michehon 

THE    SIXTEENTH    TO    THE    TWENTIETH 

There  is  need  in  many  quarters  to-day,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  in  a  war  era,  for  a  defense  of  the  avocation  of 
poesy.  That  which  isn't  active  in  the  light  of  the  outer  eye 
must  be  ostracized,  says  your  hot-headed  citizen,  devoid  of 
that  vision  of  the  inner  which  sees  warfare  as  a  material 
combat  brought  on  by  spiritual  forces,  among  which  that 
supreme  lover  of  liberty,  the  poet,  is,  as  any  mere  history 
demonstrates,  a  generalissimo.  For  the  benefit  of  the  street- 
corner  or  parliamentary  soap-box  braggart  who  sneers  at 
the  parchment-faced  beauty-priest  doing  his  quiet  and  pre- 
sumably innocuous  work  in  the  dark  of  privacy,  one  might 
stretch  forth  a  list  of  the  poets  now  dead,  wounded  or  still 
engaged  on  the  European  battleground;  or,  for  his  still 
larger  benefit,  one  might  cite  the  works  which  these  men 
and  countless  others  before  them  have  contributed — works 
which,  more  than  any  impassioned  outburst  in  legislatures, 
have  kept  liberty  driving,  digging,  scrambling  and  climbing 
against  and  conquering  its  enemies.  In  modern  times  one 
has  only  to  breathe  the  single  name  and  the  multifarious 
performances,  public  as  well  as  personal,  of  Walt  Whit- 
man. However,  since  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  past  to  substantiate  the  ideals  and  theories  of 
the  present  against  opponents  who  are  always  skeptical  un- 
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less  confronted  with  records,  one  might  with  subtler  per- 
suasion echo  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  through  whom 
the  sixteenth  century  addresses  the  twentieth. 

A  month  before  his  thirty-second  birthday,  Sir  Philip, 
the  star  of  Elizabethan  knighthood,  godson  of  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain,  son  of  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  a 
diplomat  in  the  service  of  Queen  Bess — soldier  first  and 
poet  second — was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Zut- 
phen.  Poetry  faced  the  same  criticism  in  his  day  which  it 
faces  to-day,  so  much  so  that  Sir  Philip  was  forced  to  write, 
"It  hath  so  hard  a  time  that  the  very  earth  lamenteth  it;" 
and  to  lift  his  hand  in  that  glorious  attack  on  his  age  which 
he  termed  The  Defense  of  Poesy.  Surely  it  would  not 
prove  amiss  for  POETRY  to  repeat  the  long  drum-roll  of  this 
single  sentence  from  the  oracular  utterance  of  the  great 
patriot  of  the  sixteenth  century;  surely  it  must  penetrate 
the  ear-drum  of  the  most  veritable  deaf-and-dumb  asylum 
in  military  Germany  itself: 

Since  poetry  is  of  all  human  learnings  the  most  ancient  and  of 
most  fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other  learnings  have  taken 
their  beginnings;  since  it  is  so  universal  that  no  learned  nation  doth 
despise  it,  nor  barbarous  nation  is  without  it;  since  both  Roman  and 
Greek  gave  divine  names  unto  it,  the  one  of  "prophesying,"  the  other 
of  "making,"  and  that  indeed  that  name  of  "making**  is  fit  for  him, 
considering  that  whereas  other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their 
subjects  and  receive,  as  it  were,  their  being  from  it,  the  poet  only 
bringeth  his  own  stuffs,  and  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  out  of^  a 
matter,  but  maketh  matter  for  a  conceit;  since  neither  his  descrip- 
tion nor  his  end  containeth  any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be 
evil;  since  his  effects  be  so  good  as  to  teach  goodness,  and  delight 
the  learner  of  it;  since  therein — namely  in  moral  doctrine,  the  chief 
of  all  knowledges — he  doth  not  only  pass  the  historian,  but  for 
instructing  is  well-nigh  comparable  to  the  philosopher,  and  for 
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moving  leaveth  him  behind  him;  since  the  Holy  Scripture,  wherein 
there  is  no  uncleanness,  hath  whole  parts  in  it  poetical,  and  that 
even  our  Saviour  Christ  vouchsafed  to  use  the  flowers  of  it;  since 
all  his  kinds  are  not  only  in  their  united  forms,  but  in  their  several 
dissections  fully  commendable;  I  think,  and  think  I  think  rightly, 
the  laurel  crown  appointed  for  triumphant  captains  doth  worthily, 
of  all  other  learnings,  honor  the  poet's  triumph. 

Who  among  your  brawling  detractors  dares  brave  this 
machine-gun  challenge;  or,  if  he  considers  a  bayonet-thrust 
easier  to  parry,  let  him  try  riposting  this  shorter  sentence 
of  Sidney's:  "It  is  not  riming  and  versing  that  maketh  a 
poet."  A.  K. 

REVIEWS 

ONCE  MORE  THE  GEORGIANS 

Georgian  Poetry,  1916-1917.     The  Poetry  Bookshop,  Lon- 
don. 

The  third  instalment  of  Georgian  Poetry  does  not  give 
us  so  many  changes  as  its  list  of  contents  seems  to  indicate. 
True,  Mr.  Abercrombie  is  absent;  but  his  calculated  es- 
says in  brutality,  his  dramas  of  frigid  violence,  were  already 
beginning  to  stale  before  the  second  issue  was  published. 
For  the  rest,  there  are  a  number  of  new  names,  most  of 
them  safe  upholders  of  the  Georgian  tradition;  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  who  have  tried  to  discover  a 
new  note  in  the  all-absorbing  spectacle  of  England  at 
war.  Let  us  take  the  work  as  it  stands. 

W.  J.  Turner,  who  is  given  pride  of  place,  and,,  whom 
many  English  critics  are  acclaiming  as  a  great  discovery, 
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sets  up   the  characteristic  Georgian  note  at  the  outset  in 
Romance: 

When  I  was  but  thirteen  or  so 
I  went  into  a  golden  land; 
Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi 
Took  me  by  the  hand. 

My  father  died,  my  brother  too, 
They  passed  like  fleeting  dreams. 
I  stood  where  Popocatapetl 
In  the  sunlight  gleams. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  sort  of  poetry  can  go  on  indefinitely 
until  the  supply  of  high-sounding  geographical  names  runs 
out.  And  what  excuse  Mr.  Turner  can  find  for  coupling 
in  the  same  sentence  a  verb  in  the  past  tense  with  a  verb 
in  the  present  tense  I  do  not  know.  Little  things  like 
grammar  and  syntax  are  perhaps  negligible. 

Ecstasy  is,  as  one  would  expect,  an  etiolated  echo  of 
Oscar  Wilde.  One  gets  a  frieze  of  youths,  a  beach  with 
shells  on  it,  and  such  like;  also  a  great  display  of  "limbs," 
meaning  of  course,  legs.  Thus  Mr.  Turner: 

And  the  wind  came  and  purified  my  limbs. 
With    Magic,    the    poet    enters    a   conservatory — a   true 
Georgian,  to  seek  for  magic  in  a  hot-house.     Nine  labored 
stanzas  of  perfervid  description  end  in  these  lines,  which 
need  no  comment: 

When   silence  creeps  among  the   leaves 
And  the  echoing  heart  deceives. 

We  turn  to  The  Hunter,  after  a  vain  struggle  to  dis- 
cover who  or  what  it  is  that  "the  echoing  heart  deceives," 
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and  are  regaled  with  another  imaginary  journey  through  a 
thicket  of  geographical  names  to  the  "haunting  land  of 
Yucatan" — a  land  of  whose  fever-stricken  jungle,  over- 
growing strange  old  ruins,  Mr.  Hunter  prefers  to  remain 
blissfully  ignorant. 

In  The  Sky-sent  Death  we  are  back  again  on  Greek  terri- 
tory listening  to  these  witching  strains: 

Sitting  on  a  stone  a  shepherd, 
Stone    and   shepherd   sleeping, 
Under  the  high  blue  Attic  sky; 
Along  the  green  monotony 
Grey  sheep  creeping,  creeping. 

Tennyson  is  said  to  have  once  rapped  out  that  "any  goose 
could  hiss."  One  might  remind  Mr.  Turner  of  this  re- 
mark, since  we  have  here  six  sibilants  in  two  lines  of  verse. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  poem,  it  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence. 
The  sleepy  shepherd  hears  a  humming;  it  proves  to  be  a 
German  aeroplane,  which  drops  a  bomb  on  the  aforesaid 
sleepy  shepherd.  Behold  the  denouement: 

Sitting  on  a  stone  no  shepherd, 
Stone  and  shepherd  sleeping, 
But  across  the  hill  and  valley 
Grey  sheep  creeping,  creeping.    .    .    . 

I  have  wasted  so  much  space  on  Mr.  Turner,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  is  the  absolute  epitome  of  what  these 
Georgians  stand  for — what  they  like  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  like.  Here  we  have  bad  rhymes,  bad  syntax,  jingly  metre, 
and  subject-matter  which  is  simply  nothing  but  the  apothe- 
osis of  picture  post-card  prettiness.  The  force  of  Georgian- 
ism  could  no  further  go.  For  myself  I  prefer,  either  as 
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music  or  as  verse,  Edward  Lear's  "The  owl  and  the  pussy- 
cat put  to  sea  in  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat,"  or  "Far  and 
few,  far  and  few,  are  the  isles  where  the  jumblies  live," 
to  all  these  Popocatapetls  and  Yucatans  and  other  Georgian 
"magics." 

Having  got  past  Mr.  Turner,  it  is  with  no  shock  of 
surprise  that  we  find  Mr.  Stephens,  who  is  old  enough  to 
know  better,  writing  thus,  having  been  infected  apparently 
with  the  selfsame  creeping  paralysis  of  brain: 

I  flit  and  twit 

In  the  sun  for  a  bit 

When  the  light  so  bright  is  shining,  O: 

Or  sit  and  fit 

My  plumes  or  knit 

Straw  plaits  for  the  nest's  nice  lining,  O    .    .    . 

And  so  on  through  five  or  six  pages  of  sweet  simplicity  de- 
generating into  childishness. 

Mr.  Rosenberg,  a  newcomer  who  has  done  better  work, 
contributes  a  single  brief  poem  containing  this  unhappy 
mixture : 

While  the  new  lips  my  spirit  would  kiss 

Were  not  red  lips  of  flesh 

But  the  huge  kiss  of  power.    .    .    . 

— three  lines  perhaps  in  their  own  way  the  worst  ever 
written. 

By  the  time  we  arrive  at  Mr.  Hodgson  suspicion  grows 
to  weary  certainty — we  know  what  these  Georgian  poets 
are  aiming  at.  But  it  is  not  poetry,  unless  you  accept 
nothing  as  poetry  but  the  artificially  naive,  the  jejune, 
the  banal,  the  vaporous,  the  jingling.  If  all  the  poems  in 
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the  book  are  not  in  this  manner,  those  which  follow  it  yet 
represent  the  proclaimed  and  perferred  type,  the  Georgian 
type  in  excelsis.  Well,  let  us  admit  that  it  is  an  interest- 
ing type  in  itself,  but  let  us  not  call  it  poetry:  "fogged 
verse"  will  do,  or  "verse  for  tired  minds,"  or  "sentimentico- 
hysterialism." 

Any  exceptions?  A  few.  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  has  in  The 
Lily  of  Malud  produced  a  poem.  It  has  a  subject  and  a 
certain  impressiveness  of  effect.  Mr.  Monro  caresses 
adroitly  minor  themes.  Mr.  Davies  does  not  abuse  his 
space,  or  his  adjectives.  And  there  is  a  certain  grim  honesty 
about  the  war  work  of  three  young  men — Robert  Nichols, 
Robert  Graves,  and  Siegfried  Sassoon — which  leads  one 
perhaps  to  hope  that  after  the  war  even  the  Georgians  may 
show  more  tolerance  for  the  modern  world  as  it  is,  and 
less  delight  in  affectations  and  redundancies. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  volume,  I,  for  one,  frankly  cannot 
see  that  any  great  harm  would  have  been  done  had  the 
printers  mixed  up  the  pages  and  given  Mr.  Freeman's 
poems,  say,  to  Mr.  Gibson  or  Mr.  Gibson's  to  Mr.  Free- 
man; or  even  Mr.  de  la  Mare's  to  Mr.  Masefield  and 
vice  versa,  since  neither  of  these  two  appears  here  with 
his  most  personal  and  distinctive  work.  The  one  thing 
certain  about  these  Georgian  poets  is  that  they  are  true  to 
type.  There  are  no  startling  radicals,  no  intoxicating  freaks, 
in  this  society;  careful  inbreeding  has  eliminated  such  a 
possibility.  From  W.  J.  Turner  at  the  beginning,  to 
Maurice  Baring,  who  at  the  close  trots  out,  into  a  modern 
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soldier's  elegy,  all  the  old  properties  and  paraphernalia — 
Lucifer,  King  Arthur,  words  like  "nursling"  and  "cryso- 
lite" — from  the  first  page  to  the  last  we  move  in  a  world 
of  unrealities,  of  abstractions,  of  exhausted  platitudes.  For 
those  who  prefer  monotony  to  energy,  who  breathe  best  in 
the  pumped-out  space  under  a  bell-glass,  I  can  recommend 
no  better  book  than  the  third  Georgian  Poetry. 

John  Gould  Fletcher 


MORE   ANTHOLOGIES,    CHIEFLY   TOPOGRAPHICAL 

The  Chicago  Anthology:    A  Collection  of  Verse  from  the 

Work    of    Chicago   Poets.      Selected    and    arranged    by 

Charles   G.    Blanden  and   Minna  Mathison.     Roadside 

Press. 

Sunflowers:  A  Book  of  Kansas  Poems.     Selected  by  Wil- 

lard  Wattles.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The  Book  of  New  York  Verse,  edited  by  Hamilton  Fish 
Armstrong.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Chicago  Anthology  is  as  inclusive  as  a  city  direc- 
tory; in  fact,  it  constitutes  a  poetic  directory  of  Chicago, 
with  one  or  two  rather  important  exceptions  (who  may  not 
have  been  at  home  when  the  census-taker  called),  the  most 
notable  exception  being  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  The  book 
covers  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  or  more,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  poets  are  represented,  many 
of  them  no  longer  living,  and  many  of  them  no  longer  liv- 
ing in  Chicago — for  instance,  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock.  It  is 
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difficult  to  say  what  constitutes  a  Chicago  poet;  if  a  brief 
residence  in  the  city  makes  Yone  Noguchi  one,  why  not 
Vachel  Lindsay,  who  studied  two  or  three  years  at  the  Art 
Institute  and  who  visits  us  often  ? 

The  percentage  of  ore  in  the  volume  is  not  high;  and 
this  is  a  pity,  since  we  gain  from  it  nothing  of  that  larger 
mood  which  has  given  Chicago  its  present  distinction  as  a 
poetic  centre.  This  could  only  have  been  given  through  the 
representation  at  greater  length  of  the  major  Chicago  poets 
and  the  omission  of  all  the  minors  (among  whom  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  be  one,  since  the  editors  chose,  without 
consultation,  positively  the  worst  poem  I  ever  wrote,  and 
one  which  I  should  only  too  willingly  have  abandoned  on 
a  less  public  doorstep).  Unfortunately  the  major  poets, 
when  in  at  all,  have  been  represented  by  their  least  signifi- 
cant poems. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Jones,  in  his  introduction,  explains — or, 
it  would  almost  seem,  apologizes  for — the  conservative  prin- 
ciple of  selection,  drawing  rather  too  sharply  the  distinction 
between  "modernist"  and  conservative  poetry.  Poetry  is 
poetry,  and  there  is  less  difference  than  one  imagines  be- 
tween what  is  called  conservative  and  what  is  called  radical 
poetry — when  it  is  good.  Radical  poetry  of  today  is  the 
conservative  poetry  of  tomorrow.  The  real  distinction  to 
be  made  is  between,  not  the  poets,  but  the  critics;  and 
here  one  must  distinguish  not  only  between  conservative 
and  radical,  but  between  genuine  conservatism  and  old- 
fogeyism. 
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The  question  is  not  as  to  whether  the  editors  of  this  book 
have  printed  the  old  and  ignored  the  "new";  they  have 
omitted  too  much  that  is  vital,  too  much  of  what  has  given 
Chicago  its  present  reputation  for  creative  vitality,  which 
is  after  all  the  only  excuse  for  a  book  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Jones  develops  a  novel  theory,  an  almost  Freudian 
theory,  of  how  Chicago  inspires  some  of  her  non-realistic, 
idealistic  poets — through  antithesis.  If  one  writes  about 
lilies  and  roses,  it  is  in  order  to  forget  the  stockyards.  But 
every  or  any  poet  has  a  right  to  his  ivory  tower;  he  does 
not  have  to  prove  his  right  to  it — we  do  not  deny  it  to  him. 
All  we  ask  is  that  the  tower  be  ivory — not  celluloid.  On 
the  other  hand  a  man  is  not  a  "modern"  simply  because  he 
writes  about  the  external  details  of  his  environment;  nor 
must  a  man,  to  be  a  Chicago  poet,  write  about  Chicago. 
The  omission  from  this  book,  however,  of  Carl  Sandburg's 
Chicago,  intrinsically  powerful  as  it  is,  gives  us  a  clue  to  the 
inhibitions  of  the  editors. 

The  topographical  scheme  for  an  anthology,  unless  the 
area  covered  be  fairly  wide  and  possessed  of  an  ancient  cul- 
ture, is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Kansas,  for  instance,  does 
not  "stack  up"  very  well  against  Massachusetts.  Illinois 
would  fare  better,  though  it  is  only  in  the  present  genera- 
tion that  the  Middle  West  may  be  said  to  have  become 
vocal.  Perhaps  in  another  generation  or  two,  the  Far 
West — not  the  coast  line  but  the  intervening  plains,  plateaus 
and  mountains — will  have  found  a  voice  to  carry  beyond 
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the  Mississippi;  something  more  indigenous,  that  is,  than 
the  expression  of  the  transplanted  easterner.  The  best 
known  Kansas  poet  is,  of  course,  Walt  Mason,  whose  prece- 
dence as  the  innovator  of  polyphonic  prose  has  not  had  the 
full  recognition  it  deserves.  Kansas  also  claims  Harry 
Kemp  and  William  Allen  White;  and  even  John  G.  Whit- 
tier  and  Vachel  Lindsay  are  in  this  collection  because  they 
have  paid  poetic  tribue  to  Kansas.  A.  C.  H. 

The  bulky  New  York  volume  seems* to  contain  every 
poem  ever  written  on  a  New  York  subject,  from  Walt 
Whitman's  Manhattan  to  Ezra  Rand's  N.  Y.,  and  from 
H.  C.  Bunner's  The  Ball,  1789,  to  Franklin  P.  Adams' 
The  Flat-hunter  s  Way.  Our  great  American  metropolis 
is  not  unstoried  and  unsung.  H.  M. 

Christ  in  the  Poetry  of  Today:  an  Anthology.  Edited  by 
Martha  Foote  Crow.  The  Woman's  Press. 
One  who  opens  this  book  with  misgiving,  expecting 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  tract  suitable  for  Sunday 
schools,  will  be  agreeably  surprised  and  disappointed.  The 
editor  is  to  be  commended  for  her  courage  in  including 
poems  more  radical  than  one  would  have  expected  in  a  book 
of  this  kind,  among  these  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  The  Apology 
of  Demetrius,  Ezra  Pound's  The  Goodly  Fere,  and  other 
poems  in  which  Christ  is  represented  less  as  a  figure-head 
than  as  a  human  being.  This  is  the  modern  spirit  which, 
as  Mrs.  Crow  says  in  her  introduction,  was  not  so  much 
in  evidence  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago;  but,  dating  from 
about  1910,  the  poems  dealing  with  Christ  are  "often  of  a 
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new  kind  never  seen  in  books  of  poetry  before."  Among 
the  good  contributions,  besides  the  above,  are  poems  by 
Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  Agnes  Lee,  Carl  Sandburg,  Har- 
riet Monroe,  Barbara  Peattie  Erskine,  Badger  Clarke,  Flor- 
ence Kiper  Frank  and  William  Vaughn  Moody.  The 
book  would  be  improved  by  a  table  of  contents.  Authors 
and  titles  are  indexed  separately,  but  this  is  not  very  prac- 
tical for  general  use.  A.  C.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS 

Editors  of  POETRY:  Perhaps  if  we  had  been  able  to 
express  ourselves  a  little  more  clearly,  we  should  not  have 
offended  the  editors  of  POETRY  so  deeply,  or  gotten  our- 
selves stigmatized  as  "parlor  pessimists."  The  author  of 
Traps  for  the  Unwary  had  no  intention  of  condemning  the 
little  theatres  and  little  magazines,  which,  by  providing  a 
medium  of  publicity  and  experimentation,  have  done  so 
much,  as  H.  M.  truly  said,  to  stimulate  the  artistic  imagi- 
nation of  the  younger  writers.  And  no  agency  in  this  work 
has  been  more  valuable  than  POETRY.  In  appealing  for 
more  careful  and  better  oriented  criticism,  he  did  the  new 
poetry  and  the  little  magazines  the  honor  of  assuming  that 
they  had  arrived.  He  took  them  for  granted,  in  the  belief 
that  they  could  now  be  discussed  openly  without  fear  of 
destroying  them  by  a  rude  touch. 
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H.  M.  and  A.  C.  H.,  more  conscious  of  the  stern  fight- 
ing and  risk  which  have  been  involved  in  getting  a  recep- 
tion for  the  new  poetry  as  against  the  mossbacks  and  aca- 
demes, still  rush  jealously  and  angrily  to  the  defense  of 
their  contributors,  at  the  sign  of  any  fancied  slight.  It  is 
true  that  POETRY  has  not  neglected  criticism;  indeed,  it  has 
been  quite  as  much  a  journal  of  criticism  as  a  vehicle  of 
publicity.  But  by  criticism  we  mean  discussion  of  a  larger 
scope.  Ybu  can  discuss  poetry  and  a  poetry  movement  solely 
as  poetry — as  a  fine  art,  shut  up  in  its  own  world,  subject 
to  its  own  rules  and  values ;  or  you  can  examine  it  in  relation 
to  the  larger  movement  of  ideas  and  social  movements  and 
the  peculiar  intellectual  and  spiritual  color  of  the  time. 
To  treat  poetry  entirely  in  terms  of  itself  is  the  surest 
way  to  drive  it  into  futility  and  empty  verbalism.  In  the 
last  issue  of  POETRY  Mr.  Kreymborg  suggests  that  this  is 
exactly  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  the  new  poetry.  It  will 
go  to  seed  unless  it  is  understood  as  an  expression  of  life, 
pregnant  with  possibilities.  This  is  the  kind  of  criticism 
we  were  asking  for.  And  Miss  Lowell's  book  seems  to  us 
important,  not  because  it  gave  a  little  more  superfluous 
advertising  to  these  much-discussed  poets,  but  because  it 
did  attempt  to  place  them  with  reference  to  the  American 
intellectual  soil,  and  to  the  changing  American  attitudes 
towards  beauty  and  the  joy  of  life.  Moreover,  she  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  indiscriminate  note  of  propaganda 
(which  A.  C.  H.  still  apparently  thinks  it  is  necessary  to 
use  even  with  reference  to  such  uneven  poets  as  Vachel 
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Lindsay),  and  handles  her  six  poets  unsparingly,  sepa- 
rating the  false  in  their  work  from  the  true,  and  placing 
them  in  relation  to  a  larger  intellectual  and  artistic  whole. 

This  is  what  we  meant  by  criticism.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  editors  of  POETRY  resent  such  an  attitude? 
That  they  are  going  to  insist  on  keeping  poetry  as  a  rose- 
garden  in  which  are  to  be  shown  the  new  varieties  for  mere 
observation  and  esoteric  enjoyment?  Already  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  kind  of  developing  orthodoxy  of  the  new,  that 
is  hurt  at  this  ceaseless  sifting  of  the  new  poets'  work,  and 
the  effort  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the  imaginative 
possibilities  implicit  in  their  verse.  There  is  no  way,  for 
instance,  of  knowing  yet  where  Mr.  Lindsay  will  come  out. 
He  still  lacks  self-knowledge  and  self-criticism.  Side  by 
side  with  the  thrilling  Congo  and  General  Booth  there  are 
pages  of  imitativeness  and  banality.  At  times  he  is  a  mere 
verbal  experimenter,  at  others  he  strikes  the  pure  golden 
ring.  Who,  in  the  little  circle  of  poetry  missionaries,  points 
out  to  him  the  dangers  of  mere  verbality,  and  the  imperative 
need  of  growth? 

If  criticism  confines  itself  to  a  purely  aesthetic  standard, 
then  this  verse  is  certainly  doomed.  The  new  poetry  is 
sure  enough  of  its  ground ;  from  Cibola,  Arizona,  to  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine,  there  is  evidence  that  all  who  have  the  capacity 
of  appreciation  are  acquainted  with  this  literary  renais- 
sance. But  this  public,  enthusiastic  and  hospitable,  seems 
to  be  still  moving  hazily  in  a  mist  of  values  and  interpre- 
tations. For  it  still  gets  aesthetic  instead  of  social  criticism. 
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And  many  of  the  writers  disturb  us  by  somehow  perversely 
refusing  to  broaden  their  imaginative  and  intellectual 
horizons.  So  much  of  this  new  fresh  spirit  is  intellec- 
tual rather  than  poetical  that  it  is  time  it  left  the  easy 
medium  of  free  verse  for  the  novel  and  the  story  and  the 
essay,  such  as  the  Lawrences  and  Cannans  and  Beresfords 
give  us  in  England,  to  our  delight.  What  are  we  to  think- 
of  a  modern  country  of  a  hundred  million  people,  whose 
younger  literary  generation  turns  out,  from  one  year  to 
another,  not  a  single  novel  that  can  be  called,  without 
reservation,  artistic  or  true,  or  that  can  rank  with  the  im- 
ported work  of  our  younger  contemporaries?  Is  not  that 
something  to  be  "pessimistic"  about,  and  to  make  one  feel 
that  here  is  a  task  for  criticism  to  do  some  explaining? 
Hospitality  is  no  longer  enough.  This  army  of  talent  needs 
the  demand,  the  spur,  the  suggestiveness  of  criticism,  of 
a  criticism  that  aims  at  carrying  the  fresh  and  creative 
expression  of  the  present  towards  a  greater  wisdom  and 
clarity  and  ardor  of  life. 

Randolph  Bourne 
Van    Wyck   Brooks 

Nvte  by  the  Editor:  This  interesting  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  aesthetic  and  social  criticism  in  general,  and  certan  special 
values  in  particular,  is  too  suggestive  for  a  tail-piece  acknowledg- 
ment, and  will  be  considered  in  our  next  issue. 
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Dear  Editor:  A.  C.  H.,  in  the  July  POETRY,  wrote 
that  "Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  Robert  Frost  received  in  it 
(POETRY)  their  first  appreciation."  If  this  means  appre- 
ciation of  my  poetry,  I  beg  to  say  that  my  poetry  received 
appreciation  in  England,  and  to  an  extent  in  America,  be- 
fore POETRY  was  founded.  If  this  means  appreciation  of 
Spoon  River,  that  production  was  copied,  parodied,  and 
commented  upon  by  the  press  during  the  summer  of  1914. 
It  was  quoted  in  Current  Opinion  for  September,  1914; 
while  POETRY'S  first  notice  and  quotation  of  Spoon  River 
appeared  in  its  October  number,  1914.  Since  you  cannot 
justly  do  me  the  honor  to  claim  a  first  appreciation  of  any 
of  my  poetry,  I  submit  this  correction  to  be  printed,  in 
view  also  of  the  fact  that  A.  C.  H.  has  frequently  printed 
the  same  or  similiar  claims  touching  my  work. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Note  by  the  Editor:  A.  C.  H.  wrote  loosely — she  should  have 
specified  Spoon  River.  But  POETRY'S  editors  have  been  unaware  of 
the  fact  that,  in  calling  attention  to  that  poem,  Current  Opinion  was 
a  month  ahead  of  them.  That  paper's  comments  on,  and  quotations 
from,  the  work  of  living  poets  have  reflected  the  taste  and  enthusi- 
asm of  its  editor,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  who  is,  as  we  all  know, 
president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America — a  taste  possibly  too 
catholic,  but  as  a  rule  singularly  enlightened  and  progressive. 

This  department  of  Current  Opinion  was  indeed  one  of  the  first 
gleams  on  the  horizon  after  a  long  period  of  apathetic  darkness; 
perhaps  the  first  authoritative  hint  offered  to  the  American  people 
that  their  poets  were  doing  anything  worthy  of  attention  and  en- 
couragement And  the  paper  continues  its  good  work  without  loss 
of  enthusiasm. 
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BACK  TO  THE  MACHINE-SHOP 

Dear  POETRY:  Some  gigantic  figure  has  flung  innumer- 
able brick-shaped  factories  on  the  outskirts  of  Jersey  City, 
Newark  and  Elizabeth,  and  along  the  Hackensack  river. 
They  are  like  big  black  bugs,  and  crawl  into  the  green 
fields.  Arrogant  and  determined,  they  look  down  on  the 
modest  little  farm-houses. 

I  work  in  one  of  these  four  walls  alongside  of  Larsens, 
Carlsens  and  Augustsens,  all  patriotic  Americans  from 
Stockholm  and  the  fjords.  All  around  us  are  little  farms; 
and  it  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  a  factory,  usually  a 
machine-shop,  grow  up  over-night  between  rows  of  corn, 
or  a  tall  chimney  near  an  acre  of  beans.  And  a  lot  of 
goats  promenade  under  our  windows  with  big  hanging 
udders. 

I  am  glad  I  have  got  back  to  the  machine-shop.  Here  is 
where  the  pulse  of  our  times  beats  strongest  and  clearest. 
This  is  the  place  that  furnishes  an  answer  to  all  our  ques- 
tions. All  we  have,  all  we  create,  all  we  plan,  must  here- 
after have  its  beginning  here. 

These  queer  and  noisy  places  feed  us  and  clothe  us  and 
house  us,  and  compel  us  to  think  along  certain  tracks. 

The  next  father  of  Christ  can't  be  a  carpenter — he  must 
come  out  of  the  machine-shop.  So  I  would  say  to  all  am- 
bitious fathers:  "Get  into  a  machine-shop  or  you  are  out 
of  the  running." 

This  reminds  me  of  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  the  boys 
from  the  U.  of  C.  They  are  lucky  to  study  at  a  university, 
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but  I  hope  they  will  not  write  anything  after  leaving  it, 
but  get  a  job  in  a  machine-shop.  They  must  run  a  lathe 
or  a  milling-machine,  and  watch  some  Carlsen  caress  a 
tool-steel  point  and  call  it  "a  peach." 

William  Saphier 

NOTES 

Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  whose  latest  book 
of  verse  was  The  Chinese  Nightingale  and  Other  Poems  (Macrnil- 
lan  Co. — 1916),  hasi  been  at  work,  during  the  past  year,  chiefly  on 
The  Golden  Book  of  Springfield,  which,  as  the  editor  understands 
it,  will  be  chiefly  prose,  with  poems  by  way  of  incidental  interludes. 
China,  whose  massive  weight  and  persistent  strength  are  expressed 
in  this  latest  poem,  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  the  poet's  thought 
for  years — a  subject  suggested  perhaps  partly  by  the  long  residence 
in  China  of  his  sister  Mrs.  Wakefield,  the  wife  of  the  distinguished 
medical  missionary. 

Miss  Zoe  Akins,  of  St  Louis,  whom  our  readers  will  remember, 
is  the  author  of  Interpretations  (Mitchell  Kennerley),  and  of  various 
plays  in  verse  and  prose  which  have  been  successfully  produced  by 
the  Washington  Square  Players  and  other  companies.  Since  Mark 
Twain  wrote  his  prose  epic  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  the  "Great 
River"  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  the  poets  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  its  beauty  and  grandeur  should  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of  a  poet  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  great  city 
which  rises  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  streams  that  flow 
together  to  the  Gulf. 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert  (Mrs.  Otto  S.),  of  Moline,  Illinois,  is  also 
familiar  to  our  readers.  Her  present  poems  celebrate  the  beauty 
of  Glacier  Park.  Mrs.  Seiffert,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Elijah  Hay, 
was  one  of  the  three  poets  represented  in  the  Spectrist  Number  of 
Others,  the  other  two  being  her  friend  Witter  Bynner  and  her 
Davenport  neighbor  Arthur  Davison  Ficke. 

Jean  Starr  Untermeyer  (Mrs.  Louis  U.),  of  New  York,  and 
Antoinette  de  Coursey  Patterson  (Mrs,  T.  de  Hoge  P.),  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  also  appeared  before  in  POETRY.  Also  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Zorach,  of  New  York,  of  whom  the  former  is  better  known, 
perhaps  as  a  painter  than  a  poet. 
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Of  the  poets  represented  in  this  number  for  the  first  time: 
Mr.  Robert  Gilbert  Welsh,  a  New  York  journalist,  is  the  author 
of  several  plays  and  poems  which  have  appeared  in  Scribner's, 
Harper's,  the  Forum  and  other  magazines.  Miss  Olive  Runner  lives 
in  Austin,  Minn.;  Janet  Norris  Bangs  (Mrs.  £.  H.  B.)  in  Chicago; 
Mary  Willis  Shuey  (Mrs.  Arthur  F.  S.)  in  Tampa,  Florida;  Pauline 
B.  Barrington  (Mrs.  Charles  B.,  Jr.)  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  and 
Miss  Nancy  Byrd  Turner  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Youth's  Companion 
in  Boston. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL  VERSE: 
Chimes  and  Humoresques,  by  Ernest  M.  Hunt.     Privately  printed, 

New  York. 
Horizons  at  Dawn  and  at  Dusk,  by  Colin  Tolly.    Hodder  &  Stough- 

ton,  London,  and  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 
Jtvons  Block,  by  Kate  Buss.    Four  Seas  Co. 

TRANSLATION : 

Mes sines  and  Other  Poems,  by  Emile  Cammaerts.     Translations  by 

Tita  Brand-Cammaerts.     John  Lane  Co. 

PLAY: 
The  Lost  Pleiad — a  Fantasy,  by  Jane  Dransfield.     James  T.  White 

&  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PROSE: 
The  Art  of  Amy  Lowell— a  Critical  Appreciation,  by  W.  Bryher. 

Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  London. 
Visits  to  Walt  Whitman,  by  J.  Johnston,  M.  D.,  and  J.  W.  Wallace. 

Egmont  H.  Arens. 
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